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Editorials 


LIBERAL EDUCATION AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
“AXHE ROLE of a liberal education in a modern democ- 


racy is a question, it would seem, that continues to 

engage some of the ablest of American minds. Not 
the least significant of recent discussions of this topic is con- 
tained in a compilation prepared by the American Council 
of Learned Societies.’ 

Those who have sought to maintain the central tradition 
of a liberal education will find much to commend in those 
parts of the work which were written by Dr. Greene, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Princeton. There is also an admir- 
ably trenchant introductory chapter on “Education in Ameri- 
ca Today,” contributed by Dr. Henry Wriston, President of 
Brown University. Nevertheless, the opinions of two other 
collaborators and of certain members of the Council, which 
find expression in the work, will not meet with the same ap- 
proval. There is, in fact, in this compilation much loose 
thinking on religion, morality, education and democracy. 

The committee responsible for the book proposed to answer 
two questions: “(a) Where are we now? What is the present 
situation? (b) Where do we want to go? What are our 


1LmpERAL EpucaTION Re-EXAMINED: Its RoLe IN A Democracy. By Theodore M. 
Greene, Charles C. Fries, Henry M. Wriston, and William Dighton. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. xiv, 134. $2.00. 
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ultimate objectives?” The first problem of Professor Greene 
and his associates was to define the ideal objectives of a 
democracy. In general, this is admirably presented. For 
example, they make clear that democracy is based on the 
dignity of the human individual. 

There are some, however, who will think that this does 
not go far enough. They will ask: Whence the dignity of 
the human individual? They will wonder why the modern 
liberal is so afraid of those words of the Constitution: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights.” Such critics will feel that the democracy 
here described is too purely anthropocentric. It is this an- 
thropocentric point of view that likewise vitiates so much of 
what is here set forth in regard to the ideals of education. 

The chapter on “The Content of a Liberal Education” 
suffers from the same confusion. Professor Greene and his 
collaborators set out to determine what are the artes liberales 
for American democracy today. They examined the past and 
the present and attempted to make a synthesis. They recog- 
nize clearly that one of the strands of the liberal education 
is Greco-Roman civilization (classics, philosophy)—and for 
this the classicists will praise them; they see the strand that 
the modern world has fashioned, physical science, social 
studies and history; they recognize that mathematics and 
philosophy both have constituted a strand, partly of ancient 
fashioning, partly of modern; but they fail to recognize the 
one strand that has contributed so enormously to education 
in liberal arts—Christianity. Here is the great failure. They 
set Out to write a theory of liberal arts for modern America 
and they failed to take into account that which has been our 
common heritage, however diversely interpreted. One need 
not ask the modern secularist to put his theory of education 
on a dogmatic basis. He can—perhaps, as President Hutchins 
says, he must—prescind from theology in the modern world. 
But a theory of education that leaves out all mention of God 
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based on natural reason must be rejected by every Christian; 
it cannot even be accepted by a good pagan. 

It is this same neglect of the contribution of Christianity 
to education that explains some strange lacunae in the bibli- 
ography. There are here quoted many works of purely 
ephemeral interest. Was it too much to expect at least some 
mention of such writers as Norman Foerster, who has made 
so notable a contribution to the American ideal of a liberal 
education, or of Albert Jay Nock, the author of The Theory 
of Education in the United States? The bibliography in- 
cludes Johnson’s What About Survey Courses? Could there 
not have been some mention, at least as a counter-irritant, 
of that timeless book of Newman, The Idea of a University? 

Perhaps the gravest defect of the bibliography is the almost 
complete absence of any reference to specifically Catholic 
works. It would almost seem as though the authors were 
wholly unaware that there has been any. Catholic thinking 
on the subject of education. After all, Catholic colleges and 
universities have done something to hold fast to the tradition 
of the liberal arts. That they may have failed, as Mr. Adler 
has thought, is beside the point. One would like to have 
believed that the compilers of this book had at least ex- 
amined the Catholic viewpoint as set forth by such writers 
as Cunningham, De Hovre-Jordan, Fitzpatrick and the 
author of The Catholic Way in Education. It is nothing less 
than unpardonable that not a single reference should be made 
to that superlatively fine work, 4 Humane Psychology of 
Education, by Jaime Castiello. 

St. Louis University. WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN. 


* 
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POSTWAR LAW SCHOOLS 









Report, says that the members of his Law faculty 
“have seen in the present situation an opportunity to 
re-examine the assumptions underlying present-day legal 


D EAN SMITH of Columbia Law School, in a recent 
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education, the content of the curriculum, and teaching 
methods, to the end that with the return of our students after 
the war the School will be ready to give them the best pos- 
sible preparation for their profession.” This is a sound pro- 
gram and one that deserves and is receiving the support of 
law schools and affiliated organizations. A special commit- 
tee of the Association of American Law Schools is at work 
on these problems of curriculum and teaching methods; law 
reviews are dealing with such topics and related matters. 
But there are signs that warn against the precipitate and un- 
considered acceptance of proposed reforms of legal educa- 
tion without cautious evaluation. Two current proposals of 
law teachers may be briefly analyzed as evidence that the 
realism of the World War—with its cold and critical ex- 
amination of fundamentals—has not erased certain prewar 
educational hobbies. 

Before considering the two questionable reforms, some of 
the pre-Pearl Harbor fallacies and fads in legal education 
may be appropriately recalled: a marked tendency to scoff 
at free will, detached judgment and impartial reason as essen- 
tial factors in the fabrication of law; an emphasis upon be- 
havior, emotion, “hunch” and even biological disturbances 
as primary stimuli in the shaping of judicial decisions; the 
explanation of law in terms of persons rather than of prece- 
dents; the submersion of the idea of individual rights; and 
the elevation of the juristic powers of the State. Suffice it 
to say that these explanations of the judicial process and defini- 
tions of law have been strongly and convincingly criticized 
by the conservative branches of the legal profession. They 
contend that these realistic formulas of law could be tendered 
without material change to the European dictators as an 
accurate description of “law” in the totalitarian States! 

Now to consider briefly the first proposal of postwar re- 
form in legal education. It is found in an interesting paper 
entitled “Education of Law Teachers” by Professor Henry 
Weihofen of the University of Colorado (Columbia Law 
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Review, May, 1943). He regrets that the average law teacher 
is completely ignorant of the fundamentals of educational 
psychology, a defect he proposes to lessen by an excursion into 
the “experiments” in the field of education “which seem to 
have significance for the teaching of law.” While he clearly 
establishes his thesis that a knowledge of educational methods 
might be helpful in law school teaching, Professor Weihofen 
materially mars his argument by repeated use of the be- 
havioristic theories of “thinking” and “learning.” Dealing 
with the instruction of students in a discipline that aims to 
make men think through and decide the disputes of mankind, 
he explains the “learning process” as follows: “Whether the 
organism is a white rat, driven by hunger to solve a maze, 
or a student spurred by ambition to be a lawyer, the [learn- 
ing] process is fundamentally the same.” Here is a belated 
revival of prewar behaviorism, to be packaged in an attrac- 
tive, postwar wrapper. It is seriously doubted that the post- 
war law school is going to seek or find its cure for juristic ail- 
ments in the discarded or beclouded theories of behaviorist 
psychology; the failure of Watsonian psychology before the 
war gives scant promise of its unconditioned adoption in legal 
circles after the war. 

A second postwar reform in legal study is tendered by 
Professor McDougal of Yale Law School. It is found in a 
Report submitted to the Association of American Law Schools 
which proposes a new and revolutionary plan for the teach- 
ing of Property Law. Unlike Professor Weihofen, Profes- 
sor McDougal quarrels with the subject matter of the law 
school course, rather than with the teaching methods. He 
deplores the “high level abstractions” of traditional property 
law, the “medieval concepts” which no longer have any place 
in modern society, and the repetitious prattle about such 
abstractions as “title” and “possession” in property law. His 
postwar remedy? Eliminate the zymotic concepts of property 
rights; get rid of ethical values; deal with property “func- 
tionally”; consider “social objectives”; aim at “significant 
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investigations” of property relations. So much for the affirma- 
tive part of the McDougal program. But the negative aspect 
of his superfunctional approach is even more significant: his 
wholesale omission of legal precedents, cases and juristic 
materials. Professor McDougal’s “reform” is nothing if not 
complete; he aims to cure the evils of property law by a 
major operation on the foundation and the superstructure of 
the old legal order. Ethical or moral values are likewise 
taboo in the workshop of Professor McDougal who once said: 
“Tt would not be unfair to say that no avowed ethical philoso- 
pher in the last hundred years has made a single fundamental 
criticism of the established institutions of modern society” 
(50 Yale Law Journal 836n). 

These two current proposals to revise law school edu- 
cation typify an inclination to adopt untried (and even dis- 
credited) experiments in the disciplines of psychology, eco- 
nomics and sociology. Law schools are not perfect; they can 
and should be improved in the postwar era. But any proposal 
to change materially the case system of legal instruction, 
which was originally instituted in 1870 by Dean Langdell 
and has been generally successful during the intervening years, 
must rest upon a foundation more stable than unverified con- 
clusions of psychological or sociological experimentation. 

Fordham Law School. WALTER B. KENNEDY. 

* * * 


WANTED: A PACIFIC CHARTER 
. FAR EASTERN correspondent of the New York 


Times, Mr. Hallett Abend, wrote in 1936 an interest- 
ing book entitled Can China Survive? In that work 


he expounded the thesis that the lack of unity in China and 
the internal chaos then prevailing in the form of civil wars 
facilitated Japanese intervention in China, while the Great 
Powers took no active step to check such a development. He 
closed his book with the following prophetic sentence: “There 
has developed the important question of whether on some very 
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rapidly approaching tomorrow there may not have to be an 
intervention to oust Japan from China, or to check her from 
further penetration. It will be either that or a tame submis- 
sion to Japan’s ousting all non-Orientals from the Far East.” 

In a book published last year’ Mr. Abend makes it clear 
that during the summer of 1941 the A B C D Powers (United 
States, Britain, China and Holland) were attempting “to 
forge a chain to check Japanese aggression.” By the latter 
part of August, 1941, it was clear to him that “the United 
States was obviously headed for war with Japan, and it was 
the United States that was strengthening each of the links in 
the chain which was accomplishing Japan’s encirclement.” 

To make a survey of the assets and efforts, the preparedness 
and the morale of all those lands and peoples that would assist 
the United States in the struggle against Japan and that would 
look to America for military, naval and economic aid and 
probably for strategic and political leadership, Mr. Abend 
left the United States by Clipper in August, 1941, to study 
conditions in the whole Pacific area, including New Zealand 
and Australia. The result of this survey is his Ramparts of 
the Pacific. 

He found that the people of Australia were looking for the 
support of the United States for their defense; and the future 
national policy of Australia would be based upon the program 
of “White Australia” with American support and even in- 
creased immigration from the United States. This meant that 
United States-Australian collaboration in the Pacific would 
become closer, which would have an important effect on the 
future of the Pacific and Anglo-American relations. This 
observation of Mr. Abend has proven to be correct. 

Mr. Abend was anxious to find what the attitude of the 
peoples of Asia would be regarding the Japanese policy of 
expansion in South East Asia. He found that under certain 
conditions, provided their freedom were guaranteed, the 


1RAMPARTS OF THE PaciFic. By Hallett Abend. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1942. Pp. 333. $3.50. 
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peoples of Asia would support the A B C D Powers against 
Japan. In this connection, the following extract from a con- 
versation between Mr. Abend and a Javanese Nationalist 
friend of his throws considerable light on the spirit of the 
awakened Orient. 


Obviously, if the Atlantic Charter is to be made genuinely effective, then 
the close of this war cannot see the perpetuation of a system whereby 8,000,000 
Netherlanders, most of them living half the world away, rule and exploit 
70,000,000 of the peoples of these islands. We know that our only hope 
for the future lies in a victory of democracies, and we know that Japan 
as well as Germany and Italy must be defeated if we are to enjoy any 
existence short of political and economic slavery. . . . Some of the Dutch 
say we shall eventually have dominion status equivalent to that of Canada. 
For instance, your United States admits Canadians or Australians—but you 
would not admit us on an equal footing because of your exclusion laws 
against Orientals. Does the Atlantic Charter mean the demolition of such 
barriers all over the world? We doubt it, and yet if it does not, then the 
Atlantic Charter betrays us. . .. We are willing to help the white man now 
with our lives and our blood and our treasure, but if the races with colored 
skins are not given justice at the end of this war, then an even more terrible 
war must follow it within two or three decades. 

Count us up and think it over. We shall be formidable. There are 
450,000,000 Chinese; 340,000,000 natives of India; in Thailand and Indo- 
China are another 32,000,000 people; Burma and Malaya have more than 
20,000,000. We in the Indies are 70,000,000, the Japanese are 70,000,000, 
and the Koreans nearly 25,000,000 more. We total more than one billion 
people, not counting the Arabs, the people of Iran, the Egyptians and others 
who might side with us, if the white man does not give us real justice. 

If Japan were not lying and treacherous, if she were really embarked upon 
a Holy War to free the peoples of Asia from injustice—political, economic 
and social—which the white races have inflicted upon the yellow and the 
brown, then we would all be on Japan’s side. If we are betrayed by the 
eventual peace, then some Asiatic nation will arise as a genuine and unselfish 
emancipator, and the ensuing conflict will make the present war seem like 


only an amateurish rehearsal. 


Mr. Abend was astonished at these views, and expressed his 
concern in the following words: “Where is the statesmanship, 
the daring leadership to cope with problems of this scope?” 

Tokyo today rules 400,000,000 human beings—in Japan 
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itself, in Korea, Manchuria and occupied China, in the Phil- 
ippines, Formosa and other islands, in French Indo-China, 
Siam and Malaya, in Burma and in Netherlands East Indies. 
The longer Japan can maintain her control over these peoples 
and secure their cooperation the more difficult it will be to 
defeat her. In his latest book, Pacific Charter,?’ Mr. Abend 
discusses the future of these peoples as well as that of India 
and Australia. 

In this work the fundamental thesis is that “the freedom- 
loving Asiatics cannot win this war without our help, and we 
cannot win the war without their help. If we win the war 
with their assistance and then disappoint them in fashioning 
the postwar world, we shall know no abiding peace.” He 
further thinks that “the urge of nationalism and freedom and 
the hatred of imperialism felt by hundreds of millions of 
Asiatics could be turned into a gigantic asset for the United 
Nations if a specific postwar program for Asia were to be 
announced at once. The Atlantic Charter, sweeping as are 
some of its provisions and declarations, does not suffice. What 
is urgently needed is a Pacific Charter.” 

Mr. Abend is not explicit about the nature of his “Pacific 
Charter”; but he gives the impression that it is a program for 
International Control of Eastern Asia. He is explicit regard- 
ing Japan. That country should be punished, deprived of her 
investments in Manchuria, Korea, China and other countries; 
she must be disarmed and made impotent industrially. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Abend, this war against Japan “is not merely a 
war against the Japanese war-lords, it is a war against Japan, 
the nation, the race. For half a century they have lived and 
exploited by conquest and loot—the loot from each conquest 
being used to finance the next war for expansion.” 

Japan must be deprived of her conquests; but would the 
conquered peoples be freed? No. There will be a promise 
of freedom but no immediate independence for any one of 






































2PaciFic CHARTER: Our Destiny IN AsIA. By Hallett Abend. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1943. Pp. 302. $2.50. 
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them. For instance, Mr. Abend suggests that because of the 
strategic importance of Korea and also because the Korean 
people are not ready for independence they should be for 
some years under international control (p. 95). Regarding 
the Philippines he thinks that unconditional independence is 
not desirable and the United States should maintain some 
control (p. 113). Although he says that the French colonial 
system in Indo-China was abominable, he does not say that 
these people should have their freedom. He suggests that 
some kind of promise must be given to these people so that 
they may be induced to side with the United Nations against 
Japan. Thailand should be deprived of her freedom and her 
people “be placed under international control and guardian- 
ship until they can be educated sufficiently to preserve free- 
dom when it is given to them” (p. 140). The Dutch, of 
course, would be entrusted to educate the peoples of the Dutch 
East Indies for self-government, although after four hundred 
years of Dutch rule only five per cent of the native population 
can read and write (p. 149). For Malaya Mr. Abend, for 
political and economic reasons, advises continuance of British 
rule for some time to come (p. 164). The Burmese should be 
placed under an international authority, possibly under 
Anglo-American control (p. 173). Mr. Abend thinks that 
because the All-India National Congress and Gandhi have 
asked for Indian Freedom at a time when the British were in 
great difficulties, they do not deserve any special consideration 
now. They must continue to have their education for self- 
government under the British, and trust British promises of 
self-government to be granted when the Indians fulfill the 
requirements set by the British. 

The chapter on “Matsuoka in Reserve” (pp. 228-270) will 
be of great interest to students of American-Japanese rela- 
tions. Mr. Abend assures us that Mr. Matsuoka, who made 
the Non-Aggression and Neutrality Pact with Soviet Russia 
as a step toward attacking the Anglo-American-Dutch Pow- 
ers, was “in 1938-39 and for a preceding decade has been 
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intensely pro-American” (p. 255). Mr. Abend reveals that 
Matsuoka was intensely interested in securing American- 
Japanese cooperation in the Far East and had a definite pro- 
gram of American-Japanese joint acquisition of East Siberia 
by purchasing that part of Soviet Russian territory at a price 
of some thirty billion yen. This would not only have insured 
American-Japanese cooperation, but would have eliminated 
any possibility of a Soviet-Japanese war. Mr. Abend gives 
details of these fascinating secret negotiations in which he 
himself acted as an intermediary. Just as the Washington 
Conference in 1921-1922 had originated in Downing Street 
and the late Adolph Ochs, the then publisher of the New 
York Times, had transmitted the suggestion from the British 
Foreign Office to President Harding and Secretary Hughes, 
similarly Mr. Matsuoka chose Mr. Abend to transmit his idea 
to Mr. Sulzberger of the Times who in turn was to transmit 
the documents to President Roosevelt. This was done in 1939. 
“The President kept the proposals for four days and then 
returned them to Sulzberger without any comment.” It is 
understood that he sent a reply through the American Ambas- 
sador Grew. After this failure to secure American support 
against Soviet Russia, Matsuoka became anti-Anglo-Ameri- 
can and decided to make a deal with Russia. This story is not 
fantastic. Japan tried to avoid complete isolation, and had to 
choose between American-Japanese understanding and Russo- 
Japanese understanding. 

In the presence of facts such as these, one wonders whether 
we are faced with the alternative of planning now a genuinely 
just Charter for the Pacific or of finding Anglo-American 
leadership in the postwar world opposed by an All Asiatic 
revolt. 

TARAKNATH Das. 

The College of the City of New York. 
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The Dialectic of Defeat 


EUGENE BAGGER 
I 


O ONE can understand what happened to Europe 
N in 1940 unless he understands what happened in 
France. The collapse of France brought down that 
European structure which dated back to Charlemagne. The 
suffering of France is the symbol of the suffering of wrecked 
Europe. The bulwark of the European structure was the 
French army; Europe was not defeated, was not known to 
have been defeated, until France was defeated: what had 
been Europe became Festung Europa at Dunkirk. Of all 
the conquered nations France has suffered most. Poland, 
Norway, Greece and the rest have only been crushed ; France 
was crushed but also humiliated, because France had helped 
to crush herself. This is the meaning of Collaboration: of 
that consent to defeat which existed before, and thus cannot 
be excused by, defeat. The suffering of Poland, having been 
inflicted from the outside, is only partial suffering: it has 
left Poland whole even in suffering. The suffering of France 
is total suffering, because it was also inflicted from within. 
The Nazis knew only too well what they were doing when 
they focused their prewar moral offensive on France and 
sought to convert Frenchmen, whereas in other countries they 
merely bought Quislings. They knew they had to break the 
unity of France before they could subdue Europe, for the 
keystone of the material order of European civilization was 
the moral unity of France. But Chaos cannot destroy Order; 
it can only take possession of the ruins when Order is already 
dead. The moral offensive of the Nazis could not have suc- 
ceeded in France had France been united. Thus the key to 
the defeat of Europe must be sought in whatever it was that 
had divided France before defeat. 
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Total defeat, which brings total suffering in its wake, must 
proceed from a total cause. Total defeat involves the col- 
laboration of the defeated: the collaboration of those who 
want the attackers to win; and the collaboration of those who 
do not mean to collaborate at all, but merely fail to defend 
themselves. In the Europe of 1940 this failure of self-defense 
proceeded from many complex causes. There were those who 
had not believed that the danger was real: those who mis- 
judged the attacker’s intentions, and those who misjudged his 
strength; those who thought that “it could not happen here,” 
that they were sheltered by their superior armaments, by 
their Maginot lines, or simply by their irresistible will-to- 
be-left-unattacked, known in those days as Neutrality. There 
were those who thought there was plenty of time to prepare 
for defense; these were also those who thought that what was 
threatened by attack was hardly worth defending. One and 
all, they were guilty of ignoring reality in a world whose 
history records the efforts of men to overcome, by timely 


knowledge, the dangers of the Unknown. In the fey years 
that preceded the catastrophe the population of Europe, out- 
side Germany, consisted almost exclusively of collaborators, 
by Unknowledge, with total defeat. 


II 


But if the downfall of Europe was due to that miscalcula- 
tion of reality in regard to the relative strength of France and 
Germany from which, in the whole world, only the German 
General Staff seems to have been exempt; and if this mis- 
calculation was itself an aspect of that failure of knowledge 
which enabled the Nazis to disrupt French defense from 
within, it follows that in order to understand what happened 
in 1940 we must begin by defining the knowledge that failed: 
we must examine those intellectual foundations of the French 
political system the crumbling of which destroyed France’s 
moral unity. 
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It is the outstanding merit of Professor Yves Simon’s two 
books, The Road to Vichy’ and The March to Liberation, 
that they focus the inquiry into disaster upon those founda- 
tions. While the great majority of the books dealing with the 
subject—their name is now legion—merely add to our knowl- 
edge of the how of events, Dr. Simon tackles the questions 
as to what and why. His answer penetrates to the heart of the 
matter: the defeat of France and of Europe was brought 
about by the breakdown of the system of political knowledge 
which had issued from the French Revolution, and had been 
vitalized by men’s faith in the Revolutionary ideals. It was 
a French knowledge and a French faith that had broken down. 
The position of France in Europe was not only a matter of 
military preponderance. It was Joseph de Maistre who said 
that Europe knows what it knows only when the French have 
explained it. What the last four generations of Europeans 
knew, and believed in, on the political plane had been ex- 
plained to them by Frenchmen. The very catastrophe which 
overtook Europe thus amounts to a tragic reaffirmation of 
the primacy of France. 


It is [writes Professor Simon] in place to repeat: the inertia of the demo- 
cratic nations in the face of the terrific onrush of Nazism has been caused 
by skepticism, or more precisely, by their incapacity to project on the future 
a creative vision. An attitude of doubt regarding the future kills action. 
But whenever we tried to surmount our doubt, it seemed to us that the antici- 
pations sketched in our minds were not and could not be other than utopian 
and arbitrary fictions. We experienced to the verge of despair that paralysing 
anxiety which results from a complete inability to grasp the future. . . . It 
is worthy to note that the mystery of the future of societies only appears 
insurmountable and depressing in certain periods of history. . . . The paralys- 
ing uncertainty about the future, which produces such redoubtable effects of 
doubt and inertia, is itself an effect of doubt and inertia; it is observable 


1THE RoapD To Vicuy: 1918-1938. By Yves R. Simon. Translated by James A. 
Corbett and George J. McMorrow. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 207. $2.25. 

2THE Marcu To Liperation. By Yves R. Simon. Translated from the French by 
Victor M. Hamm. Milwaukee: The Tower Press, 1942. Pp. 112. $2.00. 
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only within groups which have lost their faith; it is a disposition completely 
unknown in societies animated by a heroic faith. 


The complex interaction of confidence, prevision, and prac- 
tice in the political order could hardly be stated more con- 
cisely. And the reason for this breakdown of the peoples’ 
trust in their own power to shape their future? As far as the 
French people is concerned, Dr. Simon finds it in the psy- 
chological reaction to the First World War, at the end of 
which “France did not want to be consoled”: 


While an exceptional clear-sightedness was needed to overcome the tre- 
mendous difficulties which the establishment of peace involved, confusion, 
doubt, and resentment developed in all parts of French society. The trial 
had been too severe and something essential had given way. Our youth was 
beginning in an atmosphere of disillusionment. Many of us were to be 
easy prey for the worst forces of destruction, cynicism and despair. 

But what was this something essential that the excess of suffering had 
destroyed in the heart of the French nation? Twenty years later I thought 
I understood what it was, as I re-read certain pages of Charles Péguy. To 
those who were already scoffing at the Republic, Péguy replied: 

“You are forgetting, you are ignoring that there has been a Republican 
mysticism, and though you forget and ignore it, it will not be as if it had 
not been. Many have died for freedom just as men have died for the Faith. 
These elections today seem to you a ridiculous formality, universally deceitful 
and altogether crooked, and you have the right to say so. But men have lived, 
countless men, heroes, martyrs, and I shall even say saints . . . have lived 
heroic, saintly lives; men have suffered, men have died, a whole people has 
lived so that any fool today may have the right to go through this for- 
mality. . . . To cast your vote: today this expression seems to you utterly 
ridiculous. Yet it was prepared by a century of heroism . . . of the most 
unquestionable, of the most genuine heroism, and I will say of the most 
French heroism. ‘These elections are laughable. But there has been one 
election. It was the great division of the world, the great choice that the 
modern world had to make between the ancien régime and the Revolution. 
It was a famous contest . . . which began at the mill of Valmy and which 
scarcely came to an end on the heights of Hougoumont. . . .””* 


8The March to Liberation, p. 14. 
4The Road to Vichy, pp. 11-13. 
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The “heroic faith,” then, the loss of which deprived the 
French people of its ability to “envisage the future with 
enthusiasm” and thus paralyzed collective action by sapping 
confidence in its worthwhileness and efficacy, is identified 
by Dr. Simon as that “republican mystique” of which Péguy 
loved to speak: as the high idealism which proclaimed the 
Rights of Man, inspired the Revolutionary armies, and shaped 
the course of European history for a century and a half. In 
The March to Liberation Dr. Simon discusses, often pro- 
foundly, always brilliantly, the role of “heroic faiths” in 
history, and their relation to future-making action on the 
one hand, to barren “utopian thinking” on the other. In The 
Road to Vichy he portrays and analyzes the processes which 
between the two World Wars exhausted the creative vigor 
of the Revolutionary creed. Before we proceed to evaluate 
Dr. Simon’s account of the why of this disintegration, let us 
take a closer view of that which disintegrated. 

Just what is this “republican mystique” with which we are 
supposed to be so familiar that its formal statement is deemed 
unnecessary? I propose to implement Dr. Simon’s thesis, 
“The defeat of France was due to the disintegration, between 
1918 and 1939, of the Revolutionary faith’—a thesis which 
I believe to be true—by turning to Mr. Jacques Maritain’s 
Freedom in the Modern World with a view to defining the 
doctrine which, vitalized by the unbounded confidence of 
Frenchmen, supplied the mainspring of the inner dynamics 
of French, and Western, history since 1789. 

As a result, it would seem, of the ferment of Christian ideas in Western 
thought the idea of Freedom dominates the majority of the great political 


philosophies of modern times. But in what way? And what notion of 
Freedom do these philosophies possess? It is here that controversy begins.° 


Mr. Maritain proceeds to distinguish three such philoso- 
phies: the liberal or individualist, the “imperialist or dicta- 
torial” or what is now commonly called totalitarian, and the 


5Jacques Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World (London, 1935), p. 39. 
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Catholic. Of the three, we are concerned here with the first. 


One may build social life on Freedom taken in the sense of freedom of 
choice and as an end in itself—the conception that one may call liberal or 
individualist, which has rather faded nowadays but which in its French 
costume was the ruling fashion of the nineteenth century. In this conception 
culture and society have for their essential office the preservation of some- 
thing given: the free will of Man; in such a way that all possible acts of 
free choice may be available.® 


As a matter of fact, however, the liberal conception of free- 
dom goes beyond (and thereby falls short of) freedom of 
choice: what it intends is not all possible acts of free choice 
but all possible acts in fulfilment of as many appetites as pos- 
sible, even of appetites which in their rush to satiety jostle 
and contradict and cancel out one another. In other words, 
the rule of choice here is no longer consonance with reason; 
the will which makes it is no longer a rational appetite, but 
appetite tout court, or the sum total of appetites controlled 
henceforth solely by the physical conditions of their glutting 
themselves, conditions which they in their turn will seek to 
control. For consider: before the free will of man may mis- 
take itself for its own last end, it must first abuse itself in the 
act of turning away from that true Last End which leaves it 
free in regard to all lesser goods by virtue of being the only 
Good without an alternative. Thus in the very act of detaching 
itself from its true final end, free will loses its freedom and is 
driven to identify itself with the satisfaction of the whole man 
minus his reason. We might say that man ceases to be, as far 
as his own choice has anything to say in the matter, a rational 
creature, and becomes a Rationalist. Mr. Maritain recognizes 
that in the society based on this liberal philosophy of freedom 


men appear like so many little gods, with no other restriction on their free- 
dom save that they are not to hinder a similar freedom on the part of their 
neighbor . . . a multitude of bourgeois Ends-in-themselves with unlimited 
freedom to own and to trade and to enjoy the pleasures of life.’ 


6Op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
7Op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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Man as a rational creature enjoys freedom of choice. Man 
as a Rationalist (or Pragmatist, or Positivist, etc——for he 
compensates himself for the surrender of his reason with many 
fancy titles) does not enjoy freedom of choice: he is not in- 
terested in it. Why should these “little gods,” these “ends-in- 
themselves” waste time worrying over a mere immanent 
activity of the human person when such activity has not for 
its object wealth and increase of trade and week-end golf? 


Liberty [says Locke] does not belong to the will. If this be so (and I 
imagine it is), I leave it to be considered whether it may not put an end 
to that long agitated, and I think unreasonable, because unintelligible, ques- 
tion, viz. whether man’s will be free or no. . . . The question itself is alto- 
gether improper, and it is as insignificant to ask whether man’s will be free, 
as whether his sleep be swift or his virtue square.® 


But if freedom is not liberty to choose, what is it? Locke 
answers: it is the power to do. 

Our liberty reaches as far as that power, and no farther. For whatever 
restraint comes to check that power, or compulsion takes away that indif- 
ferency of ability on either side to act, or to forbear acting, there liberty, 
and our notion of it, presently ceases.° 


After a lapse of two centuries William James will echo 
Locke by defining freedom, according to the Pragmatic Rule, 
as “no feeling of sensible restraint.”* And Mr. Bertrand 
Russell will expatiate: “Freedom . . . means the absence of 
external obstacles to the realization of power. Taken in this 
abstract sense, freedom may be increased by either maximizing 
power or by minimizing needs.” 

Freedom in the sense of power to do as one pleases, some- 
times termed physical freedom in distinction from moral 
freedom, may be called freedom of realization as distin- 
guished from freedom of choice. But how do the little gods 
of liberal society make the choices which they proceed to 





8Locke, Essay on the Human Understanding, Book II, Chapter xxi, §14. 


9Tbid., §10. 
10William James, Some Problems of Philosophy (London, 1911), p. 62. 
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realize? Liberal thought answers, “Anyhow.” Mr. Maritain’s 
“bourgeois end-in-himself” is broadminded about freedom of 
will; he can take it or leave it, he may even take it and leave it 
at the same time, since his freedom does not boggle at a mere 
metaphysical trifle such as the Principle of Contradiction. 
The liberal world-view is compatible with the affirmation 
of freedom of will regarded as a postulate or a fact of sub- 
jective consciousness. It is also compatible with the denial 
of freedom of will in variants of biological and social deter- 
minism or even in Calvinist predestinationism. What the 
liberal world-view is incompatible with is the Catholic con- 
ception of free will as an ontological fact. 

The history of Western thought in the last four centuries 
is the record of efforts to establish man’s conception of him- 
self as his own last end by destroying whatever opposes it in 
the metaphysical order, and to implement his power to fulfill 
himself by doing as he pleases through a new type of knowl- 
edge in the physical order. All the philosophies of the last 
four hundred years that are not Thomist Realism are but one 
philosophy, variants of a basic pragmatism: having proved, 
by completing their discourse, what they purport to prove, 
they proceed to satisfy, by their completed discourse, man’s 
need for breaking up Being, which is intelligible but unyield- 
ing, into Becoming, which is tractable and exploitable; and 
to call this satisfaction Truth. But we shall not discover their 
fundamental unity as long as we limit ourselves to examining 
their discourse in the light of logic and criteriology, as long 
as we are content with inquiring, “What do they say? Is 
what they say true?” Such approach will merely result in 
discovering a unity of negation behind essential divergences 
and deep oppositions. Their unity of affirmation is revealed 
only if we question their motive: “Whom do they serve?” 
And the answer will be: they all serve man insofar as he 
refuses to serve God, so that he may serve himself and no 
other master. Their essential divergences converge, their deep 
oppositions dissolve, in the oneness of their denial of the 
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Principle of Identity as the supreme limit to man’s cosmic 
imperialism, in the enthusiasm of their submission to man’s 
self-revelation as his own last end. Yet they submit only to 
that which sets them into motion: to an act of faith. 
Anthropocentric humanism in all its forms may be reduced 
to the fideism of Apostasy. 


III 


Cartesian and post-Cartesian philosophy thought away 
those limitations of human freedom which are posited in the 
metaphysical structure of Being. The scientific movement was 
on its way to arm this human freedom by turning the processes 
of nature into an arsenal of human power. The Revolution 
took up the common task by smashing those barriers which 
the new man, fancying himself as his own end, found opposed 
to his self-fulfilment by History. The eighteenth century 
produced no new ideas; it only developed and popularized 
those of its predecessor, lowering them from the chilly 
heights of systematic statement to the warm, homely, vague 
atmosphere of Weltanschauung. The disruptive individual- 
istic trends, Cartesian, Baconian, Protestant, had already been 
at work in the Grand Siécle, but they were braked not only 
by the as yet unimpaired strength of the institutional frame- 
work, but also by the psychological discipline, still all but 
intact, rooted in the Catholic civilization whose days were 
running out. By the middle of the eighteenth century this 
discipline had yielded, not only in those who hoped to gain 
everything by its downfall, but also in those who had every 
interest in its preservation. For the nobles had come to be- 
lieve that the scheme of the universe owed them everything, 
whereas they owed nobody anything; they had, in other words, 
been infected by the very outlook which doomed them to 
extinction. The Revolution, too, was a Collaboration: 
triumphant teamwork of winners and losers, those who 
attacked and those who had forfeited the right, and lost the 
strength, to defend. 
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The French Revolution proceeded, as far as this world is concerned, in 
precisely the same manner that religious revolutions proceed with regard 
to the next. . . . It became a new religion in itself,—a religion without God, 
without a worship, without a future life, but which nevertheless, like Islam, 
poured forth its soldiers over the face of the earth. . . . The French who 
effected the Revolution . . . had faith in themselves. They never doubted 
the perfectibility and power of man; they were burning with enthusiasm for 
his glory; they believed in his worth. . . . These sentiments and passions. . . 
kept them from individual selfishness, urged them on even to self-sacrifice 
and heroism, and frequently rendered them insensible to those petty objects 
which possess the men of the present day." 


Thus Tocqueville, the Catholic liberal, characterizes, in 
1856, that “republican mystique” on which Professor Simon 
will conduct the post-mortem in 1942. And Tocqueville’s 
voice is echoed in 1890 by the positivist “reactionary” Taine, 
when he speaks of 


a new spiritual force analogous to that which formerly stimulated souls in 
Spain in the sixteenth century, in Europe at the time of the Crusades, and 
in Arabia in the time of Mahomet. It stimulates the faculties to excess, 
increases energy tenfold, transports man beyond or above himself, creates 
enthusiasts and heroes . . . irresistible conquerors and rulers.” 


A heroic faith, certainly. A true faith? Its doctrinal con- 
tent is best summed up in its own terms: Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. Let us examine these concepts in the light of 
that Catholic philosophy of freedom which Mr. Maritain 
defines in his Freedom in the Modern World. Accordingly, 
true human freedom consists in that “freedom of autonomy” 
which is the proper end of freedom in the sense of free will. 
Man achieves freedom of autonomy when 


by a participation of grace, he takes on the nature of God, transcendent, 
personal, free. When after the dissolution of his body he reaches his last 
end he is God by participation, since he has a vision of the Divine Essence. 
And even during his earthly life he can . . . become God by participation 
through his union of love with God.” 


1Alexis de Tocqueville, On the State of Society in France before the Revolution 
of 1789. Translated by Henry Reeve (London, 1856), pp. 21-22. 

12H, A. Taine, The Modern Regime (London, 1891), p. 278. 

13Freedom in the Modern World, pp. 33-34. 
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Now, how may this “freedom of the children of God” ex- 
press itself in that area of the natural world which we call 
the political order? Is this Catholic conception of freedom 
compatible with that conception of democratic liberty which 
was launched on its career by the American War of Inde- 
pendence? The Catholic conception tells us that the last end 
of man is God. It tells us that while man’s free will may 
direct his actions to any secondary good, real or apparent, 
he will act rightly only if his choice of objective is consonant 
with reason. It tells us that the limits of human freedom are 
prescribed once for all by the law of God and the law of 
nature and by the metaphysical structure of Being. This con- 
ception is certainly compatible with political liberty as exer- 
cised in democracy, provided such liberty recognizes its super- 
natural and metaphysical limitations; provided men exercise 
their freedom of choice in consonance with reason; provided 
human legislature seeks its inspiration and guidance in the 
Eternal Law, and acknowledges that law as its negative rule. 
Not only is democratic liberty compatible with the Catholic 
freedom-concept, but it has in that concept its only secure 
foundation. Once that foundation is abandoned, once the 
Eternal Law is repudiated and man substitutes himself for 
his Creator as the maker of al/ law and as the last end of his 
own actions, democratic liberty commits suicide, since men’s 
appetites, now loosed from all restraint, will recognize as their 
limit only their own capacity for self-fulfilment, will proceed 
to trample down all justice, and will in due time end by a 
progressive paralysis of all collective action as the ready prey 
of lawless Power. 

Is, then, the conception of Liberty which forms part of the 
creed of the French Revolution, compatible with the Catholic 
conception of human freedom? One is the freedom of the 
children of God; the other is the freedom of creatures who 
see the first condition of all freedom in the repudiation of 
their Creator; who hold that “it is contrary to the natural, 
innate, and inalienable right and liberty and dignity of man 
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to subject himself to an authority the root, rule, measure, and 
sanction of which is not himself.” “It is I who am King of 
the Universe. All that is outside me is inferior to me. And 
I, I am subject to no majesty.” 

How about Equality? Its Revolutionary notion signifies 
nothing more nor less than the extension to all men of Liberty 
conceived as the power to do as one pleases, including the 
power to conceive oneself as one’s own last end. Thus it con- 
fers equal rights on all men only after denying the superior 
rights of God. The fact that some of the human rights con- 
tained in this false notion of Equality overlap in their opera- 
tion those inalienable rights of the human person which flow 
from the Catholic notion of the essential spiritual equality 
of mankind, must not blind us to the differences as to origin 
and purpose which separate the two notions. Human equality 
in its Catholic sense is the equality of the children of God; 
it is rooted in the infinite Love of the Father who wills that 
all men be saved, and endows them with freedom as the means 
of fulfilling their duties to their Creator. The Catholic con- 
ception thus treats of equal rights correlated to equal obliga- 
tions in respect of man’s supernatural destiny; and to these 
rights correspond, in the natural order, those personal rights 
which entitle each man to make the most of his life on earth 
by the full development of his faculties, to seek fulfilment 
within the limits imposed by Divine and natural law in the 
realization of those final causes which are posited in his en- 
dowment and mapped by his circumstance; in performing 
to his utmost ability the tasks to which he was appointed by 
his Maker. The Revolutionary concept of Equality, on the 
other hand, flows from the repudiation of all law not based 
on the deliberations of the “general will,” of all final causes 
fixed without the consent of the will of the individual. 

Every man’s right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness is not only in accord with the Catholic conception of 


MArticle, “Liberalism.” Cath. Enc., Vol. IX, p. 212. 
15Proundhon, Justice. Quoted in Freedom in the Modern World, p. 91. 
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human equality, but has in that conception its only permanent 
safeguard against the encroachments of lawless Power: pro- 
vided that liberty is understood to be subject to the Law, 
Divine and natural; provided also that the material condi- 
tions of happiness are sought in the attainment of individual 
rewards proportionate to individual function. But the Revo- 
lutionary conception of Equality makes war on the notion of 
proportionate rewards, ignores endowment and function, and 
stipulates the right to unlimited rewards for all men. The 
Catholic conception of Equality emerges from the humble 
avowal that all differences of human stature are as nothing 
before the tremendous majesty of God. The Revolutionary 
conception of Equality springs from the envy of those who 
recognize no majesty but their own, in the face of any stature 
greater than theirs. In sum, the Catholic notion of equality 
rests on a Realistic interpretation of the nature of man and of 
his place in the world; whereas the Revolutionary equality is 
an Idealist conception which confuses accident with essence, 
postulate with fact, demand with right, desire with existence, 
the symmetrically ordered dream-world of man’s anxious 
craving with the human reality woven of organic asymmetries 
into the unalterable context of Being. 

And Fraternity? Its Revolutionary conception destroys the 
only possible foundation of human brotherhood, its founda- 
tion on the supernatural facts of Sonship and Love sealed by 
the Incarnation; and substitutes for it yet another Idealist 
postulate masquerading as a fact: it demands cooperation 
between the enlightened self-interest of all selves, individual 
and composite, as the means of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, and represents that demand as already ful- 
filled. The essence of this Fraternity, as of Revolutionary Lib- 
erty and Revolutionary Equality, is that identification of the 
desired with the existent in which Benedetto Croce sees not 
the supreme weakness, but the supreme strength and glory, of 
the liberal creed. Such Fraternity has a meaning only as the 
pragmatic curb on the excesses of Liberty, and as a moderator 
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of the inevitable contest between Liberty and Equality. It 
expresses the pious hope that the natural goodness of man, 
which it presupposes and intends to implement, really exists. 
It is, in the last resort, the attempt of the rationalist mind to 
overcome and eliminate the factor of Time as an obstacle to 
man’s frantic resolve to bend Becoming to his will: it purports 
to fill, while you wait, the need of the Revolutionary process 
for inducing a multitude of sovereign selves to accommodate 
themselves to one another before they have been properly 
taught, by democratic education, to understand the nature of 
such reciprocal accommodation. Thus Revolutionary Frater- 
nity is conceived as the emotional Ersatz for the manifest 
shortage of rationality in rationalists, a labor-saving device of 
that educatory process which will, :f there is time, persuade 
Liberty and Equality to pull together instead of pulling each 
other to pieces; it is conceived as the referee in a free-for-all 
wrestling match for material prizes the increase of whose 
available quantity will always lag behind the ever-increasing 
demand. Even as Charity divorced from the Love of God 
becomes the routine of mere philanthropy, Fraternity, di- 
vorced from Sonship, contemptuous of the Incarnation, is at 
its best nothing better than the best policy. 

These distinctions may be Catholic commonplaces. Their 
restatement here is called for by Professor Simon’s failure to 
make them with the directness which he owes to the develop- 
ment of his thesis. 

I hate as much as any man [writes Dr. Simon] the numerous and monstrous 
errors of the French revolutionary tradition. I am not one of those Catholics 
whom the Syllabus of Pius IX embarrasses. . . . The worship of liberty, 
justice, and right was in many ways an idolatrous one; it was also a homage 
paid to the unknown God, for liberty and justice are names of the true God. 
The collapse of revolutionary beliefs gave practical atheism an unexpected 
opportunity. Soon Mussolini will speak of the rotten corpse of the goddess 
of liberty: many people will not make any distinction between the rotten 
corpse and the Divine Name. The Divine Name will be scoffed at more 
surely than the goddess whom our fathers adored.” 


The Road to Vichy, pp. 13-14. 
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Beyond clarifying Professor Simon’s personal position, this 
passage merely restates the truth that when men embrace 
error they do so for the sake of the truth which error has 
twisted. What does it mean: “the collapse of revolutionary 
beliefs gave practical atheism an unexpected opportunity”? 
Practical atheism had been pretty active in France long before 
the collapse of revolutionary beliefs; it had been active in the 
name of revolutionary beliefs. What Professor Simon means 
is that the collapse of the generous Pelagian heresy embodied 
in the revolutionary beliefs gave an opening to the ungenerous 
Manichean heresy in its particularly nasty variant which iden- 
tifies Good with the power of the Ego, and scoffs at and perse- 
cutes the unpower of the Others which it identifies with Evil. 
But even the fact that the most vocal and most active of its 
enemies were ruthless egotists professing a poisonous doctrine 
does not turn the essentially Pelagian creed of the Revolution 
into a variant of Catholic orthodoxy. 


IV 


And so we arrive at the point where Professor Simon’s 
account of the disaster of France falls short of the promise of 
his own thesis. He is right when he sees the immediate cause 
of defeat in the collapse of the Revolutionary faith. But what 
caused the collapse of the Revolutionary faith? Dr. Simon 
answers: The disillusionment following upon the “excess of 
suffering” in the last war: the confusion, doubt, resentment 
which had arisen in the Masses and turned into despair at the 
petering out of the Front Populaire; the cynical materialism 
and purblind selfishness which had at the same time perme- 
ated the Classes. “It is impossible to understand anything of 
what took place in France in the last few years and is taking 
place there today, unless it is realized that during the last pre- 
war years a whole class of people grew up for whom the 
supremely important thing was neither money, nor honor, nor 
pleasure, nor God, but hatred.” ” In sum: the faith of the 


170. cit., p. 136. 
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Revolution dried up in a Left grown tired and hopeless; the 
faith of the Revolution was betrayed by a Right maddened 
by its fear of the people into a tool of Nazi designs in the fatu- 
ous hope that a Nazi victory would save its wealth and its 
privileges. 

But this explanation does not answer, it merely switches 
back by one notch the original query. Why have the masses 
lost hope? Why have the classes lost not only the last shreds 
of their sense of justice, but also their sense of self-preser- 
vation? 

Unwittingly Professor Simon answers this question when 
he calls the faith of the Revolution a heroic myth. He uses 
the term myth in the sense of Georges Sorel, to signify 


a construction which shapes the future because it expresses the strongest 
inclinations of a society . . . inclinations which recur to the mind with the 
insistence of instincts in all the circumstances of life; and which give an 
aspect of complete reality to the hopes of immediate action by which, more 
than by any other method, men can reform their desires, passions, and 


mental activity.'® 


Yet when all these words have been expended to account 
for its efficacy, a myth still remains what it was: a fiction, a 
fable. The mystique of the Revolution was nobler than the 
politique of its eventual destroyers, yet it was a humanist 
mystique, ordered not to the love and exaltation of God but to 
the love and exaltation of self-sufficient man. It is true that the 
dynamic element in any history-making action is men’s faith 
in some supreme good to which all lesser goods are ordered 
as means to their end. When such faith collapses, men will 
lose their capacity for calculating the future with confidence, 
since such calculations constitute knowledge of means to the 
end now found worthless, or unattainable, or both. Then their 
wills will be deadlocked by the question, “What is the use?” ; 
life-sustaining collective action becomes impossible, and the 
group suffering such inner breakdown becomes mere raw 





180 p. cit., pp. 197-198. 
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material for the future-shaping action of another group ani- 
mated by another kind of faith. But an efficacious faith is not 
necessarily a true faith, outside that phantasmagoria of human 
pride which goes by the name of Pragmatism. No lesson is 
hammered home by human history with greater insistence than 
this: men can go on living by their faith only as long as they 
are willing to die for it. But not even the self-immolation of a 
thousand million martyrs will turn an efficacious false faith 
into a true faith. The heroic faith of the Middle Ages was not 
a myth; it was the Faith. It never failed: it was the men who 
failed. Medieval civilization, as Mr. Bryan M. O'Reilly 
poignantly puts it in a recent article, “fell short in practice 
and lack of vision, not in principle. ... The measure of failure 
in any social order which is truly Catholic is that of original 
sin and weakness present in its members.” The failure of the 
thirteenth century was a failure of means, of human wills, of 
human reason which is capable of discovering Truth but is 
not bound to adhere to truth once discovered. 

Now, when men abandon the true Faith, the Faith still re- 
mains true; what happens is that the men who abandoned it 
will go on living in and by error—for a while. But when a 
false faith breaks down it is because it has betrayed the men 
who put their trust in it: because it failed to keep its promises. 
It was not the people of France who abandoned and betrayed 
the faith of the Revolution; it was the faith of the Revolution 
that abandoned and betrayed the people of France. What 
Yves Simon calls the exhaustion of the revolutionary mystique 
was the awakening of the paralyzing doubt in the minds and 
hearts of Frenchmen that if the promises of the Revolution 
had not been fulfilled, it was perhaps because they were unful- 
fillable. 

The essence of the Revolution as a political movement lay 
in the abolition of that hierarchic organization of society 
which had established itself as the empirical solution of the 


Bryan M. O'Reilly, “The Catholic Mind vs. the World” (Magnificat, May, 1943). 
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problems emerging from the breakdown of the Roman Em- 
pire, but which had, after the lapse of a thousand years, been 
emasculated by the growth of royal power and of mobile 
wealth, and had become little more than the legal facade for 
the abuse of privileges no longer justified by services rendered. 
Under this system what was permitted to all men—their rights 
as persons—was defined by laws independent of the deliber- 
ations of men’s wills; and what was possible to each man— 
the scope of ends which he could expect to realize as a member 
of society—was proportionate to his function, this function, in 
its turn, being determined by his hereditary fitness, that is, by 
the tradition-bound training consequent upon his birth. The 
common good of this society was supposed to result from the 
cooperation of all its members in achieving final causes fixed 
without their consent. Now it was precisely such final causes 
that Sovereign Man, the child no longer of God but of his own 
clear and distinct ideas of himself, could not tolerate. The 
Revolution therefore proceeded to abolish not the abuses of 
hierarchic society but hierarchic society itself, and to substi- 
tute for it what is now called competitive society. Under the 
latter, all ends are open to all men: everything is permitted, no 
law being recognized that does not derive from the will of 
men; and everything is possible: the function of each individ- 
ual (as the human person is now called) no longer determines 
the rewards he may expect in this life, but on the contrary, 
what he grabs for himself in everybody’s scramble for every- 
thing, his success, will determine his function. The good of 
this society consists no longer in the execution of a pre-estab- 
lished plan in which all functions converge, but in the fulfil- 
ment of the greatest possible number of desires by the greatest 
possible number of selves. Some sort of plan is expected to 
emerge from the interplay of those functions which no longer 
prescribe to, but are prescribed by, individual self-gratifica- 
tion. Shortly after the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
its launching, a Frenchman, M. Georges Bernanos, in Lettre 
aux Anglais, will describe this plan as “the chimaera of an 
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empirical equilibrium which we pursued in the hope of being 
the sole beneficiaries of its instability” (p. 48).” 

“Everything is permitted to all; everything is possible to 
all.” Such was the theory of the New Dispensation. Such was 
not the practice of the New Dispensation. In practice, every- 
thing is still permitted to all; but everything 1s possible only 
to the Rich. 

For observe: since human equality, as conceived and enacted 
by the Revolution, consists in everybody’s right to fulfill as 
many desires as possible; since the means of such fulfilment 
is power, and the measure of power in the competitive society 
is Money: to make Equality real the Revolution should have 
undertaken the complete redistribution of the national wealth 
in as equal lots as possible. Instead of doing this, the Revolu- 
tion proceeded to redistribute the property seized from the 
Church and the nobles among those who already possessed 
sufficient wealth to pay for their shares: the bourgeoisie and 
the more prosperous peasants, those who already owned land 
in freehold. Thus, having abolished all privilege on paper, the 
Revolution replaced, in fact, the constitutional privileges of 
the upper two estates with the extra-constitutional privileges 
of the third estate. The old regime had become both insuf- 
ferable and defenseless precisely because the legally anchored 
power-claims of nobility and clergy were no longer backed by 
a social reality dominated by the concentration of effective 
wealth in the hands of the bourgeoisie. Viewed from the angle 
of facts, the Revolution suppressed the existing discrepancy 
between theory and practice. But viewed from the angle of its 
own promises, the Revolution merely replaced the old dis- 
crepancy with a new discrepancy: that between a theory which 
assigned equal rights to all Frenchmen and a practice which 
robbed the rights of the majority of their substance by vastly 
increasing the power of a minority. The political structure of 
post-revolutionary France was to be characterized by that pre- 


20]. errreE AUX ANncLAis. Par Georges Bernanos. Rio de Janeiro: L’Arbre, Atlantica 
Editora, 1942. Pp. 303. $2.00. 
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ponderance of the bourgeoisie which was founded on the loot- 
ing of the economic resources of the nation through what was 
probably the worst orgy of confiscation, speculation, currency 
manipulation, false bankruptcy, seizure of debtor assets, and 
profiteering in history. 


V 


Thus the Revolution, which boasted of having replaced a 
monarchy disunited by its obsolete feudal articulation with 
the Republic One and Indivisible, ended by dividing France 
into the two Frances of the Haves and the Have-nots. The 
new division was all the more hateful because in theory it did 
not exist. It existed in fact; and it amounted to the economic 
expatriation of large numbers of politically enfranchised 
Frenchmen. Says M. Georges Bernanos: 


The bourgeois economists always argue as if our proletariat had been 
imported from another continent at the beginning of the industrial and capi- 
talist era; as if the only problem consisted in finding for our proletariat some 
acceptable modus vivendi. . .. But the French workmen are not immigrants. 
They are at home, in their own country. They are at home, in our history.” 


That indecision and instability of representative govern- 
ment in France which was the wonder of English observers 
and which was usually attributed by them to some flaw in 
the French character, to the political ineptitude of the people, 
its excitable temper, its excessive individualism, its rational- 
istic and unreasonable dislike of compromise, was in reality 
the sequel of the Revolutionary rupture between the satisfied 
and the unsatisfied. The successful working of parliamentary 
institutions requires that all problems within its purview 
should be reducible to quantitative adjustments. The indis- 
pensable condition of such government by compromise is that 
its quantitative premises, that is, its economic substructure, 
should receive unquestioning assent. This condition was ful- 
filled in England, where the inequalities of wealth and status 


210%. cit., p. 135. 
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could be and were accepted as the natural outcome of a 
historic process which in recent times tended to mitigate 
them.” This condition was unfulfilled in France, where the 
Revolution was supposed to have nullified the historic process 
and to have restarted everything “according to reason,” and 
where consequently inequalities of wealth and status were 
resented as the outcome of cheating. 

Péguy told us that the Revolution did not end at Waterloo. 
Yves Simon tells us that the Revolution ended in 1918. That 
is true in a sense. But in another sense the Revolution had 
ended on the First of Prairial in the year III: the day when 
Equality, as championed by the Jacobin sections, was defeated 
for good by Liberty, as championed by the Convention’s 
guns.” Between 1794 and 1940 France was to have eleven 
changes of political form, four dictatorships, three civil wars, 
one white terror, one red terror, three revolutions, an assort- 
ment of coups d’état, and a batch of minor revolts. Whatever 
factors of European and internal politics may have been the 
efficient or occasional causes of these upheavals, the material 
cause of most of them was that state of perpetual unrest by 
which a frustrated Jacobinism become endemic kept alive the 
fears of its bourgeois conquerors that the final reckoning of 


the Revolution had yet to be faced. 


22The condition is also fulfilled in the United States. The absence from American 
political and social life of those bitter passions which vitiated the French scene is 
due to the fact, already noted by Joseph de Maistre, that the American system did 
not start out with the promise of heaven on earth at the price of destroying the old 
order: there was no old order to destroy. The American political system was not 
called into being by a fiat of “Reason”; the American Revolution, more properly 
called the War of Independence, merely legalized and developed an existing context. 
The presence of vast unannexed wealth, absent in France, provided Liberty with 
the material conditions it needed to realize Equality. Fundamentally (and for- 
tunately) the American system is libertarian rather than equalitarian; but the 
Frontier provided disgruntled individualists with so much elbowroom that equality, 
though never fully attained, never appeared unattainable. It may be said that until 
the disappearance of the Frontier the United States merely had, in its more densely 
populated areas, a certain amount of social friction, but it escaped the more virulent 
forms of the Social Problem as known in Europe. It had, instead, its Peculiar 


Institution. 
May 20, 1795. 
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What ended in 1918 was the Revolutionary idea as the 
dynamic factor of European history. The armies of Foch 
finished the task left undone by the armies of the First Re- 
public: their victory pushed Liberty and Equality, now 
merged in the watchword Self-determination, to the line of 
the Memel, Danube, and Black Sea. Never did the Revolu- 
tionary heritage seem more secure. But it was its very triumph 
which almost instantly set Frenchmen wondering whether 
the problems left unsolved by victory could ever be solved 
by the means available within the existing system. The 
chaotic developments of the next few years, themselves fruits 
of this wonderment, destroyed whatever hope had still sur- 
vived that the conflict between the achieved revolution of the 
bourgeoisie and the revolution-yet-to-come of the people could 
ever be set aside by some parliamentary expedient. 

In the ranks of the Satisfied this disillusionment proceeded 
from frustration and fear. Its first appearance in the guise of 
a literary mood producing endless variations on the theme 
‘“‘what’s the good of anything?” antedated the end of the First 
World War by almost a generation. But this empirically 
based despair of self-fulfilment merely resuscitated the 
a priori world-weariness of the Romantic é/ite whose sen- 
sibility, doing duty for thought, had spotted two or three 
generations ahead of the rank-and-file the implications of a 
spiritual regime under which man’s desires and motives, 
being born equal, are fated to end by cancelling out one 
another. The overcharged dreams of the sons of Rousseau had 
become the sated reality of the epigonoi of Proust. Now the 
Romantics, says Henri Massis, are those who want to separate 
things from their names. Aristotle had foreseen the con- 
sequences in which a society which based its effort to realize 
the unrealizable on its attempt to think the unthinkable, 
eventually found itself imprisoned. 

To deny the necessity and real validity of the Principle of Contradiction, 
is to rob all words of their determined meanings and thus to destroy all 
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language. . . . It is to destroy all truth, since truth follows being. It is to 
destroy all thought, even all opinion, for opinion would henceforth deny 
itself in the very act of affirming itself. . . . It is to destroy all desire and 
all hate, and to enthrone absolute indifference, since what is good can no 
longer be distinguished from what is evil. Thus there would be no more 
reason for men to act. . . . One could no longer distinguish between degrees 
of error, everything would be true and false at the same time.” 


The Syllabus of the Philosopher, condemning twenty-two 
centuries ahead the suicidal heresy of the Age of the Excluded 
Middle. 

But this aesthetic nihilism of the /ettrés, issuing on its own 
plane in that quest of substitutes for experience which it calls 
thrills, in that stumbling chase after an escaped meaning which 
it calls technique, in that frantic revelation of self-contempt 
which it calls self-knowledge—this highbrow je-m’en-fichis- 
me of between-two-wars best-sellers covers up with its refined 
verbal horseplay something far more significant: the political 
and social nihilism of the Overfed. And the most sinister 
thing about this nihilism is that before issuing in Nothing, 
in the paralysis of action, it will pass through the stage of 
action for action’s sake. For now that the futility of choosing 
between essentially indifferent ends has at last become mani- 
fest, human Power comes out into the open and reveals itself as 
its own end. The saturation of the Self drives power toward 
its own increase as its sole outlet. The divorce of man’s will 
from the good is complete: the idolatry of satisfaction, having 
found all satisfaction a sham, turns into the idolatry of the 
satisfying process: nothing 1s worth while but Power. 

And thus we reach the abandonment, by the power-glutted 
Self, of the last pretense of moral principle. The liberal 
cant of haut bourgeois rhetoric, official language of the class 
that turned the catchword of Liberty into the reality of 
enrichissez-vous; the last verbal tribute paid by Greed to the 
common good, is dropped, and nothing remains but the un- 




































*Quoted in French by Fr. R. Garrigou-Lagrange in Dieu, son Existence et sa 
Nature, 6me éd. (Paris, 1933), p. 158. 
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abashed snarl of cynicism. Péguy saw it coming;” and “at the 
end of the movement described by Péguy,” adds Yves Simon, 
“there will be the realistic little cads of whom Bernanos 
speaks, readers of Le Jour, of Candide, of Gringoire, of 
Je Suis Partout, insulters of the oppressed and lovers of 
force.”” There will be the committees, official and unofficial, 
to promote cultural exchange with Hitler’s Germany. There 
will be the brilliant young sons of millionaire fathers who, 
bored with tennis and motor-racing, will visit Nuremberg 
rallies and will report in glowing language the wonders of a 
new age which believes in nothing but Power and knows how 
to make power grow. 

While amongst the bourgeois beneficiaries of the Revolution 
the dialectic of untrammelled Liberty thus issues in that wor- 
ship of Power-in-itself which seeks to nullify all commands 
of justice by declaring justice an illusion, and reduces Right 
to the self-expression of the Accomplished Fact, amongst the 
People, holders of the stock certificates of an Equality, Ltd., 
looted by its own directors, the corresponding process reaches 
its climax in a less ignoble but no less fatal fallacy: in that 
ideology of Social Justice which strives to overcome limits 
and obstacles by ignoring their existence; the ideology which 
reduces Fact to the automatic self-expression of Right. The 
postulate of unlimited liberty for all, unable, like all postulates 
of Sovereign Man, to achieve itself until it has already been 
achieved, takes refuge for a moment in that freedom to think 
as one pleases which confuses thinking with wishing so that 
it may identify wishing with creating. This last attempt of 
the French people to stave off its realization that the heroic 
myth of the Revolution was a myth, manifested itself in the 
outburst of political Idealism known as the Popular Front. 





25The historical, social, political and religious thought of Péguy, too little known 
to American readers, is now available, at least in part, in an admirable volume 
recently published. Bastc Verities. Prose and Poetry. By Charles Péguy. Rendered 
into English by Ann and Julian Green. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. Pp. 
282. $2.75. 

The Road to Vichy, p. 13. 
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The program of the Popular Front called for a good deal 
less than the full measure of Revolutionary justice, and for 
hardly more than the workers’ due according to essential 
justice. But the attempt to realize this program within the 
European context of 1936-37 amounted to pushing France to 
the edge of the abyss toward which she was already being 
dragged by the real but undercover collaborationists of the 
Right. 

The tragedy was not that the program of the Left and the 
program of the Right were irreconcilably opposed to each 
other, but that the program of both Right and Left stood in 
irreconcilable opposition to itself. The Left, which feared 
and hated Hitlerism, wanted security without armaments, or 
else armaments without sacrifice; an increased share in a 
decreased production; the fulfilment of the Revolution with- 
out the self-disregarding discipline of the Revolution. Later 
on it wanted victory without fighting. All along, it willed the 
end without willing the means. The Right, which hated the 
French people more than it feared the German war lords, 
willed the end without willing the means insofar as it wanted 
internal stability without economic justice; it willed the 
means: Nazi support against the recalcitrant masses, without 
having the insight to face the end: that Gletchschaltung within 
the Nazi New Order which was to be its eventual reward. 
The Left lived and acted in a fictitious reality by wilfully 
ignoring the strength of the Nazi menace; the Right lived and 
acted in a fictitious reality by wilfully ignoring the nature of 
the Nazi menace. Both sides agreed only in their frantic 
resolve to live happily ever after behind the psychological 
Maginot line which each had constructed by mistaking its 
own clear and distinct ideas for reality; until Reality, repre- 
sented by Hitler’s Panzer divisions, turned the real Maginot 
line which was the military equivalent of the refusal of 
Idealist philosophy to consider and deal with objections. 
And so Hitler arrived, to reap where Luther, Descartes, 
Bacon, and Rousseau had sown. 
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VI 


That never-healed breach between Bourgeoisie and People, 
fatal penalty of the Revolutionary rape of Equality by Liberty, 
which we have analyzed above, is recognized as the basic 
cause of defeat by M. Georges Bernanos in what is, despite 
some grave faults, probably the finest book that has yet ap- 
peared on the fall of France. Lettre aux Anglais is one of 
those rare works to which a reviewer may best do justice 
by cutting discussion short with the advice, Read it. Yet there 
would be injustice, also, in not reporting its flaws; so let us 
get it over. M. Georges Bernanos’ hatred of Spain and Italy 
is regrettable; and in the expression of this hatred he not only 
supplies the enemies of the Church with truth-twisting catch- 
words such as “clerical fascism” and other ammunition for 
liberal prejudice, but also displays a strange myopia in regard 
to the Counter-Reformation. And in his flaming contempt for 
Collaboration he fails to insist on the distinction between 
Frenchmen of the Right who stayed in France to serve her 
liberation, and Frenchmen who stayed to serve themselves 
by serving Hitler. But these defects are overshadowed by 
the merits of his book. M. Bernanos’ account of the bourgeois 
spirit is the best I have ever read. The essential bourgeois is 
he who will lose his life by being too intent on saving it. 
To this fundamentally stupid playing safe, which destroyed 
the Third Republic, M. Bernanos opposes the Catholic and 
medieval concept of Honor. Now, I would define honor as 
the acceptance and fulfilment of physically non-enforceable 
obligations. If the honor of France has been defiled by the 
bourgeois appeasers of Evil, heirs of the wealth based on 
the bankruptcy of the assignats, it was because the economic 
beneficiaries of the Pelagian self-sufficiency of Revolutionary 
dogma were also Pragmatists who identify survival with 
Right. And the pragmatist is one who by commending honesty 
as the best policy betrays that he has no inkling of honor’s 
meaning. Lettre aux Anglais also contains a magnificent 
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analysis of the dereliction of the French élites and of the 
role of mediocrity in modern civilization; a warning, as 
eloquent as it is subtle, against that masked totalitarianism 
of agnostic libertarians which is our greatest danger because 
of the modern preference of security to freedom; and a great 
passage on the limits of what America can do for Europe. 

On an entirely different plane Mr. Alexander Werth’s 
The Twilight of France” can hardly be praised too highly. 
Mr. Werth, an English liberal and one of the best contem- 
porary correspondents, describes month by month, almost 
week by week, the surface processes of that disintegration of 
which Dr. Simon and M. Bernanos reveal the psychological 
and philosophical underside. If Mr. Werth misses the forest 
because of his expert’s preoccupation with trees, the fault is 
not his but of the modern conception of journalism. For one 
reader at least, who during his ten years’ stay in pre-defeat 
France was too absorbed in the forest to pay sufficient heed to 
the trees, The Twilight of France provides not only a fascina- 
ting if melancholy tale but also a valuable manual of history. 
And the same reader intends no disparagement of Mr. Werth’s 
work when he says that Professor D. W. Brogan’s introduc- 
tion to it is even better. 

M. Léon Marchal, who in April, 1942, resigned his post 
as Counselor to the French Embassy in Washington to join 
General de Gaulle, gives a reliable, because dispassionately 
factual, summary of the mistakes of the Pétain regime in 
Vichy: Two Years of Deception.” Of the two basic errors 
of “Vichy,” one, the assumption of an inevitable and quick 
Nazi conquest of England in the summer of 1940, was mainly 
a miscalculation of military fact and English psychology, and 
as such venial; but the other error, the fatuous notion that 


27THE TWILIGHT OF FRANCE, 1933-1940. By Alexander Werth. Edited with an 
Introduction by D. W. Brogan. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 


Pp. xxiv, 368. $3.50. 
28Vicny: Two Years oF Deception. By Léon Marchal. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company, 1943. Pp. x, 251. $2.50. 
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the Catholic conceptions of family, education, work, and 
corporative organization which Pétain attempted to revive 
had a chance of survival in Nazified Europe, rooted in an 
ignorance of the true nature of Nazism so profound as to 
disqualify those men of Vichy who were not attentistes from 
doing anything for France. The rest of the deception followed 
logically and ineluctably from those errors; M. Marchal tells 
us about process and result. 


VII 


Forecasting the future remains outside the scope of this 
essay. Suffice it to state that this writer agrees with Professor 
Brogan that the France freed by Allied victory will not re- 
store the Third Republic; he also agrees with Professor 
Simon that she will probably choose a republican form of 
government with parliamentary institutions purified by awful 
experience. Possibly the worst war-surviving effect of 
“Vichyism” will be the discredit, for some time to come, not 
only of the idea of monarchy, which has the sanction of the 
logic of French history, but also of the conservative idea. 
The French masses will be no more apt than the American 
and British liberal é/ites to accept M. Bernanos’ most per- 
tinent distinction between Rightist doctrine and the Rightists 
who betrayed it. At least they will hardly accept that dis- 
tinction in a hurry. 

The prophets with whom I emphatically do not agree are 
those who proclaim that France is finished. There are such, 
both in the United States and in Britain. We have heard that 
tune before; it was then a German tune with Anglo-Saxon 
words. Today it sounds suspiciously like the Internationale. 
Those who sing it are the liberal worshippers of total force. 
Only they who know nothing about Europe will be taken in 
by it. For what Europe, freed from the Nazi nightmare by 
Allied victory, will need no less than it will need shipments 
of wheat and corned beef, is the power of thought. And the 
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French are the thinking people. For two hundred years they 
have been thinking hard along the wrong way; they have 
reached the end of that road, and they know where it has 
led them. If they think hard enough now, they will think 
their way back to Truth. I believe that, once Nazism is 
smashed, France will not only restore herself presently, but 
will also regain that leadership which she never lost: for she 
has led Europe in suffering. At the head of the peoples of 
Europe she has been, she still is, doing penance for the sins 
of us all. She is still what she has been for sixteen hundred 
years: the eldest daughter of the Church.” 


29The substance of the foregoing essay will be incorporated in a book, The Re- 
conquest of Christendom, to be published by Sheed and Ward in New York, and 
by Eyre and Spottiswoode in London. 
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fact that some sort of world leadership is now being 

thrust upon them; and that, not by the powerful ad- 
vocacy of a prophetizing and impractical idealist, as ap- 
peared to be the case after the last war, but by the very logic 
of concrete historical events. The main object for concern, 
henceforth, would seem to be the extent and quality of such 
leadership as we shall be able to supply. In other words, how 
far are we, as a separate people, prepared for such a task 
or how are the peoples of an older world going to be disposed 
to accept what we have to offer? 

The boast made in our name, in the days before the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, that we were “the arsenal of dem- 
ocracy” was, already, an admission in the premises of both 
our strength and our weakness in this connection. We are the 
people that “get things done.” As a result of our relatively 
brief but exuberant endeavor to exploit and control the forces 
of nature with a view to improving the external conditions 
of our human existence we are now the responsible heirs of 
the greatest civilization the world has ever seen. But in 
the process we have tended more and more to reduce all 
that the older and more experienced peoples of the world 
have for ages cherished as an inheritance of culture to some- 
thing only vaguely sensed by us and most inadequately summed 
up under the political catchword: democracy. 

The full force of this twofold observation will stand out 
more clearly in the light of what critics of our national life, 
such as Herbert Croly, were saying of us in the days before 
the last war. In The Promise of American Life, he already 
warned us against the fact that: 


\ MERICANS have been slow in awakening to the 
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The average Western American of Lincoln’s generation was funda- 
mentally a man who subordinated his intelligence to certain dominant prac- 
tical interests and purposes. He was far from being a stupid or slow-witted 
man. On the contrary, his wits had been sharpened by the traffic of American 
politics and business, and his mind was shrewd, flexible, and alert. But he 
was wholly incapable of disinterest or of concentrated intellectual exertion. 
His energies were bent on the conquest of certain stubborn external forces, 
and he used his intelligence almost exclusively to this end. The struggles, 
the hardships, and the necessary selfdenial of pioneer life constituted an ad- 
mirable training of the will. It developed a body of men with great resolution 
of purpose and with great ingenuity and fertility in adapting their insufficient 
means to the realization of their important business affairs. But their almost 
exclusive preoccupation with practical tasks and their failure to grant their 
intelligence any room for independent exercise bent them into exceedingly 
warped and one-sided human beings (p. 90). 


Since the days of the Civil War this energetic one-sided- 
ness has become almost typical of the American character. 
To strengthen the national trend in this direction there was, 
at the turn of the century, the unfortunate adoption through- 
out the country of the elective system of Charles William 
Eliot, president of Harvard University (1869-1909), to meet 
“the practical demands of the times” in which we live. Fol- 
lowing this came the widespread acceptance, especially by 
our educators, of John Dewey’s pragmatic instrumentalism 
as the American philosophy. But here again we are presented 
with nothing more than the crudest sort of an attempt to 
rationalize and justify the tendency of the practical man 
to deny the primary function of the human intelligence, which 
is to seek the truth for its own sake, as the essential desideratum 
of our nature as rational and responsible beings. 

In the light of such a gradual reduction of our moral stan- 
dards of conduct there is a wholesome admonition in Herbert 
Croly’s contention that Lincoln was more than an American 


in that: 


While still remaining one of the body of men who, all unconsciously, 
impoverished their minds in order to increase the momentum of their prac- 
tical energy, he none the less achieved for himself a mutually helpful relation 
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between a firm will and a luminous intelligence. The training of his mind, 
the awakening of his imagination, the formation of his taste and style, the 
humorous dramatizing of his experience, — all this discipline had failed to 
pervert his character, narrow his sympathies, or undermine his purposes. 
His intelligence served to enlighten his will, and his will, to establish the 
mature decisions of his intelligence (p. 93). 


This last puts Lincoln back in the class of the Founding 
Fathers. For, as the great French journalist, Raoul de Roussy 
de Sales pointed out in The Making of Tomorrow: 


One of the most striking characteristics of the American system of gov- 
ernment and of the political philosophy that supports it is the fact that they 
were established by men who had the opportunity and the ability to think 
of what they were doing not only in terms of the present, but with an eye 
on the future and a competent knowledge of the past. More than any other 
document of its kind, the Constitution is the product of intelligence. It was 
worked on by men who were not subject to the pressure of public passion 
and who, consciously and conscientiously, set out to study the lessons of 
history in order to build a system that would eliminate some of the most 
glaring defects of government, as shown by past experience, and that would 
endure (p. 301). 


On the other hand, pursuant to his previous statement, 
Herbert Croly states progressively that: 

Just because his actions were instinct with sympathy and understanding, 
Lincoln was certainly the most humane statesman who ever guided a nation 
through a great crisis. He always regarded other men and acted towards 
them, not merely as the embodiment of an erroneous or harmful idea, but 
as human beings, capable of better things; and consequently all of his 
thoughts and actions looked in the direction of a higher level of human as- 
sociation. It is this characteristic which makes him a better and, be it hoped, 
a more prophetic democrat than any other national American leader (pp. 93, 
94). 

This puts Lincoln clearly on the side of Dorothy Thompson 
in her perfect answer to such proponents of Jeffersonian New 
Dealism as Henry Wallace, the Western politician, and Pro- 
fessor C. J. Friedrich of Harvard University, author of The 
New Belief in the Common Man. In Listen, Hans she stressed 


the fact that: 


If we are appealing to the ‘Common People’ for the ‘Century of the 
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Common Man,’ we need some new definitions. What do we mean by the 
‘Common People’? Are we going in for an inverted snobbery that attributes 
creative power exclusively to hand-workers, or that brands every wealthy 
man a knave, per se, or that seeks to elevate the mediocre run-of-the-mill into 
an international ideal ? 

Let us define what we mean. 

The ‘common people’ all over the world today are not to be catalogued 
by social or economic class. They are all those who recognize their kin- 
ship with the commonalty of mankind. They are all those who share a 
common suffering and yearn for a common human aim. They are all those 
who seek a common meaning through a common sense for the establishment 
of a community and a commonwealth in harmony with their reason and 
their consciences. The cheap concept that an industrial worker necessarily 
because of the grease on his hands belongs to that commonalty of men was 
never true. Today it is less true than ever. The Queen of England today, 
because of the motherliness in her heart —a motherliness full of concern 
and pain for the sufferings of people, all people — belongs to that new 
‘common people’ who are common because they share commonalty. 

But these ‘common people’ all over the world need principles around which 
they can rally for the establishment of a new internationalism of freedom 


and dignity (pp. 105, 106). 


This assertion that the multitudinous wills of the “com- 
mon people” throughout the world are definitely inclined 
toward a desire for the common good of all, but that to the 
achievement of this end they are desperately in “need of 
principles around which they can rally” is fundamentally 
in line with the great cultural assumptions on which our own 
more genuine American constitutional tradition was originally 
established. 

As proof of this one need only recall the statement attrib- 
uted to Washington at the time when the Federal Convention 
was about to assemble; a statement which, in the providential 
framing and eventual ratification of our Constitution, proved 
no less momentous than was the battle of Gettysburg toward 
the saving of the Union. Aware of the disposition of some 
among the members to advocate half measures as more likely 


1LisTEN, Hans. By Dorothy Thompson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 
x, 292. 
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to meet with approval than any thoroughgoing reform, Wash- 
ington declared: “It is too probable that no plan we propose 
will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be 
sustained. If to please the people, we offer what we our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair. The event is in the hand of God.” But for such a 
stand which would now be shouted down as anti-democratic 
by a generation that was never taught to look beyond what 
is strictly contemporaneous or exclusively phenomenal, we 
never would have had our Constitution. For it is only as 
“the product of intelligence” and therefore consonant with 
human nature that it has succeeded for over a hundred and 
fifty years in holding the loyalty of the “common people” 
of the United States who thus were enabled to see in it the 
“establishment of a community and a commonwealth in har- 
mony with their reason and their consciences.” 

The spirit that sustained the members of the Federal Con- 
vention, as a result of Washington’s decisive challenge, is 
well expressed in the words of James Wilson, the chief ar- 
chitect of our Constitution, when, some years later, in a lec- 
ture at the College of Philadelphia he called attention to 


the fact that: 


Despotism, by an artful use of “superiority” in politics; and scepticism, 
by an artful use of “ideas” in metaphysics, have endeavored —and their 
endeavors have frequently been attended with too much success — to destroy 
all true liberty and sound philosophy. By their baneful effects, the science of 
man and the science of government have been poisoned to their very foun- 


tains.” 


In this there was no demagogic appeal or Utopian claim 
that the past should be ignored on the ground that neither 
civilized tradition nor a “sound philosophy” had anything to 
offer toward the constructive problems of real statesmen. 

If there was one statement in the Federal Convention which 
all the members accepted without qualification it was that 





*Selected Political Essays of James Wilson, ed. by R. G. Adams, p. 226. 
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of Hamilton: “The science of policy is the knowledge of 
human nature.’”* This in summary was but a restatement 
of what Burke had said when in defense of the Colonies some 
twenty years earlier he maintained that “Politics ought to 
be adjusted, not to human reasonings, but to human nature; 
of which reason is but a part, and by no means the greatest 
part.”* In other words, the founders of our Constitution, 
many of whom had previously signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, were committed pretty much in common, both 
as a result of education and long discriminating study, to a 
philosophy of man and of government which was certainly 
not derived from Locke or Hume or any of the French 
eighteenth-century rationalists. 

The fundamental assumption of this distinctive philosophy 
can be found clearly set forth in one of the books most widely 
read throughout the Colonies in the days before our Revolu- 
tion but which our historians have unaccountably chosen 
to ignore. In The Principles of Natural and Politic Law,’ 
Jean Jacques Burlamaqui states: 

Man, designed for happiness, should certainly have been formed in such 
a manner as to find himself under an absolute necessity of desiring and pur- 
suing good, and of shunning on the contrary evil in general. Were the nature 
of these faculties (understanding and will) such as to leave him in a state of 
indifference, so as to be at liberty in this respect to suspend or alter his 
desires, plain it is, that this would be esteemed a very great imperfection 
in him; an imperfection that would imply a want of wisdom in the Author 
of his being, as a thing directly opposite to the end, he proposed, in giving 
him life. . 

No less an inconveniency would it be, on the other hand, were necessity, 
which man is under, of pursuing good and avoiding evil to be such, as would 
insuperably determine him to act, in consequence of the impressions, made 
on him by each object. Such is the state of human things, that we are fre- 






























*Documents Illustrative of the Formation of the Union of the American States, 
ed. by C. C. Tansill (Washington, 1927), p. 796. 
‘The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke (Oxford), vol. I, p. 335. 
5Translated by Nugent, London, 1748. The copy used here is the seventh edition, 
Philadelphia, 1830. For the dissemination of Burlamaqui’s work in America see 
R. F. Harvey, Jean Jacques Burlamaqui, pp. 79-105. 
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quently deceived by appearances; it is very rare that good or evil presents 
itself to us pure and without mixture; but there is almost always a favorable 
and an adverse side, an inconveniency, mixed with utility. In order to act 
therefore with safety, and not to be mistaken in our account, it is generally in- 
cumbent on us to suspend our first motions, to examine more closely into 
things, to make distinctions, calculations, and compensations; all which re- 
quires the use of liberty. Liberty is therefore, as it were, a subsidiary faculty, 
which supplies the deficiencies of the other powers, and whose office ceaseth as 
soon, as it has redressed them. 

Hence let us conclude, that man is provided with all the necessary means 
for attaining to the end for which he is designed; and that in this, as in 
every other respect, the Creator has acted with wonderful wisdom (Vol. I, 


p. 16). 
Because of this dynamic tendency of our being to the good, 
men are social by nature: 


(They) have all one common nature, the same faculties, same inclinations, 
wants, and desires. They cannot do without one another; and it is only 
by mutual assistance, they are capable of attaining to a state of ease and 
tranquility. Hence we observe a natural inclination in mankind, that draws 
them towards each other, and establishes a commerce of services and ben- 
evolence between them, whence results the common good of the whole, and 
the particular advantages of individuals. The natural state therefore of men 
among themselves is a state of union and society; society being nothing 
more than the union of several persons for their common advantage. Besides, 
it is evident that this must be a primitive state, because it is not the work of 
man, but established by divine institution. Natural society is a state of 
equality and liberty; a state, in which all men enjoy the same prerogatives, 
and an entire independence on any other power but God. For every man 
is naturally master of himself, and equal with his fellow creatures, so long 
as he does not subject himself to another person’s authority by a particular 


convention (pp. 26, 27). 


What Burlamaqui meant by this last is revealed in his de- 
cidedly medieval and feudal definition of sovereignty ac- 
cording to which: 

The sovereign becoming the depository as it were of the will and strength 
of each individual, which are united in his person, all the other members of 


the society become subjects, and find themselves under an obligation of obeying 
and conducting themselves pursuant to the laws, imposed upon them by the 


sovereign (p. 134). 
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Withal, however, Burlamaqui’s conception of the State 
still remains distinctly Christian in its fundamental principles 
as is Clear from the following: 

How great soever the change may be, which government and sovereignty 
make in the state of nature, yet we must not imagine, that the civil state 
properly subverts all natural society, or that it destroys the essential rela- 
tions, which men have among themselves, or those between God and man, 
This would be neither physically nor morally possible; on the contrary, 
the civil state supposes the nature of man such, as the Creator formed it; 
it supposes the primitive state of union and society, with all the relations 
this state includes; it supposes in fine the natural dependence of man with 
regard to God and his laws. Government is so far from subverting this 
first order, that it has been rather established with a view to give it new 
degree of force and consistency. It was intended to enable us the better to 
discharge the duties, prescribed by natural laws, and to attain more certainly 
the end, for which we were created (pp. 134, 135). 


All of this furnishes a much more adequate and intelligent 
background for a proper understanding of the principles 
set forth in the preamble to the Declaration of Independence 
than anything to be found in the muddleheaded works of 
Locke or of his predecessors, the English Levellers. On the 
other hand, nothing could be further removed from the prag- 
matic cynicism of Machiavelli and the paganizing thinkers 
of the Renaissance or from the pessimism of the Reformers 
or from the naturalism of the writers and demagogues who 
were responsible for the miscarriage of the French Revolu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, were it not for Burlamaqui’s feudal 
notion of the derivation of sovereignty his conception of the 
State might be said to be identical with that of St. Thomas, 
Vittoria, St. Robert Bellarmine, Richard Hooker, Suarez 


and Burke. According to Burlamaqui: 


All societies are formed by the concurrence or union of the wills of several 
persons, with a view of acquiring some advantage. Hence it is that societies 
are considered as bodies, and receive the appellation of moral persons; by 
reason that those bodies are in effect animated with one sole will, which 
regulates all their movements. This agrees particularly with the body politic 
or state. The sovereign is the chief or head, and the subjects the members ; 
all their actions, that have any relation to society, are directed by the will 
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of the chief. Hence, so soon as states are formed, they acquire a kind of 
personal properties; and we may consequently, with due proportion, at- 
tribute to them whatever agrees in particular with man; such as certain ac- 
tions and rights, that properly belong to them, certain duties, they are 
obliged to fulfil, etc. (p. 135). 


That this is not the conception of the State on which our 
Constitution is actually founded is clear from the definition 
given by Justice Wilson in Chisholm vs. Georgia: 


By a State I mean, a complete body of free persons united together for 
their common benefit, to enjoy peaceably what is their own, and to do 
justice to others. It is an artificial person. It has its affairs and its interests: 
It has its rules: It has its rights: And it has its obligations. It may acquire 
property distinct from that of its members: It may incur debts to be dis- 
charged out of the public stock, not out of the private fortunes of individuals. 
It may be bound by contracts; and for damages arising from the breach of 
those contracts. In all our contemplations, however, concerning this feigned 
and artificial person, we should never forget, that, in truth and nature, those 
who think and speak, and act, are men (2 Dall. 419). 


According to this, sovereignty originates not in the in- 
dividual but in the people considered as a politically or- 
ganized whole. It was this definition of a State that made it 
possible for the Federal Convention to propose a plan where- 
by sovereignty was to be divided between the States and the 
Federal government and thus bring about the formation of 
the “more perfect union” that came into existence once the 
Constitution had been duly ratified. Now the idea that 
sovereignty is inherent in the “people” considered as a cor- 
porate moral whole and that all sovereignty in government 
is necessarily delegated was not wholly original with Wilson. 
Whether as a result of his intimate association with Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton or in consequence of his own read- 
ing, the fact is his conception of the State was identical in 
content with that of the great Spanish theologian and philoso- 
pher, Francisco Suarez. According to the latter’s exposition 


of the matter: 


It should be noted that a multitude is to be considered in two ways; first 
only insofar as it is a sort of aggregate wholly without order, or physical or 
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moral union, since it forms neither a physical nor a moral unity, and so, 
strictly speaking, it is not one body politic, and hence does not need one head or 
chief. Wherefore, considering a multitude in this manner, this power of juris- 
diction is never understood as existing properly and formally, but at most, 
radically. But in another way the multitude of men is to be considered, 
insofar as they are joined by individual will or common consent in one body 
politic by the one bond of society, that they may be of mutual aid in due 
order to one political end, as they form one mystical body, which may be 
said to be morally one per se: in consequence of which this latter has need 
of one head. Therefore, in a community of this character and considered as 
such, this power of jurisdiction exists from the nature of the case in such 
wise that it is not in the power of men to be thus united together and to 
hinder this power of jurisdiction. 

Hence if we imagine men to desire both, namely, to be thus united to- 
gether under the condition that they should not remain subject to this power 
of jurisdiction, there would be a contradiction, and hence nothing would be 
accomplished. The reason is that without political government or means in 
order thereto, one body politic cannot be conceived: and this not only be- 
cause otherwise that body could not be directed to one end and common 
good, and to some common and superior power having jurisdiction; but 
also because otherwise that body could not be directed to one end and 
common good; and so it is repugnant to natural reason that there be a 
human congregation which is united as one body politic with no common 
power of jurisdiction to which the individuals of the community are bound 
in obedience; and so if that power of jurisdiction be not in some person 
previously determined, it needs must exist in the community as a whole 
(Italics inserted ) .° 


As a corollary to this it clearly follows, as Suarez held, 
that, insofar as the community reserves power to itself, its 
decision is ultimate and binding. “For such communities,” 
he says, “retain the supreme governmental power in them- 
selves, not having transferred it to any prince. Wherefore 
by means of this power they can enact laws for themselves” 
(IIT, 9, 6). 

James Wilson’s singular contribution to the debates in the 
Federal Convention consisted in his ability to discern that if 
a “people” politically organized could retain sovereignty in 
themselves and by means of this enact laws for themselves, 


"De Legibus ct Legislatore Deo, III, 2, 4. 
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several such “people” might withdraw sovereign powers from 
their existing governments and allocate limited sovereign 
powers to a central government which would provide for the 
common good of all the people, whether as politically or- 
ganized or as individuals. As he himself expressed this novel 
idea in his opinion in Chisholm vs. Georgia: 

To the Constitution of the United States the term SOVEREIGN, is totally 
unknown. There is but one place where it could have been used with pro- 
priety. But, even in that place it would not, perhaps, have comported with 
the delicacy of those, who ordained and established that Constitution. They 


might have announced themselves “SOVEREIGN” people of the United States. 
But serenely conscious of the fact, they avoided the ostentatious declaration. 


In the Convention itself, when debate on the proposals of 
the Virginia and New Jersey plans had reached a deadlock, 
Hamilton, as Dr. Johnson from Connecticut expressed it: 
“with boldness and decision, proposed a system totally differ- 
ent from both; and though he has been praised by everybody, 
he has been supported by none” (Tansill, of. cit., p. 791). 
What Hamilton had done was to overshoot the mark by pro- 
posing a plan that would provide for a strong central gov- 
ernment, sovereign in its own right and independent of State 
governments. To our American historians who seem to be 
quite incapable of rising above the superficial and demagogic 
level of an overexploited Jeffersonianism, this has been taken 
as an indication of “how completely Hamilton failed to 
grasp the value of federalism.’” What they utterly fail to 
recognize in their uncomprehending way is that no sooner 
did James Wilson explain what he meant by his new and 
unprecedented form of federalism than Hamilton, in a spirit 
of true and disinterested statesmanship, became his first and 
most intelligent convert. In his rejoinder to Hamilton’s pro- 


posal Wilson said: 


I am (to borrow a sea-phrase) for taking a new departure, and I wish 





"The Growth of the American Republic, by S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager, 
Vol. I, p. 284. 
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to consider in what direction we sail, and what may be the end of our voy- 
age. I am for a national government, though the idea of federal is, in my 
view the same. With me it is not a desirable object to annihilate the State 
governments, and here I differ from the honorable gentleman (Hamilton) 
from New York (Tansill, of. cit., p. 785). 


To this Hamilton immediately answered: 


I agree to the proposition. I did not intend . . . a total extinguishment of 
State governments; but my meaning was, that a national government ought 
to be able to support itself without the aid or interference of the State 
governments, and that therefore it was necessary to have full sovereignty. 
Even with corporate rights the States will be dangerous to the national gov- 
ernment, and ought to be extinguished, newly modified, or reduced to a 
smaller scale (p. 786). 


Some days later, while deprecating the suggestion that 
the second branch of the general legislature should be ap- 
pointed by the State legislatures, Wilson made it clear as 
to how he thought the States could and should be “new modi- 
fied” so as to allow for a truly sovereign general government. 
Said he: 


The great system of Henry the IV of France, aided by the greatest states- 
men is small when compared to the fabric we are now about to erect. In 
laying the stone amiss we may injure the superstructure; and what will be the 
consequence, if the corner-stone should be loosely placed? It is improper 
that the State legislatures should have the power contemplated to be given 
them. A citizen of America may be considered in two points of view— 
as a citizen of the general government, and as a citizen of the particular 
State in which he may reside. We ought to consider in what character he 
acts in forming a general government. I am both a citizen of Pennsylvania 
and of the United States. I must therefore lay aside my State connections 
and act for the general good of the whole.— We must forget our local 
habits and attachments. The general government should not depend on 
the State governments (pp. 806, 807). 


This democratic proposal of Wilson’s was not incorporated 
into the Constitution until 1913 when by means of the seven- 
teenth amendment it was provided that Senators were to be 
elected by the people of the respective States of the Union. 
But in the meantime no one ever better understood the funda- 
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mental principle on which Wilson based his contention than 
did Hamilton. Three years after the Constitution had been 
ratified and two years before the case, Chisholm vs. Georgia, 
was decided -he declared in his opinion as to the constitution- 
ality of the bank of the United States that: 


It appears to the Secretary of the Treasury that this general principle is 
inherent in the very definition of government, and essential to every step 
of progress to be made by that of the United States, namely: That every 
power vested in a government is in its nature sovereign, and includes, by 
force of the term, a right to employ all the means requisite and fairly ap- 
plicable to the attainment of the ends of such power, and which are not pre- 
cluded by restrictions and exceptions specified in the Constitution, or not 
immoral, or not contrary to the essential ends of political society. 

This principle, in its application to government in general, would be 
admitted as an axiom; and it will be incumbent upon those who may in- 
cline to deny it, to prove a distinction, and to show that a rule which, in 
the general system of things, is essential to the preservation of the social 
order, is inapplicable to the United States. 

The circumstance that the powers of sovereignty are in this country divided 
between the National and State governments, does not afford the distinction 
required. It does not follow from this, that each of the portion of powers 
delegated to the one or to the other, is not sovereign with regard to its proper 
object. It will follow from it, that each has sovereign power as to certain 
things, and not as to other things. To deny that the government of the United 
States has sovereign power, as to its declared purposes and trusts, because its 
power does not extend to all cases, would be equally to deny that the State 
governments have sovereign power in any case, because their power does 
not extend to every case. The tenth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution exhibits a long list of very important things which they may not do. 
And thus the United States would furnish the singular spectacle of a 
political society without sovereignty, or of a people governed, without gov- 
ernment.® 


This, in so far as it disposed of Jefferson’s unreasonable and 
bigoted insistence upon a “strict construction” of the Con- 
stitution, furnished the basis for Chief Justice Marshall’s 
momentous decision in McCulloch vs. Maryland. That it 
was in full accord with what the American “people” com- 
mitted themselves to when the ninth State ratified is testified 


od 


*The Federalist, ed. by Paul L. Ford, pp. 655, 656. 
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to by no less a witness than James Madison who, some thirty 
years later, when as the last surviving member of the Federal 
Convention, he declared, in the face of John C. Calhoun’s old 
Bodinian contention that sovereignty was indivisible, and 
above all law, that: 

It has hitherto been understood that the supreme power, that is, the 
sovereignty of the people of the states was in its nature divisible, and was 
in fact divided, according to the Constitution of the United States, between 
the states in their united and the states in their individual capacities, and so 
viewed by the Convention in transmitting the Constitution to the Congress of 
the Confederation; so viewed and so called in official, in controversial, and 
in popular language. Of late another doctrine has occurred, which supposes 
that sovereignty is in its nature indivisible. ... This discord of opinions arises 
from a propensity in many to prefer the use of theoretical guides, technical 
language, to the division and depositories of power as laid down in the con- 
stitutional charter. ... If sovereignty be in its nature divisible, the true ques- 
tion to be decided is whether the allotment has been made by the complete 
authority ; and this question is answered by the fact that it was an act of the 
majority of the people in each state in their highest sovereign capacity, equiv- 
alent to a unanimous act of the people composing the states in that capacity.® 


Such was the idea of the State and of state sovereignty upon 
which our “more perfect union” of the United States was 
originally founded. In the conception of those chiefly re- 
sponsible for its formulation it constituted a new point of 
departure but was not in itself either novel or revolutionary. 
In his indictment of Aristotle, Hobbes, Puffendorff, Grotius, 
Domat, Bishop Saunderson, Bishop Taylor, Burlamaqui and 
Sir William Blackstone for holding in one way or another 
that all law is necessarily the command of a superior to in- 
feriors or subjects, James Wilson ends by appealing to the 
thoroughly Christian, medieval and Scholastic statement of 
Richard Hooker as an expression of what he, himself, con- 
sidered the sound ethical and juridical cornerstone of any 
system of law and government: 


The lawful power of making laws to command whole politic societies 


"James Madison: Sovereignty Selections, by J. E. McGuire (Washington, 1853), 
pp. 370, 372. 
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of men, belongeth so properly unto the same entire societies, that for any 
prince or potentate of what kind soever upon earth, to exercise the same 
of himself, and not either by express commission immediately and personally 
received from God, or else by authority derived, at the first, from their 
consent, upon whose persons they impose laws, it is no better than mere 
tyranny. Laws they are not, therefore, which public approbation hath not 


made so. 


This mature juridical conception that sovereignty inheres 
in the people considered as a corporate whole presupposes 
the truth contained in St. Thomas’ ethical statement that: 


A law, properly speaking, regards first and foremost the order of the 
common good. Now to order anything to the common good, belongs either 
to the whole people, or to someone who is the vicegerent of the whole people. 
And therefore the making of law belongs either to the whole people or to a 
public personage who has care of the whole people: since in all other matters 
the directing of anything to the end concerns him to whom the end be- 


longs (I. II, q. 90, a. 3). 


On the other hand, both the juridical and ethical concep- 
tion of the State depend for their fundamental soundness upon 
the distinctive Christian metaphysical conception of the 
essential equality of men under God as formulated by St. 
Augustine in the City of God where he says: 


How much more powerfully do the laws of man’s nature move him to 
hold fellowship and maintain peace with all men so far as in him lies 
since even wicked men wage war to maintain the peace of their own 
circle, and wish that, if possible, all men belonged to them, that all men 
and things might serve but one head, and might either through love or 
fear, yield themselves to peace with him. It is thus that pride in its per- 
versity apes God. It abhors equality with other men under Him: but 
instead of His rule, it seeks to impose a rule of its own upon its equals. 
It abhors, that is to say, the just peace of God and loves its own unjust peace. 
For there is no vice so clean contrary to nature that it obliterates even the 
faintest traces of nature (Dod’s transl., XIX, 12). 


That James Wilson was fully aware of the ethical and 
religious implications of his conception of the State as a cor- 
porate moral person is clear from the words with which he 
concludes The General Principles of Law and Obligation: 
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Nature, or, to speak more properly, the Author of nature, has done much 
for us; but it is his gracious appointment and will, that we should also 
do much for ourselves. What we do, indeed, must be founded on what he has 
done; and the deficiencies of our laws must be supplied by the perfections 
of his. Human law must rest its authority, ultimately, upon the authority 
of that law, which is divine.... 

Far from being rivals or enemies, religion and law are twin sisters, 
friends, and mutual assistants. Indeed, these two sciences run into each 
other. The divine law, as discovered by reason and the moral sense, forms 
an essential part of both (R. G. Adams, of. cit., pp. 256, 257). 


In view of such sound beginnings it behooves us Americans 
particularly to heed the warning contained in the Christmas 
(1942) message of Pope Pius XII: 


The juridic sense of today is often altered and overturned by the pro- 
fession and the practice of a positivism and a utilitarianism which are sub- 
jected and bound to the service of determined groups, classes and move- 
ments, whose programs direct and determine the course of legislation and 


the practice of the courts. 

The cure for the situation becomes feasible when we awaken again the 
consciousness of a juridical order resting on the supreme dominion of God, 
and safeguarded from all human whims; a consciousness of an order which 
stretches forth its arm, in protection or punishment, over the unforgettable 
rights of man and protects them against the attacks of every human power. 


If we would rise to the level of the world leadership that 
confronts us we can only do so by a genuine recovery of the 
great principles on which our Constitution was originally 
founded. 

With a renewed grasp of those principles we would be in 
the truly enviable position of being able to help other peoples 
help themselves. For instance, in a recent article in Free 
World (August, 1943), Lord Lytton emphasizes the fact that 
“the Indian problem is a problem of federation” and suggests 


that: 


Any help we can obtain from the people of the United States to achieve 
this great object will be sincerely welcomed. Their advice would indeed be 
helpful, because they have more experience than we have of a federal con- 
stitution. They, too, have solved some of the problems that India has yet 
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to solve. They have welded together into a single nation under a democratic 
constitution peoples of different race, religion, and language. 


The chief obstacle to be contended with from the point of 
view of our own juridically established and politically organ- 
ized Federation is that, so far, India has no juridically exis- 
tent corporate moral personalities, or States, to be federalized. 
But it is not without very promising political foundations for 
just such a development. In the words of Lord Lytton: 


It was Great Britain that created the Indian state, and gave to the sub- 
continent a political unity that it had never possessed before. The growth 
of the national consciousness that has developed within the state is the direct 
consequence of the British connection. The self-governing institutions that 
have been established in the Provinces are modeled on the British constitution 
and are the work of men who have been educated in Britain with the as- 


sistance of British administrators. 


But as he adds further on: 


An alternative Government to the present one can neither be conferred 
nor imposed upon them from without. A state can be created from without, 


a nation can only be created from within. If an Indian nation existed, 
the creation of a national government would be easy, and I have already 
said that no opposition to its creation exists. It is only because, as yet, there 
is no Indian nation that the problem is difficult. 


This, though an indication that the British are prepared to 
move in the right direction, is a clear portent of failure if the 
federation of India is to be predicated on anything so recal- 
Citrant as national consciousness. A nation is a distinctly cul- 
tural product whereas a State in any thoroughgoing federal 
system such as ours must be a juridical actuality founded in 
the deliberate consent of the governed. It thus transcends, 
while at the same time comprising, the cultural because its 
end is not a common culture but the common good or tem- 
poral welfare of its members. In the words of James Wilson 
when arguing in favor of ratification of the Constitution by 
the Pennsylvania convention: 


We have remarked, that civil government is necessary to the perfection 
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of society; we now remark, that civil liberty is necessary to the perfection 
of civil government. Civil liberty is natural liberty itself, divested only of that 
part, which placed in the government, produces more good and happiness 
to the community, than if it had remained in the individual. Hence it 
follows, that civil liberty, while it resigns a part of natural liberty, retains 
the free and generous exercise of all the human faculties, so far as it is 
compatible with public welfare. 

In considering and developing the nature and end of the system before 
us, it is necessary to mention another kind of liberty, which has not yet, 
as far as I know, received a name. I shall distinguish it by the appellation 
of federal liberty. When a single government is instituted, the individuals 
of which it is composed surrender to it a part of their natural independence, 
which they before enjoyed as men. When a confederate republic is instituted, 
the communities of which it is composed surrender to it a part of their 
political independence, which they before enjoyed as states. The principle 
which directed, in the former case, what part of the natural liberty of the 
man ought to be given up, and what part ought to be retained, will give 
similar directions in the latter case. The states should resign to the national 
government, that part, and that part only, of their political liberty, which 
placed in that government, will produce more good to the whole, than if it 
had remained in the several states. While they resign this part of their 
political liberty, they retain the free and generous exercise of all their other 
faculties as states, so far as it is compatible with the welfare of the general 


and superintending confederacy (loc. cit., p. 175). 


How far the peoples of India are prepared in the ways of civil 
liberty within their present provinces and States so as to be in 
a position to organize themselves under a constitution such as 
ours for the enjoyment of the blessings of “federal liberty” 
it is not for me to Say. 

Rather should I like to call attention to the inestimable 
benefits that would accrue not only to Europe itself but to the 
world at large if the “common people” of continental Euro- 
pean countries could be induced to adopt a system of divided 
sovereignty such as ours. If they were to establish a strong 
central government founded in the consent of the peoples of 
the component States, with constitutionally limited or enu- 
merated powers and acting directly upon the individual citi- 
zen within the territory of the union, the consequences in so 
far as the effective maintenance of world peace is concerned, 
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would be far more promising than any sort of League of 
Nations. By the acceptance of a constitution such as ours 
France and Germany would automatically be demilitarized. 
This, of itself, would release enormous funds which could be 
much more profitably devoted to raising the standard of liv- 
ing of the European working man and thereby dispose once 
and for all of the specious appeal of communism. Each State, 
however small, being secure, under the constitution, in its 
political equality with the largest or most populous, boundary 
disputes would be reduced to a matter of minor significance, 
readily settled by adjudication. With something like our 
commerce clause and the Fourteenth Amendment, incorpor- 
ated into such a constitution, every true Frenchman and Ger- 
man would soon be boasting of his loyalty as a good European. 

Opposed to this, of course, would be the false modern idea 
of sovereignty that derives mainly from the erroneous princi- 
ples of Rousseau, Kant and John Austin and is quite incom- 
patible with anything like constitutional limitations; but this 
false notion of sovereignty, though generally accepted by law- 
yers and others even in this country, is clearly refuted by the 
existence itself of our own Constitution if properly explained. 
Another difficulty might be raised from the fear lest these old 
historic States be absorbed and lose their identity; but here 
again James Wilson provided the groundwork for an effective 
answer. Addressing a mass meeting at the State House in 
Philadelphia, October 6, 1787, he said: 


The next accusation I shall consider, is that which represents the federal 
constitution as not only calculated, but designedly framed, to reduce the 
state governments to mere corporations, and eventually to annihilate them. 
Those who have employed the term corporation upon this occasion, are not 
perhaps aware of its extent. In common parlance, indeed, it is generally 
applied to petty associations for the ease and convenience of a few individuals; 
but in its enlarged sense, it will comprehend the government of Pennsylvania, 
the existing union of the states, and even this projected system is nothing more 
than a formal act of incorporation. But upon what pretence can it be alleged 
that it was designed to annihilate the state governments? For, I will 
undertake to prove that upon their existence, depends the existence of the 
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federal plan. For this purpose, permit me to call your attention to the 
matter in which the president, senate and house of representatives, are pro- 
posed to be appointed. The president is to be chosen by electors, nominated 
in such manner as the legislature of each state may direct; so that if there is 
no legislature, there can be no electors and consequently the office of president 
cannot be supplied. The senate is to be composed of two senators from each 
state, chosen by the legislature; and therefore if there is no legislature, there 
can be no senate. The house of representatives, is to be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several states, and the electors 
in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature—unless therefore, there is a state 
legislature, that qualification cannot be ascertained, and the popular branch 
of the federal constitution must be extinct. From this view, then it -is 
evidently absurd to suppose, that the annihilation of the separate governments 
will result from their union; or, that having that intention, the authors 
of the new system would have bound their connection with such indissoluble 
ties. Let me here advert to an arrangement highly advantageous, for you will 
perceive, without prejudice to the powers of the legislature in the election 
of senators, the people at large will acquire additional privilege in returning 
members to the house of representatives—whereas, by the present confedera- 
tion, it is the legislature alone that appoints the delegates to Congress 


(loc. cit., p. 157). 


But if the peoples of Europe, while retaining sovereign 
autonomy as to their internal affairs, are to enjoy the benefits 
of federal liberty under a strong central government capable 
of providing for their common interests, any constitution 
drawn up to that end will have to be ratified by the peoples 
themselves, acting in their highest political capacity as cor- 
porate moral persons. In the case of our own Constitution, 
when it was still merely a proposal, James Wilson pointed out 
in the course of the debates in the Pennsylvania convention 
that: “In this constitution, all authority is derived from The 
People” (loc. cit., p. 181). 

That this had to be according to the natural exigencies for 
a solid juridical foundation of our “more perfect union” and 
that only by the adoption of a definite method of procedure 
were the people empowered to act as the true legislators in the 
actual establishment of our Constitution is clearly set forth by 
John Marshall in McCulloch vs. Maryland where he says: 
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The powers of the general government, it has been said, are delegated 
by the states, who alone are truly sovereign; and must be exercised in sub- 
ordination to the states, who alone possess supreme dominion. It would 
be difficult to sustain this proposition. The convention which framed the 
constitution was, indeed, elected by the state legislatures. But the instrument, 
when it came from their hands, was a mere proposal, without obligation, or 
pretensions to it. It was reported to the then existing congress of the United 
States, with a request that it might ‘“‘be submitted to a convention of delegates, 
chosen in each state by the people thereof, under the recommendation of 
its legislature, for their assent and ratification.” This mode of proceeding 
was adopted ; and by the convention, by congress, and by the state legislatures, 
the instrument was submitted to the people. They acted upon it, in the only 
manner in which they can act safely, effectively, and wisely, on such a subject, 
by assembling in convention. It is true, they assembled in their several 
states; and where else should they have assembled? No political dreamer 
was ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines which separate the 
states, and of compounding the American people into one common mass. 
Of consequence, when they act, they act in their states. But the measures 
they adopt do not, on that account, cease to be the measures of the people 
themselves, or become the measures of the state governments. 

From these conventions, the constitution derives its whole authority. The 
government proceeds directly from the people; is “ordained and established” 
in the name of the people; and is declared to be ordained, “in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their posterity.” The assent of 
the states, in their sovereign capacity, is implied, in calling a convention, 
and thus submitting that instrument to the people. But the people were 
at perfect liberty to accept or reject it; and their act was final. It required 
not the afirmance, and could not be negatived by the state governments. The 
constitution, when thus adopted, was of complete obligation, and bound the 
state sovereignties. 

It has been said, that the people had already surrendered all their powers 
to the state sovereignties, and had nothing more to give. But, surely, the 
question whether they may resume and modify the powers granted to govern- 
ment, does not remain to be settled in this country. Much more might the 
legitimacy of the general government be doubted, had it been created by the 
states. The powers delegated to the state sovereignties were to be exercised 
by themselves, not by a distinct and independent sovereignty, created by 
themselves. To the formation of the league, such as was the confederation, 
the state sovereignties were certainly competent. But when, “in order to 
form a more perfect union,” it was deemed necessary to change this alliance 
into an effective government, posessing great and sovereign powers, and acting 
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directly on the people, the necessity of referring it to the people, and of 
deriving its powers directly from them, was felt and acknowledged by all. 
The government of the Union, then is emphatically and truly, a government 
of the people. In form, and in substance, it emanates from them. Its powers 
are granted by them and are to be exercised directly on them, and for their 
benefit. 


Thus did we, in the words of James Wilson, take “a new 
departure.” We were the first in the history of the world to 
found our Constitution directly, deliberately and explicitly 
on a truly adequate idea of the State, as both an ethical and 
juridical reality; and every step taken in the process of its 
adoption by ratification was both ethically and juridically 
sound. It is up to us to persuade the European peoples that 
it is within the bounds of practicability for them to follow our 
example in so far as our example was originally both intelli- 
gent and wise.” 


10The foregoing paper was submitted for discussion at the Fourth Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion, held at Columbia University, September 9-12, 1943. 





Cosmogony and Knowledge 


I 
St. Thomas and Plato 


ANTON C. PEGIS 


EHIND the conflicts of St. Thomas with his contem- 
B poraries and predecessors there lies his conflict with 

Plato. In this conflict there are concentrated, if we are 
to believe St. Thomas himself, the most fundamental issues 
of philosophy. If this is true, and if there are really latent 
within Platonism the virtualities which St. Thomas thinks 
to find there, then the quarrel between St. Thomas and Plato 
becomes the most decisive moment in the history of philoso- 
phy. I do not refer here merely to the importance of the 
quarrel. I am rather saying that the quarrel contains within 
itself the very key to the pattern of the history of philosophy. 
It is in relation to this pattern that an hypothesis as to the 
meaning and influence of Platonism suggests itself to the 
reader of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

This hypothesis, which is the subject of the present article, 
centers around the Platonic doctrine of the Forms. The point 
that is at once crucial and notoriously mysterious in this doc- 
trine is the exact nature of the transcendence which the Forms 
exercise both in relation to sensible things and in relation 
to intellectual knowledge. The two Platonic doctrines of 
participation and reminiscence are intended to explain how 
the chasm introduced by the separateness of the Forms is 
bridged.’ There can be no doubt that Plato tried more and 


1Plato, Timaeus, pp. 27d-28a; Philebus, p. 15b.—For the problem of the separa- 
tion of the Forms, cf. the suggestive discussion of D. J. Allan, in the introduction 
to his translation of J. Stenzel, Plato’s Method of Dialectic (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1940) p. xxx ff.—On the problem of being and becoming in Plato, cf. two recent 
works: J. B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1942) ; F. Solmsen, Plato’s Theology (Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 1942). 
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more to close this chasm, to bring the world of sense more 
and more within the orbit of being, and therefore nearer 
to the origin of our intellectual knowledge. But though he 
tried, it is also certain that Plato did not give up those very 
views which constitute the separateness of the Forms. 

Now the separateness of the Forms contains within itself 
the ambiguous dualism that is the focal point of the Thom- 
istic critique of Plato. For the more Plato insists on saying 
that our intellectual knowledge, being necessary and un- 
changeable, cannot be a knowledge of sensible things, be- 
cause they are changeable, the more we find ourselves in an 
impasse. If, when we have necessary knowledge, it is not 
sensible things that we know, what realities do we then know? 
On the other hand, exactly how unreal are sensible things if, 
according to Plato, the reason why intellectual knowledge 
cannot be of them is because they are not beings? Indeed, 
exactly what do we mean by true or real being if sensible 
things, by being mutable, are excluded from it? 

That St. Thomas Aquinas is generally in disagreement 
with Plato is known. It is known that, according to St. 
Thomas, Plato does not account for the unity of man as a 
composite substance. Quite the contrary, Plato makes it abso- 
lutely impossible to explain in any intelligible way why soul 
and body should be joined to one another to constitute man.” 
Plato likewise does not satisfy St. Thomas either in his ex- 
planation of the nature of human knowledge or in his ex- 
planation of the nature of sensible things.’ But to understand 
the full depths of this disagreement, we must be prepared to 
go much farther than this. 

There are in Plato, so St. Thomas thinks, three fundamental 
errors. (i) There is first an error in the relations between 
knowing and being. (ii) This error leads to a second, for it 
gives to Plato his ideal of the nature of true being—Plato’s 


2St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, I, cap. 57-58; Summa Theologica, I, q. 76, aa. 3, 7; 


De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. 2. 
8On knowledge, cf. especially Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 3; De Veritate, q. xviii, a. 7.— 


On sensible things, cf. below. 
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veritable pretender to divinity. (iii) This ideal produces, in 
turn, Plato’s third error, for it gives him the mirror within 
which he seeks to explain the origin of the world and to 
measure ‘the exact nature of its reality. Now if St. Thomas 
is correct in this estimate of Plato, then the Platonic errors 
assume surprising proportions. 

Consider. For Plato to make the first of these errors means 
that he imposed upon being the conditions which belong to 
knowing and which can therefore be found only in being 
as it is known. But to commit this error 1s to affect nothing 
less than the problem of the relations between God and the 
world. For if Plato’s true being, which is the model and the 
source of the world of sense, has the sort of being which de- 
pends upon the human intellect, what kind of reality must 
the world of sense have if it hangs upon such a paradoxical 
cause? According to this, is not man, however unknowingly, 
competing with God for the origin of the world? Now, pre- 
cisely, of what sort of world can the human intellect be the 
originating cause? 


I 


To make the unusual character of this conclusion somewhat 
more tangible, it is necessary to refer to the two most eminent 
interpretations of Plato’s theory of Forms which have come 
to us from antiquity. Aristotle and St. Augustine have pro- 
posed interpretations of the separateness of the Forms which 
are, at first glance, diametrically opposed to each other. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, the Forms are the wrongly separated 
essences of sensible things.* —The Forms should be in sensible 
things, for their being is really the being of sensible things; 
and if Plato did not put them there, it was because he was 
unduly influenced, in his conception of sensible things, by the 
physics of Heraclitus. Hence, if the Forms were to become 
the essences of sensible things, they would lose their tran- 
scendence, and then the problems of participation and rem- 


_—— 


*Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, 6 (987a29 ff.). 
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iniscence would both be eliminated. In their place we would 
have the Aristotelian problem of the relations between being 
and essence in the constitution of sensible things ; and we would 
have the equally Aristotelian problem of explaining the 
origin of intellectual knowledge by abstraction from sensible 
things. This is evidently the direction of the Aristotelian re- 
form of Platonism.° 

The Augustinian interpretation, on the other hand, pro- 
ceeds as though the Platonic Forms should ultimately be ideas 
in the mind of God.’ From this point of view, what is wrong 
with the separateness of the Forms is that Plato does not seem 
to have known how to unite them either with one another or 
with God. As distinguished from the interpretation of Aris- 
totle, this Augustinian view would both maintain and mag- 
nify the transcendence of the Forms. For with Augustine, 
the Forms become identical with the divine essence. They 
become creative divine ideas, transcending infinitely the 
world of things. If sensible things participate in them, it is 
as the creature participates in its creative cause. 

This is surely a remarkable result. For what are we say- 
ing? We are saying with Aristotle that the Forms are the 
wrongly separated natures of sensible things; and we are say- 
ing with St. Augustine that the Forms are the wrongly sep- 
arated ideas of God. Yet how is it possible to correct the 
Platonic separatism in such widely different ways? How is 
it possible for the Forms to become the immanent natures 
of sensible things and likewise the infinitely transcendent ideas 
of God? How, in other words, can the Forms become both 
God and creaturer And yet this is what we are invited to 


5As St. Thomas himself observes, there are three fundamental points which con- 
stitute the Aristotelian answer to Plato in this question. 

“Aristoteles autem per aliam viam perrexit. Primo enim, multipliciter ostendit in 
sensibilibus esse aliquid stabile. Secundo, quod iudicium sensus verum est de sensi- 
bilibus propriis, sed decipitur circa sensibilia communia, magis autem circa sensi- 
bilia per accidens. Tertio, quod supra sensum est virtus intellectiva quae iudicat 
de veritate, non per aliqua intelligibilia extra existentia, sed per lumen intellectus 
agentis, quod facit intelligibilia” (De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. 10, ad 8). 

6St. Augustine, Liber de Diversis Quaestionibus 83, q. 46 (P. L., vol. 40, col. 30). 
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think when, following Aristotle, we say that the Forms really 
belong in the world, and when, following St. Augustine, we 
say that they really belong in God. 

Now it is not difficult to see why both of these interpreta- 
tions should suggest themselves. For at times Plato presents 
the separateness of the Forms as a consequence of the limita- 
tions and the mutability of sensible things.’ At other times, 
the Forms are separate and transcendent because they are the 
exemplary causes and models of things—the intelligible rock 
on which Plato founded his belief in world order.* In the 
first instance, the Forms are transcendent because of the 
radically mutable nature of material things. In the second 
instance, they are transcendent because they function as ex- 
ternal causes in the production of things. 

In its barest outlines, the problem of interpreting Plato 
reduces itself to bringing these two transcendences into in- 
telligible relation with each other. 

If the Forms were transcendent only because Plato found 
an opposition between the immutability of the essences which 
are the objects of knowledge and the mutability of sensible 
things, then the transcendence might conceivably be elim- 
inated if it could be shown that sensible things are not as 
universally mutable as Plato thought. In that case, the prob- 
lem to be resolved would be a conflict between the intelligible 
such as it is given in knowledge and the mutable sensible 
such as it is found in the world. This conflict could be re- 
solved if we were able to show how all the characteristics of 
human knowledge, save those which are the work of the hu- 
man intellect, come to knowledge from the world of sensible 
things. From this point of view, all the Platonic ideals of 
necessity and immutability in knowledge might be saved by 
a rehabilitation of the world of sense. 

There is nothing in such an effort which touches directly 
upon the problem of the origin of the world. But could the 





7E.g., Phaedo, p. 75b. 
8Republic, IX, p. 592b; X, p. 596a ff.; Timaeus, p. 27d ff. 
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Forms, which are the exemplary causes of the production of 
the world in the Timaeus, ever become the immanent natures 
of sensible things? So long as Plato’s difficulty is only his 
inability or unwillingness to locate the intelligible essence 
within the sensible particular, it is understandable that, once 
it has been shown how this is possible, the separation of the 
Forms would disappear. But if the Forms are separate and 
transcendent because they are external causes, then the rea- 
son for positing them is not a conflict between knowing and 
being, between what we know and what is, but a problem of 
explaining the origin of the world. 

Evidently there are two problems here. There is first the 
problem of the relations between the intelligible such as it 
is found in knowledge and the intelligible such as it is found 
in the things that we know. There is secondly the problem 
of explaining the origin of sensible things. But the question 
is: exactly why is it necessary that the Forms, which are 
ultimately the essences of sensible things, even if separated, 
should also be the exemplary causes of the world? That this 
is so for Plato himself cannot be doubted. In fact, it is this 
conjunction of problems which has caused his interpreters 
their greatest trouble in understanding the doctrine of the 
Forms; and it is the very same conjunction which explains 
why Plato has exercised such an ambiguous influence in the 
history of philosophy. For how can the Forms which are 
the intelligible objects of our knowledge act as the causes of 
things? On the other hand, how can the Forms which are the 
causes of things be the intelligible objects of our knowledge? 

But precisely, it is only because we view these two problems 
in the light of the distinction between God and creature that 
such questions can be raised. For if the Forms become in- 
finitely transcendent and creative divine ideas, then on Pla- 
tonic grounds we would be hard put to know how we can 
have true knowledge without having a vision of God. But 
there is another possibility. There is the possibility that Plato 
knew the meaning neither of creator nor of creature. In that 
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case, Plato may be asking us to believe, not that the vision 
of the intelligible is the vision of God, but that the Forms, 
considered even as the causes of things, have exactly that sort 
of transcendence which is manifested by the intelligible in 
relation to the sensible within our knowledge. On this sup- 
position, the problem is, not whether a vision of God is in- 
volved in true knowledge, but how there can be a true world 
of creatures whose exemplary causes are modeled on the in- 
telligibles of human knowledge. 

Now this is the point. Since the sort of reality which the 
world has depends upon the sort of cause that produces it, 
as well as upon the sort of causality exercised in the produc- 
tion, Plato seems to be endowing the world with only such a 
reality as it could have if it depended for its being upon the 
human intellect. It is not our vision of God, therefore, but 
the very existence of the world which is thus at stake. For 
what sort of world of creatures is it, and what sort of ex- 
istence has it, if it depends on causes which are modeled on 
human abstractions? 


I] 


It is at this point that we meet St. Thomas. Let us note, 
however, what the point is. The point is a certain ambiguity 
in Plato as to the status of the world as a reality. That am- 
biguity is caused by the fact that the Platonic Forms are both 
the intelligible objects of our knowledge and the separate 
causes upon which things depend. The ambiguity itself con- 
sists in the fact that, from the standpoint of knowledge, the 
priority of the Forms is the priority of universal and abstract 
essences in relation to particular and individual sensible 
things; but the priority of the Forms as causes implies that 
they have a universality of power in the production of sensible 
things. The first sort of priority presupposes the existence of 
the world of things known and to be known; the second sort 
of priority requires that the Forms precede the world of 
things. 
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I am suggesting, therefore, that the problem that Plato 
raises is not how we can know the Forms considered as pre- 
ceding the world; it is rather how there can be a world at all 
if Plato models the priority of the Forms as causes on the 
priority of the Forms as objects of intellectual knowledge. 
For the priority of the Forms as causes requires them to pro- 
duce the being of things; but the priority of the Forms as 
objects of knowledge presupposes the being of things. If 
the causality of the Forms as causes is modeled on the pri- 
ority of the Forms as objects of knowledge, exactly what hap- 
pens to the being of things? 

To come now to St. Thomas. Perhaps I ought to say that 
we are already in St. Thomas, since it is his analysis of Plato 
which has suggested the foregoing reflections. For we shall 
find in St. Thomas not only a critique of Plato’s theory of 
knowledge, but also a critical appreciation of what must be 
called the abstract cosmogony of Plato. It is this second point 
that requires to be observed, for it is here that the ambiguous 
character of the Forms makes itself felt. We must therefore 
consider the Thomistic analysis of Plato in two successive 
moments. We must consider, first, the errors which St. Thomas 
finds in the Platonic epistemology. And we must consider, 
secondly, how these same errors control in a decisive way 
the outlines of the Platonic explanation of the origin and the 
reality of the world. 

We can enter the discussion of these questions by asking 
whether we have an intellectual knowledge of bodies.’ This 
question contains the issue that troubled Plato, namely, the 
conflict between the necessary character of knowledge and 
the mutable character of sensible things. In order to locate 
this Platonic issue, St. Thomas begins by observing that the 
first philosophers thought that all realities were bodies. Fur- 
thermore, they saw that all bodies were subject to change, 
and they were likewise of the opinion that bodies were con- 
stantly changing. From this they concluded that we could 





St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 1. 
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not have any certain knowledge concerning the truth of things. 
For that which is constantly changing cannot be grasped with 
the fixity that certitude requires. 

Then came Plato. He set himself the task of saving the 
certitude of knowledge in the face of such a continuously 
changing material world. To this end, he posited, outside the 
world of bodies, another class of beings which were separate 
from matter and from motion. These he called Forms or 
Ideas. He said that it was by participation in these Forms 
that each singular and sensible thing was called either a man 
or a horse or the like. As for knowledge, he said “that sciences 
and definitions and whatever pertains to the activity of the 
intellect is not related to these sensible bodies, but to the im- 
material and separate Forms. This would mean that the soul 
does not apprehend bodies with the intellect; it rather ap- 
prehends the separated forms of these bodies.”” It is worth 
while fixing our attention on this Platonic chasm between 
the intellect and bodies: anima non intelligit tsta corporalta, 


sed intelligit horum corporalium species separatas.” 


10]bid—St. Thomas has several discussions on the progress made by Greek phi- 
losophers in explaining the origin and constitution of things: cf. De Substantiis Sepa- 
ratis, cap. I, II, VII; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 44, a. 2; De Potentia, q. Ill, a. 5. 

Sum. Theol., 1, q. 84, a. 1—Nevertheless, St. Thomas says elsewhere that the 
Forms themselves are not seen by the intellect that participates in them: “Sic enim 
Plato posuit scientias de speciebus separatis esse, non quod ipsae viderentur, sed 
secundum quod eas mens nostra participat, de rebus scientiam habet” (De Spiritua- 
libus Creaturis, a. 10, ad 8). This practically eliminates the doctrine of reminiscence 
from Plato, and reduces the Platonic epistemology to the Augustinian doctrine of 
illumination. The result is so surprising that it may be asked how it is possible. 
For St. Thomas Aquinas has elsewhere said that according to Plato the soul was 
born into this life in full possession of all knowledge (De Veritate, q. xviii, a. 7); 
and he has also pointed out that, on this basis, the body is of no service to the soul 
in the acquisition of knowledge (Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 4). The question may 
then be asked whether, even though we do not receive our knowledge from them, it 
is still sensible things that we know. 

We thus seem to be in a situation in which we find it hard to reconcile the Platonic 
doctrine of reminiscence with the Augustinian doctrine of illumination. For remi- 
niscence accounts for the very knowledge which, under Augustinian illumination, 
we would still have to acquire from things. The question then is: do we really 
acquire our knowledge from sensible things? And if we do not, can we say that 
it is sensible things that we know? 
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We need not be concerned here with the criticism that 
Aristotle has directed against this doctrine, and which St. 
Thomas repeats.” Let us consider only what it is that, in 
St. Thomas’ opinion, misled Plato. This is what St. Thomas 


says: 


It seems that Plato strayed from the truth for the following reason. He 
thought that all knowledge takes place by way of some likeness, and therefore 
he believed that the form of the thing known of necessity exists in the knower 
in the same way as it exists in the thing known. Now he observed that the 
form of the thing known exists in the intellect universally, immaterially and 
unchangeably. That this is so is evident from the activity of the intellect, 
which understands universally and by way of a certain necessity; for the 
manner in which an action takes place is in accord with the manner of the 
existence of the form of the agent. Plato therefore thought that the things 
known had themselves to subsist in this very way, namely, immaterially and 
unchangeably.’* 


Now the point of this text may be missed. For the point is 
not merely that Plato, supposing knowledge to take place by 


The situation, therefore, is this. To say successfully (a) that our knowledge 
comes from separated Forms and (b) that our knowledge still is a knowledge of 
sensible things, Plato must make the Forms capable of giving us a knowledge of 
singulars. This the Forms can do only if they contain within themselves all the 
singular conditions of material things. In a word, they would ultimately have to 
be creative divine ideas. But precisely, the Forms are not only universals, they 
are the sort of universals which exclude the conditions of sensible singulars. In 
other words, being pseudo-divine ideas, they are as little able to cause a knowledge 
of singulars in us as they are able to produce sensible singulars in the world. In 
short, if we lay emphasis on the fact that the Platonic Forms are abstracted uni- 
versals, then there is no possible way in which they can give us a knowledge of 
individual sensible things. 

Nor does the Augustinian interpretation of Plato include a knowledge of sensible 
things within the divine illumination. (On this point, St. Thomas expertly quotes 
St. Augustine, De Trinitate, IV, 16; P. L., vol. 42, col. 902. Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. 
Theol., I, q. 84, a. 5.) Hence, there is no possible way in which Platonism can 
explain how we have a knowledge of sensible things except by deriving that knowl- 
edge from sensible things. The separation of the Forms seems to deny this, but the 
sort of universality that the Forms have affirms it. That is why St. Thomas preferred 
to believe that, while Plato’s fear of mutability led him into an impossible explanation 
of the origin of knowledge, just as it led him into an impossible explanation of the 
origin of the world, yet it was nevertheless this world of sense that we knew. 

12Cf, Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, 9 (990b1_ ff.); St. Thomas, Im Metaph., Lib. I, 
lect. 14-17. 

134m. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 1. 
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means of a likeness in the knower to the thing known, made 
the mistake of thinking that things existed in themselves in 
the same way as they existed in the intellect. To be sure, St. 
Thomas does say this, and there is much corroborative 
evidence to show that this is a standing point of Thomistic 
criticism against Plato.“ The only question is how this 
parallelism between being as it exists in the intellect and 
being as it exists outside the intellect is to be understood. 
Granted that Plato was in search of stability. Granted that 
this stability was revealed to him in the intelligible objects 
of our knowledge. Granted even that he sought to find this 
stability in reality itself because, as he himself said, the Forms 
cannot be merely concepts since concepts are concepts of some 
existing being.” Granted all this, it still remains to explain 
why the sort of stability, necessity and universality which 
Plato finds in being as it is known, and which he thinks to 
locate in reality, is exactly that stability which is the work of 
the human intellect. 

For according to St. Thomas Aquinas, the stability which 
Plato has found coincides exactly with the definition of ab- 
straction. Freedom from sensible matter and from the con- 
ditions of sensible matter is a stability of sorts; but this free- 
dom the intelligible objects of our knowledge owe to the in- 
tellect and not to the things that we know. So St. Thomas 
thinks. He does not therefore oppose the Platonic search for 
stability. On the contrary, he rather accuses Plato of locating 
in reality, as an antecedent and independent condition of 
knowledge, exactly that sort of stability which is produced 
in knowledge by the human intellect. Without intending it, 
Plato is purchasing stability at the cost of reducing the first 
causes of reality to the status of creatures of the human in- 
tellect. 

It is this fact which explains St. Thomas’ occupation with 


MBy way of example, cf. In Metaph., Lib. I, lect. 10, no. 158 (Cathala); De Verit., 
q. X, a. 4; Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1. 
15Plato, Parmenides, p. 132 be. 
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the cosmogony of Plato and the Platonists. For the world 
of Plato has not only a structure which parallels the activity 
of the human intellect; it has also an order of derivation 
which is based on the nature and order of abstraction. Plato 
would thus be deducing the actual hierarchy and structure 
of reality from the hierarchy of our abstract concepts. Such 
is certainly the view of Plato and Platonism that St. Thomas 
expounds in the De Substantits Separatis and in his commen- 
tary on the Liber de Causis. The issue, therefore, which 
ultimately separates St. Thomas from Plato is not the Platonic 
parallelism between the intellect and reality; for, according 
to St. Thomas, that parallelism itself depends on a prior sub- 
ordination of reality to the human intellect. 


III 


We can give the setting of the Platonic cosmogony with- 
out further commentary: 

Plato proceeded in a more adequate way [than did Anaxagoras] to eliminate 
the opinion of the early physicists. For the view of the early physicists was 
that we could not know any certain truth in things, both because corporeal 
things were continually changing and because our senses, by which bodies 
are known, were deceived. On this account Plato posited certain natures 
outside the matter of changing things, in which truth could reside with fixity. 
And thus, by being united to these separate natures, our soul could have a 
knowledge of truth. According to this view, therefore, when the intellect 
knows truth, it apprehends something outside the nature of sensible things; 
and that is why Plato thought that there were certain realities separate from 


sensible things.’® 


In order to explain how Plato posited these separate realities, 
St. Thomas interposes at this point a discussion on the two- 
fold abstraction which the intellect uses “in the work of 
understanding truth.” The point of this explanation is to 
prepare us for the sort of separate realities that Plato posited. 
These two abstractions are of form from matter and of the 
universal from the particular: 


16St. Thomas, De Substantiis Separatis, 1; ed. P. Mandonnet, S. Thomae Aquinatis 
Opuscula Omnia (Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1927), vol. I, pp. 71-72. 
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Now our intellect uses a twofold abstraction in the work of understanding 
truth. 

One is according as the intellect apprehends mathematical numbers, magni- 
tudes and mathematical figures without understanding sensible matter. For 
by understanding the numbers two or three, or a line and a surface, or a 
triangle and a square, we do not at the same time include in our apprehension 
something which pertains to what is warm or cold, or anything of the sort. 
which can be perceived by the sense. 

The other abstraction is used by our intellect in understanding something 
universal without considering any particular, e.g., when we understand man 
without understanding anything about Socrates or Plato or any other 
individual. Other examples can also be found.” 


On this basis St. Thomas explains the two classes of separate 
beings that Plato posited. 


Hence Plato posited two classes of beings in abstraction from sensible 
things, namely, the mathematicals and the universals, which he called Forms 
or Ideas. Between them, however, there is this difference. In the mathe- 
maticals, we can apprehend many members of one species, for example, two 
equal lines, or two equilateral and equal triangles. This is absolutely im- 
possible in the Forms; quite the contrary, when man is considered universally, 
he is only one in species. 

That is why Plato posited the mathematicals midway between the Forms 
or Ideas and sensible things. For they agreed with sensible things in that 
there are many members under each species; but they agree with the Forms 
in that they are separate from sensible matter.”® 


It is well to insist that for St. Thomas Aquinas the realities 
which are going to be the highest causes of Plato’s sensible 
world are separate in the sense of being abstractions of the 
human intellect. For this fact conditions, as we shall see, 
the very meaning of cosmogony in the philosophy of Plato. 
In order to approach this problem, as well as to have a point 
of reference in considering it, let us here set down a Thomistic 
outline of the Platonic chain of the world—Forms, intellects, 
souls, bodies. To begin at the top: 


Plato also established a certain order among the Forms. For according as 
something was more simple in the intellect, it was thereby prior in the order of 


]Ibid., p. 72. 87 bid. 
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things. Now that which is first in the intellect is the One and the Good, for 
he who does not understand the One and the Good understands nothing. 

Now the One and the Good are not preceded by anything. Therefore 
Plato held that the very first Idea itself of the One, which he named the 
One-in-itself and the Good-in-itself, was the first principle of things, and 
this he called the highest God." 


After the One come the Forms: 


Under the One, Plato established diverse orders of participating and 
participated beings among the substances which are separate from matter. 
These orders he called secondary gods, as being secondary unities after the 


primal simple unity.” 
After the Forms, the intellects: 


Again, since all the other Forms participate in the One, so it is likewise 
necessary that intellect participate in the Forms of things in order to have 
understanding. Therefore, just as under the highest God, Who is the primal, 
simple and unparticipated unity, there are the other Forms of things, as it 
were the secondary unities and the secondary gods—so under the order of 
these Forms or unities Plato posited the order of separate intellects which 
participate in the above-mentioned Forms in order to have actual under- 
standing. Among these intellects, the nearer one is to the first intellect, 
which has a plenary participation in the Forms, the higher it is; just as 
among the gods or unities, the more perfectly any one of them participates 
in the primal unity, the higher it is. 

Now in separating intellect from the gods, Plato did not mean to deny 
that the gods were intelligent. He rather wished to say that they had under- 
standing in a super-intellectual way, that is, that they understood through 
themselves, and not through participating in any Forms. At the same time 
it remains true that none of them was good and one except by participation in 


the primal One and Good.” 


Then come the souls: 


Furthermore, we see that certain souls are intelligent. But this does not 
belong to the soul in virtue of being a soul, or otherwise it would follow that 
every soul is intelligent and that every soul is in its entirety an intellect. For 
this reason, Plato went on to posit the existence of an order of souls under 
the order of separate intellects. Of these souls some, namely the higher, 
participate in intellectual power, but the lowest ones fall short of this 


power.” 





19Jbid., pp. 72-73. 20[bid., p. 73. 21 bid. 227 bid. 
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At this point, before making the transition to bodies, we wit- 
ness the all-important Platonic conjunction between souls 


and movement: 


Again, because bodies do not appear to be moved through themselves 
unless they be animate, Plato held that “to be moved through themselves” is 
a characteristic that bodies acquire in so far as they participate in the soul; 
for those bodies which fail of such a participation are not moved except by 
another. And so, Plato held that it was proper to souls that they should move 
themselves through themselves.”* 


Finally comes the order of bodies: 


In this way under the order of souls he located the order of bodies, but 
in such a way that the highest body, namely, the first heavens, which is moved 
with the first movement, receives its movement from the highest soul. The 
gradation continues until we reach the lowest heavenly body.” 


For the sake of completion, St. Thomas adds what the Platon- 
ists had to say about sub-heavenly bodies. The discussion of 
man in this text is not without its interest, and must be quoted 
here. 

Under these heavenly bodies the Platonists also posited other immortal 
bodies which participate in souls perpetually, namely, aerial or ethereal bodies. 
Of these, some were (according to the Platonists) absolutely free of 
earthly bodies and were called the bodies of demons; some, on the other 
hand, were joined to earthly bodies, and this pertains to the souls of men. 

For the Platonists did not hold that this earthly human body which we 
feel and see participates immediately in the soul; they held that there was 
another interior body of the soul, incorruptible and perpetual even as the 
soul itself is incorruptible. This would mean that the soul, along with its 
perpetual invisible body, is in this bulkier body not as form in matter but 
as a sailor in a ship. 

And just as they said that some men were good, and some evil, so too 
with demons. However, the heavenly souls, the separated intellects and all 


the gods were for the Platonists good.” 


To conclude: 
It is thus clear that between us and the highest God the Platonists located 


3] bid. 
*4Ibid., pp. 73-74. *5Ibid., p. 74. 
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four orders of reality, namely, the secondary gods, the separated intellects, 
the heavenly souls, and the good and bad demons.” 


IV 


It may be argued that in such a schematization of the 
Platonic view of reality St. Thomas is practically identify- 
ing Plato with Proclus. Now we cannot deny that St. Thomas 
has before him Proclus’ Elements of Theology. We might 
even add that in the commentary on the Liber de Causts, in 
which there are many discussions of Plato and the Platontct, 
the Elements is St. Thomas’ great source of Platonic doc- 
trine. But the question at issue is not how much the Platonists 
developed or even added to Plato, but rather how much they 
maintained those very principles which make them to be 
Platonists. And the root principle which, both here and in 
the commentary on the Liber de Causis, commands the 
Platonic position is the doctrine that what the intellect con- 
siders in separation from matter and the conditions of mat- 


ter exists separately. St. Thomas himself points this out in 
so many words. After giving the foregoing outline of 
Platonism, St. Thomas continues: 


But the foundation of this position turns out to be worthless. For it is 
not necessary that what the intellect understands separately should exist 
separately in reality. Hence, neither is it necessary to posit separate and 
subsistent universals outside singulars, nor, furthermore, is it necessary to 
posit mathematicals outside sensible things. For universals are the essences 
of particular things themselves, and mathematicals are certain limits in sensible 


bodies.” 


What is ultimately involved in such a critique of Plato 
is the implication that he gives to the world that sort of 
articulation and structure which it would have if the human 
intellect undertook to be its author. Not that Plato thought 
that the human intellect was the author of the world; nor did 
St. Thomas accuse him of holding such a doctrine. But it re- 


26] bid. 
27De Substantiis Separatis, 11; pp. 74-75. 
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mains that such a view presents itself with considerable at- 
tractiveness when we observe that in his commentary on 
the Liber de Causis St. Thomas Aquinas proceeds as though 
the Platonic problem of explaining the origin of the world 
consists merely in showing how we go from the more uni- 
versal to the less universal Forms and how we make the transi- 
tion from the abstract to the concrete. 

If this is true, then the Platonic cat is, so to speak, out of 
the bag. For what this means is that the Platonic cosmogony 
explains how we go from knowing to being. That the pro- 
duction of the world should thus take place on the confines 
between the human intellect and reality is a remarkable 
enough phenomenon. But perhaps the very strangeness of 
such a phenomenon will enable us to realize the issue at 
stake. For, from this point of view, the cosmogony of Plato 
seeks to return to those conditions in sensible beings which 
the separateness of the Forms had excluded. In other words, 
if St. Thomas Aquinas is correct in thinking that the Platonic 
Forms, considered even as the causes of things, have the sep- 
arateness of merely human abstractions, then we are driven 
to think that the Platonic cosmogony is seeking to achieve 
what St. Thomas himself achieves by the return of the in- 
tellect to the imagination. To say this, however, is to urge 
that the more the Platonic cosmogony is viewed in the light 
of the errors of which St. Thomas accuses Plato, the more it 
turns out to be a pseudo-cosmogony, as well as an absolutely 
impossible one. 

The Platonic cosmogony is an impossible one. It is an 
impossible one because it seeks to derive the singular from 
the universal, and it seeks to do this on the supposition that 
the very conditions which constitute sensible singulars are 
not found in the universal Forms. Under such circumstances, 
it is eminently understandable to read that Plato bequeathed 
the problem of the constitution of sensible singulars unsolved 
to Aristotle.” For if the universal does not contain within 


28]. Stenzel, Plato’s Method of Dialectic, pp. 165-168. 
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itself the conditions which make the singular to be what it 
is, nor the causes of these conditions, then neither can it pro- 
duce a singular nor give a knowledge of one. That is why, 
if we are to say that Plato is in error, we must mean that both 
his cosmogony and his epistemology fail. And they fail for 
the same reason. Now according to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Plato zs in error. In fact, he commits exactly that error which 
gives to the Forms as universals their ineffectual status as 
causes in reality and in knowledge. 

Hence it is also true that the problem that Plato set out 
to solve in his cosmogony is a pseudo-problem. That there 
is a problem of the origin of the world, and that, however 
haltingly, Plato contributed to it, is true but not relevant. 
Nor is the fact that St. Thomas is quite aware of Plato’s con- 
tributions relevant. The only point at issue is whether, in 
writing the Timaeus, and in giving an explanation of the 
origin of the intelligible ordering of the world of becoming, 
Plato was not seeking to begin with abstractions and to 
“descend” from the abstract to the concrete in order to reach 
the world of sensible things. But the problem is to know how 
this process explains, as it is intended to explain, the origin 
and the constitution of sensible singulars. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the error of Plato consists in modeling the reality 
of things as they are on the reality they have under the con- 
ditions of being known, then we can say that Plato can never 
reach or constitute sensible singulars. And if, furthermore, 
St. Thomas is correct in suggesting that this error is the basis 
of the Platonic cosmogony, then we can likewise say that 
the Platonic cosmogony is, in fact, a pseudo-cosmogony. 

There are two points in the cosmogony of the Platonici 
analyzed by St. Thomas which go back to Plato and suggest 
the correctness of this conclusion. I shall set these points 
down here, without development, merely as indications sup- 
porting the interpretation of Plato which I have here pre- 
sented as Thomistic. The first point is the way in which the 
Platonists explain not only the hierarchy among the Forms, 
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but also the hierarchical participation in them.” The second 
point is the function of souls in the hierarchical “descent” 
of the world.” Both of these points enforce the conclusion 
that the world of Plato depends upon abstractions as causes 
and that the problem of its origin is the problem of going 
from the abstract to the concrete. 

To say, however, that the Platonic cosmogony is an impos- 
sible answer to a pseudo-problem is also to argue that the 
Platonic theology suffers from the same abstractionism. That 
is why it is instructive to see how St. Thomas criticizes the 
Platonic theology of abstract divinities. It would be easy 
enough to grant that the plurality of the Forms, understood 
in a Platonic way, is incompatible with the unity of God. But 
how is Plato to be corrected? And how is a real plurality 
to be reduced to unity, so that God be one and that there be, 
in fact, one God? For the problem is not merely to transcend 
Plato, but to correct him; and to correct him involves under- 
standing exactly why he could not reduce being to unity 
within the domain of being.” In Plato’s view, evidently, God 
can be really one if He is not being, or He can be being if He 
is a being-of-a-sort. What is wrong here? 

According to St. Thomas, what is wrong is that Plato is 
explaining the nature of God and the origin of the world as 
though being as it exists has the structure of the abstract be- 
ing which is the product of our thinking. Now, as we think 
it, being ss many. After all, that is why the concept of being, 
as the concept of unity in diversity, cannot be univocal. And 
though it is also a fact that there are many beings in ex- 
istence, still, to explain the real diversity of beings on the 


29Cf. St. Thomas, In Librum de Causis, lect. 3 (ed. P. Mandonnet, Opuscula Omnia, 
vol. I, p. 206 ff.) ; lect. 5 (pp. 222-223) ; lect. 12 (pp. 256-258) ; lect. 19 (pp. 277-279). 

3°] am referring to the fact that souls in Platonism have as their function to trans- 
late the abstract immobility of the Forms into orderly movement in the sensible 
world. Cf. In Librum de Causis, lect. 2 (p. 204); lect. 3 (pp. 208-212). 

%1The point at issue is the anomalous status of the Form of being in the Sophistes 
(p. 257a). I shall return to this conflict between the Forms as being and being as 
a Form in a later discussion. 
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model of our inability to think of being except as many is 
to ruin both knowledge and things. It is to ruin knowledge 
because we are thus making our notion of being independent 
of, and prior to, the very condition which explains why it is 
the notion of a unity in diversity. It is to ruin things because 
we are condemning reality to being irreducibly many. What 
must we do, therefore? Evidently, we must abandon the hu- 
man intellect as the author of being. 

It is here, in fact, that St. Thomas locates his correction 
of Plato. What the correction effects is the elimination of 
the plurality of the Forms as the principles of things. This 
is accomplished by eliminating the hierarchical participation 
of things in the Forms and by making God the unique cause 
of the total being of creatures.” But this means precisely that 
we are overcoming the Platonic separatism by refusing to 
endow being with the ways in which we think its perfections. 
What is fundamental, therefore, to the Thomistic correction 
of the Platonic theology is that the true nature of God as the 
infinitely transcendent being emerges at the very moment 
when the divine primacy, instead of being an abstract primacy 
founded on that which is first and most indeterminate in the 
order of the intellect, becomes an authentic primacy in an 
autonomous being. In other words, if the Thomistic critique 
of the theology of Plato means anything, it means that we 
must reverse the Platonic conception of the relations between 
knowing and being in order to have a world of which there 


can be knowledge. 


V 


If the Thomistic interpretation of Plato, of which I have 
here given merely a sketch, is correct, then it is understandable 
that St. Thomas should consider Platonism as a philosophy 
with great attentiveness. For when he formulated the doctrine 


82St. Thomas, De Substantiis Separatis, 1X; pp. 108-110.—Cf. A. C. Pegis, “The 
Dilemma of Being and Unity” (Essays in Thomism, ed. R. Brennan, O.P., New 


York: Sheed and Ward, 1942), pp. 179-183. 
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of the Forms, Plato was surely standing in the presence of a 
true philosophical problem, the problem that intellectual 
knowledge, which is a knowledge of sensible things and some- 
how comes from them, is yet not reducible to them. That 
human knowledge is both dependent on sensible things and 
independent of them is the common mystery of the history of 
philosophy. The world of sensible things contains the ob- 
jects of our knowledge, and yet sensible things are of them- 
selves insufficient to cause either the reality of knowledge or 
its essential characteristics. There must be a sense, there- 
fore, in which knowledge does not: come from things, and 
this Plato knew; but what Plato did not know, according to 
St. Thomas, was how to do justice to the human intellect in 
that very irreducibility of knowledge to sensible things. 

What Plato did was to introduce a war between the intellect 
and reality at the most primitive moment of their meeting. 
Plato sought for stability in such a way that he succeeded 
in inserting a tertium quid between the intellect and reality. 
The Forms, which are this tertium quid, cannot be what Plato 
wishes them to be, and he will not recognize them for what 
they are. To save the transcendence of knowledge Plato goes 
to the extent of making into causes of the world what are only 
creatures of the human intellect. That, in substance, is what 
St. Thomas leads us to think about Plato. 

The importance of this point is not merely that Plato would 
thus be making of the human intellect a pseudo-creator, of 
creation a pseudo-cosmogony, and of the world itself a pseudo- 
reality. The real importance of this point is that it touches 
upon the central issues of medieval and modern philosophy. 
For if St. Thomas is correct, what Plato did for medieval 
philosophy was to propose to it a conception of the condi- 
tions of true knowledge which ultimately isolated the human 
intellect from reality under the guise of saving the stability 
of knowledge. And what Plato did for modern philosophy 
was to think the reality of the world out of existence in order 
to leave the human intellect closed within the abstract im- 
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mobility that it mistook for the vision of an intellectual 
heaven. From this point of view, St. Thomas’ quarrel with 
Plato bears on exactly those doctrines which embody the dis- 
tinctive struggles of medieval and modern thought. To save 
knowledge, Plato turned man into a pretending god. And 
because he was a pretending god, the Platonic man found 
only a pretending truth and then only a pretending world 
in the course of his existence—until with Hegel, he was 
satisfied to become the complete Narcissus. 

It remains to see the present hypothesis at work. I shall try 
to show in subsequent articles how Platonism stands at the 
origins of the historical vicissitudes of medieval Augustinian- 
ism and nominalism, and of modern idealism. I shall begin 
by showing how the Platonic Forms are, in fact, subject 
to the very ambiguity of which St. Thomas has accused 
them. This is historically the crucial point. For if St. 
Thomas is correct in his conception of the epistemology, the 
theology and the cosmogony of Plato, then his contest with 
Plato is weighted with remarkable possibilities. It is no 
mere historical curiosity to wish to explore these possibilities. 
After all, to ask of Plato the sort of questions that St. Thomas 
has suggested is to ask the human intellect itself the most 
fundamental questions in metaphysics and epistemology. This 
may enable us to see that philosophy is never so old that it 
is not always young; and that Plato is not so ancient that he 
is unable to be for us the same great contemporary with whom 
St. Thomas quarreled over issues which were as young 
then as they are both old and young now. 


WZ 
JAN 




















Gabriel Marcel and the 
Mystery of Being 


JAMES COLLINS 


F EUROPE is to survive the present war and emerge 
| with renewed vigor as a unified center of cultural ener- 

gies, it will be in spite of the prophets of doom. Were 
we to place full credence in the cyclic theories of civilization, 
the outlook for the Western world would indeed be dreary 
and hopeless, now that it has passed into the winter of its old 
age. Swift decline and dissolution would be the ineluctable 
destiny of this entire cultural epoch, did the biological law 
apply rigorously to social as well as to individual life. Even 
the mitigated determinism of Sorokin can offer us only the 
prospect of an unending and apparently aimless alternation 
between dominant ideologies, while from the standpoint of 
Arnold Toynbee the rear-guard activities of purported saviors 
of society can provide but temporary respite from an inevi- 
table decay. For both thinkers our single hope lies in a re- 
affirmation of the primacy of the spiritual, an injunction that 
coincides with repeated Papal warnings but which appears 
as a deus ex machina in a context almost preponderantly pes- 
simistic in tenor. Are there reasonable grounds for expecting 
any except a catastrophic resolution of the cultural tension 
that is only partially manifested in the war itself? 

To pose the question in this way does not commit us to the 
view that the one available alternative to the fatalistic inter- 
pretation of history is a return to the shallow optimism of the 
last century, for the latter attitude also rested upon a con- 
tracted notion of human liberty. Inevitable progress leaves 
as little room for the effective use of freedom as does inevi- 
table decline. The middle way seeks to safeguard man’s dig- 
nity by admitting his capacity for tragic defeat as well as for 
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glorious triumph. Moreover, the Christian conception of 
history must integrate human destiny in the wider teleology 
of divine providence by recognizing that God’s ends are 
achieved in and through the actual historical process. The 
influence of a transcendent principle is strikingly revealed in 
great social disasters that engulf whole civilizations. Chris- 
tian writers from Augustine to Dawson and Niebuhr have 
meditated upon the significance of these crises for the theo- 
logical understanding of history, pointing out that the judg- 
ments God passes upon the nations are also—from the human 
standpoint—the latent consequences of actions and policies 
freely decided upon and pursued by men. Only the knife- 
edge of responsibility saves this position from admitting with 
Spengler the irresistible and omnipresent rule of fate, yet it 
does distinguish them effectively. 

Because responsibility persists in succeeding generations of 
a people, freedom also remains, and with freedom the capac- 
ity for social as well as personal reorientation." While we 
cannot always foresee and yet must endure the bitter results 
of our actions and those of our fathers, it still remains within 
our competence to turn to a principle of regeneration for new 
powers of survival and creative reconstruction. Thus history 
does not consist merely in a series of discrete ages, for it also 
exhibits an underlying continuity of tradition and inner re- 
newal that provides a solid basis for hope even on the tem- 
poral horizon. And this accords well with the classical 
teaching on the divine government of the world as the execu- 
tion of a wise and merciful plan that respects the nature and 
dignity of man. The averting of catastrophe at Nineveh, 
Rome and Lepanto is as certain a testimony to divine provi- 
dence as the most cataclysmic visitation of defeat and ruin. 
Indeed, what may be termed God’s salvific will in the mun- 
dane order prepares our minds for the economy of grace 


1This is not to deny the valuable distinction that A. D. Lindsay (in his Christianity 
and Economics) draws between the Marxist determinist necessity of the rationale 
of productive forces and the necessity of consequences or situation. But this latter 
notion itself must be considerably modified if human liberty is to be preserved. 
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through its witness to the primacy of love and the givenness 
of all well-being. Finally, wherever a revitalized culture has 
emerged from a situation beyond all ordinary hope of sal- 
vage, the indispensable role of the resolute individual leader 
in determining social destinies is undeniable.’ 

Several approaches to the prospects for a European renais- 
sance in the face of chaos are suggested by the general prin- 
ciples of the Christian interpretation of history. It will be 
profitable here to consider a particular case where the foun- 
dations for such a revival are actually being laid in spite of 
a widespread defection from the intellectual bases of a sound 
order. The philosophical itinerary of Gabriel Marcel 
(1877—) indicates one of the routes along which men today 
may travel in regaining an integral vision of reality and the 
meaning of human existence. 


I 


Marcel’s position merits special study both because of its 
representative character and because of the fullness of experi- 
ence from which it springs. It recapitulates in personal terms 
the common path followed by a large sector of contemporary 
thinkers in an effort to adjust accepted philosophical opinions 
to newly uncovered veins of evidence. Marcel himself has 
contributed widely to the aporetic of recent speculation by 
consistently refusing to dissociate two approaches to life that 
are usually kept in strict isolation: philosophy and the drama. 
In both fields his achievements have been notable, but the 
most distinctive feature of his dual vocation is the remark- 
able reciprocal enforcement of his philosophical and dra- 
matic interests. When publishing in a single volume a play 
and a profound meditation, Marcel remarked in the fore- 
word that this rare conjunction was intentionally planned to 
contradict a préjugé de l’homogéne which would dictate that 


2For the characteristic Catholic piety based on these truths and the attitude of the 
Christian in a time of crisis, cf. the recent publications of O. Karrer: Schicksal und 
Wiirde des Menschen (Einsiedeln/K6ln, 1940), and Die Freiheit des Christenmen- 
schen in der katholischen Kirche (Einsiedeln/K6ln, 1941). 
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they be kept in mutually exclusive categories.* From the pub- 
lication of his earliest plays,‘ Marcel resolved never to exalt 
the vital at the expense of the metaphysical or conversely, but 
rather to maintain these two regions in intimate communion 
and to explore what Coleridge would call the trackless inter- 
mundium where imagination and reflection meet. For many 
years it was impossible for him to close the gap between 
thought and dramatic representation, although from the be- 
ginning he sought to avoid the obvious pitfalls of converting 
his speculations into clever conversation pieces and of pro- 
ducing ideological tracts instead of genuine plays. Neverthe- 
less, the disproportion actually encountered between sys- 
tematic thought and artistic creation seemed to betoken an 
irreducible though tragic constant that could never be suc- 
cessfully surmounted. Marcel testifies that his own harmoni- 
zation of the philosophical and the dramatic was only 
achieved after his conversion and entrance into the Catholic 
Church.° 

From his present vantage point Marcel discerns the deep- 
seated bond that joined these two aspects of his genius even 
when it seemed that complete professional integrity was im- 
possible in principle. Like Kierkegaard—whom he resembles 
in many ways and to whom he acknowledges his debt—this 
poet and thinker recognizes in retrospect and actually in the 
later phases of his production the providential conspiracy of 
art and theory, which now appear to him as two sides of the 
single eminence that constitutes his life work. The plays are 
not mere illustrations of a series of theses which the philo- 


8Le monde cassé, followed by Position et approches concrétes du mystére ontoto- 
gique (Paris, 1933), p. 7; cited hereafter as Position. 

4La Grace and Le Palais de Sable, published together as Le Seuil invisible (Paris, 
1914). For a study of Marcel’s plays in the light of his philosophy, cf. G. Fessard: 
Théatre et mystdre: Le sens de Voeuvre de Gabriel Marcel, which precedes Marcel’s 
play La Soif (Paris, 1938). Fessard’s excellent analysis appeared first in Etudes 
(234-5 :1938). 

5Position, p. 8. Marcel was baptized and received into the Catholic Church on 
March 23, 1929. Cf. the entries in his later metaphysical journal, printed in Etre 
et Avoir (Paris, 1935), pp. 17, 29-30; cited hereafter as Etre. 
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sophical works present in severely technical form. What the 
dramatic productions seek to convey are a number of concrete 
metaphysical situations as they arise naturally in everyday 
life.” Not speculative ingenuity but the response of ordinary 
persons to the strenuous demands of existence determines the 
course of action and issues in the /usis or dramatic resolution. 
Men seek to reconcile what they are and what they have in the 
light of religious or aesthetic or moral experience. But the 
tragic outcome of these attempts indicates that no principle 
of synthesis is operative in their lives. Only in his latest plays 
(especially in Le monde cassé) does Marcel succeed in estab- 
lishing his characters in a durable peace once they have 
passed the cathartic test of death and separation. The world 
that his heroine, Christiane, knew consisted of self-centered 
human monads, each absorbed in his own interests and “with- 
out doors or windows” for participation in social life. Noth- 
ing less than the binding power of a love that is present even 
after death can release her from this moral solipsism and 
endow her with new hope that her marriage may become a 
true union. Thus the ground was prepared aesthetically for 
the philosophical investigations concerning being and having, 
death, love, the test and presence, which have occupied Mar- 
cel in recent years. In the drama, metaphysical thought 
seizes upon itself for the first time im concreto: the import of 
human existence first zs and then is given theoretical formu- 
lation. 

This anteriority of concrete action over philosophical re- 
flection prevailed until Marcel’s conversion, whereas now 
these two aspects develop together as complementary expres- 
sions of his existential experience. For both the tension of a 
play and the dialectic of a meditation arise from the personal 
response of a man to the requirements of his place in being. 
It is this sense of being implicated in a mystery which in- 
cludes, surrounds and overpasses the individual that per- 
vades the entire later phase of Marcel’s work. His medita- 


6Cf, Fessard, loc. cit., pp. 20-35. 
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tions upon theatrical practice provide not only an acute 
theory of the drama, but also re-enforce his more formal 
study of the meaning of creaturely engagement and his capital 
distinction between problem and mystery.’ From the stand- 
point of the arts there is a difference in kind between a spec- 
tacle and a mystery, between a presentation of events watched 
by spectators who are careful to remain aloof, and an action 
that involves the audience as well as the actors and author in 
its tragic cleansing. In the first instance, the proper aesthetic 
distance and disinterestedness involved in all appreciation of 
the beautiful have been exaggerated to the point of fracturing 
the equally essential connatural union and sympathy with the 
action. In Marcel’s language, a play is a mystery when it 
involves participation and is the work of faith.” The dramatic 
experience itself plunges all who share it into a more keenly 
perceived common destiny that embraces them as a group. 
Yet the roles of the main contributors to this aesthetic unity 
differ widely. 

To the author is accorded the awful privilege and respon- 
sibility of creation. He must summon forth characters who 
are not himself and who yet are endowed by him to say “I” 
in accordance with his own feelings. Although the playwright 





7Fessard, ibid., pp. 42-73, has conveniently gathered from several scattered sources 
Marcel’s philosophy of the theater, a summary of which will be useful here. 

8“Réflexions sur les exigences d’un Théatre chrétien,” Vie intellectuelle (March 
25, 1937), p. 459, apud Fessard, ibid., p. 45. Cf. also: “Influence du Théatre,” Revue 
des Jeunes (March 5, 1935); “Conditions d’un renouveau de la spiritualité dans 
Part dramatique,” Combat (February, 1937); “Les valeurs spirituelles dans le 
Théatre francais contemporain,” Orientations religieuses, intellectuelles et littéraires 
(June 25, 1937). These are Fessard’s main sources for Marcel’s theory of the drama. 
This later theory marks a notable advance in Marcel’s thought over his previous 
view of tragedy as based upon a moral epoché, a suspension of the certitude of moral 
values. His earlier theory of tragedy located its essence in a thoroughgoing skep- 
ticism, which he could reconcile with morality in no other way than by viewing it 
as a temporary moment in a spiritual dialectic, a moment that must be suppressed 
or overcome by doctrinal voluntarism. Cf. his paper: “Note sur l’évaluation tragique,” 
Journal de psychologie (23:1926), where the demoniac element in tragedy as it 
appears in Nietzsche’s imaginative and heroic amoralism is analyzed and criticized. 
Fessard might well have made a comparison between Marcel’s pre-Christian and 


his Christian view of the theater. 
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withdraws himself from view, his presence is constantly op- 
erative in the unity of conception that governs the actors 
without reducing them to the status of mere puppets, and that 
specifies the response of the audience. But the spectator is 
not merely a passive reflector of the dramatist’s moods. He is 
called upon to take an active share in the drama and must, 
like the author, alienate himself if he is to participate in a 
plenary way in the mystery and its healing catharsis. Where 
evil is represented, he must not allow himself to become ac- 
complice to it; neither must he break the spell of sympathy 
that is required to secure the dramatic presence. To engage 
in the total experience, it is necessary not only to share the 
passions of the protagonists but also the resolution of this 
conflict by grasping the action against the wider context of 
permanent principles. What the author intends is to embody 
or incarnate his general conceptions in concrete situations, 
and it is the complete work of art which the audience is sum- 
moned to appreciate. Most elusive of all, however, is the 
place of the actor. His role is at once most passive and most 
assertive: his person must be effaced, his sentiments sub- 
merged in those of the character he represents. Yet this min- 
isterial function constitutes his inalienable glory. By humbly 
accepting the office of mediator between author and audience, 
he calls into being the very stuff of theatrical life. In his low- 
liness he is exalted, in his instrumental capacity he finds again 
his inviolable dignity and his sense of vocation. The actor 
points out the way of salvation for the contemporary worker 
bound to his apparently insignificant round of mechanical 
activities. 

From theory of art to theory of being, Marcel makes an 
effortless transition. They are both phases in his reflection 
upon the meaning of human existence, the conclusions of the 
one discipline engendering and strengthening those of the 
other. The mutual impenetration and solidarity of all aspects 
of his thought and creative activity indicate the integrity of 
Marcel’s approach as well as its comprehensiveness. Both in 
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style and in content there is thus a characteristic note in his 
literary and philosophical work that awakens a kindred re- 
sonance in the modern temper. He speaks with authority be- 
cause he has faced the common problems of our day in all 
their pressing difficulty, and because he has won his way to 
a position that is capable of conveying perennial values in the 
contemporary idiom. There is need for a perpetual renewal 
of the meaning of words that have grown stale from heed- 
less overuse and misuse. While the spiritual development of 
modern man has been endangered by the great prestige and 
human respect accorded to false philosophies, it would be 
equally disastrous to maintain that the old formulas must be 
applied universally.’ For certain minds the traditional termi- 
nology is an aid, whereas for others it becomes a stumbling 
block in the way of apprehending the fundamental intuitions 
of truth that it is meant to convey. Hence Marcel has en- 
gaged in a work of re-creation, of presenting permanent veri- 
ties in a newer, more direct language that agrees more readily 
with our contemporary experience. However ungrateful this 
task of philosophical rejuvenation, it is strictly necessary if 
the religious spirit is again to work as a leavening influence 
upon the modern consciousness. Against the undogmatic and 
the indifferent, Marcel maintains that Catholic Christianity 
is primarily the pillar and ground of truth rather than a mere 
sublimated form of social service." Christ is the Truth, and 
it is on the terrain of truth and falsity that the religious strug- 
gle will be won or lost, however much we seek to accommo- 
date our apologetics to the positivist mentality of our day. 
We cannot rest content with the excuse that people today do 
not care for truth: it may well be that we ourselves have 
failed to penetrate by a personal effort to the meaning of our 
philosophical and theological truths for men of our time. 


9Cf. “Orthodoxie et conformisme,” Vie intellectuelle (56:1938). For a prejudiced 
attack upon Marcel from a Nietzschean standpoint, cf. R. Bespaloff: “La métaphy- 
sique de Gabriel Marcel,” Revue philosophique (125:1938), reprinted in her Chemine- 


ments et carrefours (Paris, 1938). 
10F tre, pp. 293-5; cf. “De Vopinion a la foi,” Vie intellectuelle (52:1937). 
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II 


Marcel’s intellectual development follows a course not un- 
common among critical minds in the present century. Like 
that of many educated Frenchmen, his philosophical forma- 
tion was governed by a dominant German and English ideal- 
ism. This early training was decisive in shaping his outlook 
on the nature of knowing and being, although for many years 
the influence of idealism has been negative, marking the ex- 
treme point from which his reaction in the direction of 
realism took its departure. No one at all sensitive to recent 
currents of thought could remain untouched by Bergson’s 
critique of the postulates of pure subjectivity. Already in a 
paper that appeared before the first World War," Marcel 
made a tentative break with the post-Kantian trend by laying 
down as the condition for a philosophy of intuition a rational 
critique and refutation of the ideal of absolute knowledge. 
In common with Kierkegaard (with whose writings he did 
not become acquainted until considerably later), his funda- 
mental orientation toward being in the concrete required him 
to attack the Hegelian System with its pretension to complete 
coherency and conceptual articulation of the real. To dis- 
credit the claim of idealism, however, it is not necessary to 
discredit reason with Hamilton and Bergson. Intuition re- 
quires the office of dialectic in both a negative and an affirma- 
tive moment. 

In its first phase, a dialectical inquiry must show that when 
rationalism and empiricism demonstrate the ontological in- 
capacity of reason, they do so only in virtue of a common 
presupposition: the idea of being itself. Pure thought, when 
the discursive element has been eliminated, is the intuition 
whereby being is apprehended.” All philosophical error can 





11“T es conditions dialectiques de la philosophie de l’intuition,” Revue de métaphy- 
sigue et de morale (20:1912). This study should be consulted by Scholastic proponents 
of an intuition of being for the precise meaning Marcel attaches to this term. 

12Cf, Position, pp. 275-6, where this intuition is modified in respect to Marcel’s 


later doctrine of recollection. 
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be traced to a sectarian treatment of the object of intuition; 
these aberrations identify being in general with some particu- 
lar class of being. Thus idealism is a “realism” of knowing, 
Since it denies the interval between being and the idea of 
being, and declares fhat only to be real which is thought by 
the mind. But the idea of being can never be converted into 
being itself, since the former supposes the latter as already 
given. The function of a positive dialectic is to examine the 
nature of this distinction. Were it not a real one, the attempt 
of the negative dialectic to establish the inability of reason 
to generate being would be meaningless, since the idea of 
being is admittedly open to rational investigation. Here the 
polemic against the System must be initiated, for idealism 
would object that this vaunted distinction is such only for 
thought. Were the identity between being and its idea abso- 
lute, then thought would be completely autonomous and 
might constitute science by the perfect implication of its own 
ideas without reference to any criterion other than consist- 
ency. Here truth would consist in the success with which 
ideas are located and integrated in the systematic whole. 

The offensive against this doctrine may not be launched on 
the empirical level, since the strategy of idealism enables it 
to claim to subsume all empirical facts under their mental 
content. What must be directly challenged is the very notion 
of an absolute knowledge that would escape subjectivism. To 
avoid this pitfall, the System must either admit its dependence 
on intuition (and hence ultimately on a being that is not wholly 
comprised within thought), or it must construct a sort of sur- 
being. But the latter alternative affords no escape, since 
either this sur-being is known (and so falls within the class 
of ideal being on the terms of this theory), or it transcends 
all knowledge and eo ipso refutes the claim of the System to 
be generative and inclusive of all reality. The productive ac- 
count of cognition, then, bears within itself a contradiction 
between its formal and its extensive perfection, an antinomy 
that is communicated to all its subaltern ideas. Hence the 
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System can never find a genuine place for finite thought with- 
out stripping it of its characteristically finite properties. By 
way of tu quoque, it may be added that the notion of an abso- 
lute knowledge is itself only a single idea, an exigency of the 
scientific spirit which has been extended illegitimately. 
While the destructive aspect of this essay is admirably 
conceived, Marcel’s own views had not yet advanced suffi- 
ciently to offer more than a hint of the direction in which the 
true solution was to be sought. Still strongly influenced by 
the Fichtean teaching on the Setzung, he singled out for in- 
vestigation that factor in thought which is not an idea, 
namely, the function of positing. In so far as it posits, thought 
is a creative intuition or act of transcendence that is irre- 
ducible to an objectified idea. Although it is not identified 
with being, thought does effectively participate in being. Thus 
Marcel recognized in a more profound study of the concrete 
dialectic of participation the most promising source of fur- 
ther insight into the mystery of being.” From 1913 to 1923 
his thought underwent considerable revision and advanced 
toward a more integral realism. As a medium, Marcel chose 
to record his reflections in a metaphysical journal,” the better 
to emphasize both the intimate relation between his philoso- 
phy and his life and the tentative, constantly developing char- 
acter of his speculation. Far from pretending to be a sys- 
tematic atemporal transcription of an intelligible universe, 
these meditations join company with the Augustinian tradi- 
tion of personal approximations and partial apercus that has 
been so predominant in French philosophy from Descartes 
and Pascal to our own day. Their value lies chiefly in the 





13I¢ is noteworthy that the classical conception of participation has also been re- 
habilitated in recent years. Cf. C. Fabro: La nozione metafisica di participazione 
secondo S. Tommaso d’Aquino (Milan, 1939); G. Sédhngen: Sein und Gegenstand 
(Minster i W., 1930), passim; also Séhngen’s papers in Scientia Sacra (Kéln, 1935), 
and Philosophisches Jahrbuch (49:1936). 

MJournal métaphysique (Paris, 1927); this important work (cited hereafter as 
Journal) is employed here chiefly from the standpoint of the problems it raises and 
as a preparation for the later solutions. In this first part, the polemic against the 
System is continued, while new regions of thought are explored in the second part. 
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great questions they broach and in the unwavering manner 
in which they dissect the tragic plight of the contemporary 
mind. Marcel could not remain satisfied with an object which 
had been artificially severed by classical idealism and by Hus- 
serlian phenomenology from its setting in concrete contingent 
reality. More than a decade before Hartmann, he was plead- 
ing for a return to ontology. Similarly, he anticipated the 
more recent investigations of Heidegger and Jaspers into the 
human situation as temporal and existential. Intrepidity and 
originality mark the treatment accorded by Marcel to the 
major philosophical problems, even though at this period he 
did not enjoy the stability and centrality of a Catholic out- 
look. 

Resuming his attack upon idealism, Marcel sought to avoid 
the monism in which it inevitably issues by shifting the center 
of gravity of philosophical reflection from the problem of the 
one and the many to that of the full and the void (understood 
in a post-Socratic or non-physical sense). From the latter 
standpoint—that of the ontological exigency of man before 
the mystery of being—it is impossible to sustain the notion 
of absolute knowledge, even in the logical version proposed 
by Bradley and Bosanquet. Out of the depths of our emptiness 
we testify to our abiding needs, the greatest of which is the 
metaphysical appetency for being and not merely for the 
idea of being.” The absolute after which we yearn is not a 
systematic construct of our own minds, but a reality that re- 
sists every effort at neat characterization and comprehension 
by us. God is no limiting concept of pure reason, nor is He 
the highest expression of the idea of the absolute; He is the 
Deus tamquam ignotus of Plotinus, Dionysius, Augustine and 
Aquinas. But in our times the via negativa must enter as a 
necessary prelude to every analysis of the objects of knowl- 
edge. A preliminary ascesis, a humble disavowal of the con- 
structive function of thought must preface our inquiry into 





15Position, p. 259; Journal, pp. 277-84. 
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every metaphysical question. The properly human attitude 
is that of faith, of acknowledged participation in what ex- 
ceeds our own being and power.” 

Wherever we turn in our intellectual quest, we are brought 
into direct confrontation with a reality that does not permit 
of total conceptualization. It offers itself to us, but on its 
own terms and without exhausting its own reserves. This for- 
bids us to expect any perfectly adequate account of even the 
most intimate experience. What is existence? Marcel’s reply 
involves a consideration of sensation and of the union of body 
and soul as well as an examination of the existential act." The 
plausibility of the idealist position arises from an exclusive 
preoccupation with being in its noetic function as an object 
for thought. Because of the rational insularity with which 
thought inevitably invests its object, the latter is wholly sur- 
rounded by its ideal matrix, appearing to have no other value 
or meaning than what the mind confers upon it. Marcel, on 
the contrary, insists upon what Hartmann calls the transcend- 
ence of knowledge, its essential ordination to something other 
than itself and more than its own ideal properties. To safe- 
guard the claims of the Ansichsein against the imperialist en- 
croachments of the idealist Gegenstandsein, attention must be 
focused on existence. Behind the artificial situation of a hypo- 
thetically posited object lies the mysterious self-affirmation 
and presence of reality to the human person in other ways 
than as a rational determination. Reminiscent of the Scho- 
lastic resolutio ad sensum is this appeal to sensation as the 
existential index. Existence is a zone of adherence to that 
which the mind must recognize as properly insurmountable, 
as incapable of being reduced to thought. 





16This affirmation of the primacy of being is the metaphysical basis and correlate 
of epistemological realism, and must not be confused with the epistemological doc- 


trines of fideism or ontologism. 
17Existence et objectivité,” Revue de métaphysique et de morale (32:1925), re- 


printed as an appendix to Journal. 
18N. Hartmann: Grundziige einer Metaphysik der Erkenntniss (Berlin, 1925, 2d. 


ed.), p. 43. 
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From an analysis of existence in terms of the Fichtean 
“shock,” both Hartmann and Marcel are led to affirm the 
metaproblematic nature of the existential. Yet Marcel can- 
not follow the German thinker in supposing the radical un- 
intelligibility of being, since he now admits God as the tran- 
scendent absolute to Whom all being is intelligibly present. 
In 1925, Marcel had not yet clarified the positive concept of 
that which has reality beyond the problematic, although this 
notion contains in germ his celebrated distinction between 
problem and mystery. Yet he offered a valuable criticism of 
the Cartesian method, the rejection of which is implied in 
our inability to call existence itself into doubt.” To attempt to 
do so is to maintain that there is nothing of which we can say 
at once: “This exists.” An attitude of suspended affirmation 
reduces existence to the status of an idea that we hesitate to 
apply to objects. But between existence and the existent (be- 
tween the Cartesian suis and je) there is an indefectible unity 
which can be ruptured only in virtue of an arbitrary decree. 
Our assurance rests neither upon a factual particular existent 
nor upon existence in general, but rather upon what is ac- 
tually given: a global experience of the world as existent.” In 
physical science existence may be legitimately absorbed in 
thought and the realm of essences, but the error of philosoph- 
ical scientism is to erect this parti pris into a universally valid 
method. With Kierkegaard, Marcel protests against the 
idealist reduction of existence to the role of a mere occasion 
for extending the domain of thought. Since being either is 
the first deliverance of the understanding or is not known at 


19This aspect of Marcel’s teaching has been emphasized by J. Delhomme: “La 
philosophie de M. Gabriel Marcel,” Revue thomiste (44:1938) ; cf. also P. Thévanaz: 
“La philosophie de Gabriel Marcel,” Revue de théologie et de philosophie (26:1938). 
For Hartmann’s views on the “problematicity” in modern speculation, cf. F. Romero’s 
essay, “Un filosofo de la problematicidad,” Filosofia contemporanea (Buenos Aires, 
1941). 

20M. Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1927) appeared in the same year as 
Marcel’s Journal. The first section of Heidegger’s influential work offers an extensive 
treatment of In-der-Welt-sein, which approximates Marcel’s notion of the world as 


existent. 
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all, it is impossible to derive existence from some prior notion 
or to accord a favored position to one sort of existent, the 
cogtto. 

The existent universe of which we are immediately certain 
does not admit in the first instance of specification into self 
and non-self. For Marcel, as well as for Olgiati and Lavelle, 
existence arises initially in a region where the opposition es- 
tablished by modern critical philosophy between subject and 
object does not yet apply. Kant was enabled to dissociate the 
object and the thing-in-itself and to characterize the nou- 
menon as unknowable only because Descartes had previously 
identified the real with the valable. The reality revealed by 
the Cartesian cogito is non-existential, for existence cannot 
be assimilated entirely to the object of knowledge. Hence its 
systematic depreciation by idealism is a strict requirement of 
the critical approach, corresponding to a similar devaluation 
of sensation as nothing more than an unintelligible incitement 
to the mind to posit an object for itself. To avoid the sub- 
jectivist impasse, we must not consider sensation as a means 
of communication between two posts, involving a transcrip- 
tion of a message at the receiving end. The substitution of 
data required in this deciphering would make direct acquaint- 
ance with sensible reality impossible.” On the transmission 
hypothesis, either the physical event is not given at all (and 
so cannot be transferred) or it is somehow conveyed by un- 
conscious sensations in a Leibnizian way. But these postu- 
lated sensations must be admitted as irreducible and first in- 
tentions rather than mere signs, unless we are to grant with 
Myerson the irrationality of sensation. Both sensation and 
existence rest upon an immediate datum or absolute presence 
that cannot be further broken down into constitutive factors. 
The metaphysical problem is to recover this new immediacy.” 
Because the givenness is not particularized but yields the ex- 
istent universe globally, doubt must either be complete or 


lJournal, pp. 236, 250. 
22Journal, p. 131; cf. Kierkegaard’s teaching on the immediacy after reflection. 
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confess its own untenability as a philosophical method. Only 
by a gratuitous fiction did Descartes reserve the self from the 
common fate of all purported realities in a universe of doubt. 
Were we to indulge in absolute and universal doubt, however, 
both the doubter and his doubt would be rendered meaning- 
less by being engulfed in an infinite regress that can only 
terminate in a nihilistic elimination of every existent and 
every inquiry into existence. 

Sensation is rescued from unintelligibility only when the 
real world is not coterminous with the world of ideas. 
Through a spiritual act of humility the primacy of existence 
over thought is acknowledged, sensation figuring not as a mes- 
sage but as a participation of the exister in an ambiance from 
which he is separated by no entitative barrier.” Only on this 
condition can I call my body my own: Marcel’s reflections on 
existence culminate in his notable theory of “my body.” 
Where sensation is treated as a message, the body seems to 
serve as an instrument for entering into communication with 
objects. Something may, indeed, be intercalated between two 
objects or between two mental terms, but my se/f is neither 
an object nor a term. The instrumentalist theory of the body 
endangers the unity of the human person, since it is only plau- 
sible on an extreme dualist assumption. If my body be viewed 
as an intermediary between one body and another, it may ful- 
fill the role of an instrument. But then it ceases to be my body 
and relapses into the universal determinism of impersonal 
forces. To say that I use my body, while it is susceptible of 
a true interpretation, may be understood falsely to introduce 
a dichotomy at the heart of the self. For it leaves unexplained 
my unshakable conviction that I also am my body, that it is 





23The affinity between Marcel’s notion of sensation as an immediate participation 
with the Scholastic teaching on the assimilari objecto has been noted by A. Vassallo: 
Cuatro lecciones sobre metafisica (Buenos Aires, 1938), p. 28. Vassallo’s lectures 
were reprinted in his stimulating volume, Nuevos prolegémenos a la metafisica 
(Buenos Aires, 1938). On the notion of existential environment, cf. Heidegger’s de- 
velopment of Umweltlichkeit, op. cit., pp. 63-113; for a semantic approach, cf. L. 
Spitzer: “Milieu and Ambiance,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (3: 
1942-3) ; cf. Journal, pp. 245, 252, 268. 
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not just another external object but a factor in the structure 
of my own person.” 

Once again we are forced to admit with Aristotle that phil- 
osophical wisdom consists as much in refusing to ask ille- 
gitimate questions as in providing true answers to proper 
questions. My body becomes a problem only when I step 
back and attempt to detach it from me as one object among 
many others. By that very act, it ceases to be my body and 
so renders the problem insoluble from the outset. It is a 
strictly non-significant question to ask how my body can be 
related to the self of which it is the body, for an instrument 
of the self is no constituent of the self. Existence, sensation 
and “my body” cannot be reduced to the aporetic state. Either 
they are admittedly metaproblematic data that serve as the 
conditions for every problem, or the mind is doomed to a 
- futile quest for problematic solutions where none are possible. 
So close is the interdependence between the immediate bases 
of the objective and the conceptual that this phase of Marcel’s 
development has been termed with some justice a “mysticisme 
empiriste.”” Sensation is the touchstone of existence, and only 
that is existent which can be related to my body. Since ex- 
istence is a participation in the corporeal, the proper object 
of human faith as a participation in the divine must assume 
the form of an Incarnation. Sensualism is avoided, neverthe- 
less, in virtue of the distinction between existence and being. 

As a consequence of his critique of objective idealism and 
exaggerated dualism, Marcel was led to consider the peculiar 
sort of communion that is established between persons. The 
object is that about which I converse with an ideal or real 





24Journal, pp. 250-3. A valuable comparison might be made between the teaching 
of Marcel on the body and participation in temporal existence and the aesthetic views 
of Marcel Proust; cf. A. Dandieu: Marcel Proust, sa révélation psychologique 
(Paris, 1930); also the essay by X. de Lignac: “Les rapports de la sexualité et de 
la personne,” Problémes de la sexualité, ed. Daniel-Rops (Paris, 1938). 

253. Wahl: Vers le concret (Paris, 1932), p. 245; the third essay in this work con- 
tains a circumstantial exposition and brief criticism of the Journal. Wahl refers to 
Marcel’s appeal from problem to mystery as “cette tactique de l’évanouissement des 
problémes,” p. 261. Vassallo follows Wahl closely. 
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interlocutor: it is the third party. Between the interlocutor 
and myself another sort of relation exists, one that affects us 
both. He is not the object of this discourse, but an active par- 
ticipant in our common effort. Moreover, the hypothetical 
self which uses the body objectively, that of which the body 
is an instrument, is not the integral person. The characteris- 
tically human community is instituted by the power of love: 
persons subsist here for the first time in the plenitude of their 
being. I treat another no longer as “it” or “him”, but as 
“thou.” In turn, I am enabled to transcend the designation 
of an abstract subject of knowledge to attain my full stature 
in the union we form.” I am present to myself in heightened 
self-possession to the degree that I open myself to another 
person in love. God is the absolute Thou, Whom we invoke 
in faith and prayer, and with Whom we seek to establish a 
Caritative communion. By love, then, men participate in the 
wider universe of being in which they are placed, by estab- 
lishing the unique relation of Thou and I with other persons. 


III 


In 1928 Gabriel Marcel resumed his metaphysical journal, 
continuing his notations for six critical years during which 
he entered the Church, consolidated his previous position and 
enriched his philosophy with several profound conceptions. 
His addresses before philosophical societies and before asso- 
ciations of Catholic students, together with occasional papers 
in scholarly and popular journals, have given him the oppor- 
tunity to develop his thought in a more sustained and propor- 
tioned way. From these various sources there emerges a mas- 
sive thematic treatment of contemporary man in his concrete 





*6Journal, pp. 137-8, 292-3; cf. “Remarques sur les notions d’acte et de personne,” 
Recherches philosophiques (4:1934-5). Marcel’s theory of on and lui recalls Heideg- 
ger’s teaching on Das Welt des Man. What Marcel writes concerning “I and Thou” 
may be profitably compared with the independent German development; cf. the 
curious work of F. Ebner: Das Wort und die geistigen Realitdten (Innsbruck, 1921), 
and M. Buber’s classical J and Thou (English translation, Edinburgh, 1937); also 
many passages in M. Scheler on love, sympathy and community. 
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ontological situation.” Here phenomenological analysis is 
employed in the service of an existential philosophy by a 
thinker who combines keen speculative inquiry with the re- 
sponsive sympathy and perceptiveness of the dramatist. 

The true aim of philosophy in our time must be to restore 
to human experience its ontological importance and gravity. 
We are in serious danger of denying our own human dignity, 
as is testified by the common phrase: “I am only what I am 
worth—but I am worth nothing.” This self-depreciation is 
traceable to a frustration and dislocation of that sense of being 
which is our only special claim to respect and reverence. For 
Marcel the most disturbing feature of our civilization is the 
ominous désorbitation of the idea of personal and social func- 
tion which resulted when our inner spiritual growth failed 
to keep pace with our scientific exploitation of environment.” 
What significance does a ticket-puncher or a doorman have 
for himself and for others when he ceases to accomplish his 
assigned task? All other phases of his life seem to be directed 
toward securing the most efficient performance of his duties, 
yet in most instances he is replaceable and his work trivial or 
uncreative. His death is stripped bare of all dignity and mys- 
tery, being construed in terms of terminated usefulness. In a 
technological world the individual is merely a bundle of 
functions that can be ordered hierarchically only on a con- 
ventional set of standards. Our native mood is a stifling, over- 
whelming sadness that arises spontaneously and inarticulately 
in the presence of this dehumanizing outlook. Men of our 
time are placed in the metaphysical situation of being exposed 
to every contingent danger because of our rootless existence 





27For situation itself as an existential phenomenon, cf. Marcel’s “Apercgus phé- 
noménologiques sur l’étre en situation,” Recherches philosophiques (6:1936-7); Hei- 
degger, Sein, pp. 299-300; K. Jaspers: Die geistige Situation der Zeit (Berlin, 1931), 
and his Philosophie (Berlin, 1932, 3 v.). On Jaspers, cf. Marcel’s “Situations fonda- 
mentales et situations limites chez Karl Jaspers,” Recherches philosophiques 
(2:1932-3) ; a comparison of Jaspers and Kierkegaard is offered by J. Wahl: Etudes 
kierkegaardiennes (Paris, 1938), appendix 2, where Marcel’s criticism is followed 
closely. 

°8Position, p. 256. 
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(Jaspers), a position that tempts us to commit the unforgive- 
able sin of despair (Kierkegaard). If we succeed in over- 
coming this invitation to treason, it is only in virtue of our 
having contacted again the secret wellsprings of being and 
of having recovered thereby the awareness of our exalted vo- 
cation. To wish to share in a world that is not a mere produc- 
tive mechanism is itself a rudimentary participation in this 
wider reality. 

The first step in liberating ourselves from the rule of tech- 
nics is to repudiate the category of the “perfectly natural,” 
the claim of a residual naturalism that every event can be 
accounted for by the place it occupies in a functional order 
established by the rationalizing activity of practical intelli- 
gence. Paradoxically, however, our era is beset by an infinity 
of problems arising from the endless nature of investigation 
into material causes. Two prevailing attitudes arise under 
these conditions: the skeptics lose hope in our ability to insti- 
tute the good society founded on a knowledge of human des- 
tiny, whereas others accept a working compromise and then 
convert this practical agnosticism into a pragmatic theory of 
truth. In neither way can men guarantee a personal and social 
existence that will stand firm against the corrosive attacks of 
rationalist criticism and material disaster. Neither despair- 
ing heroism nor fictionalized morality are capable of sup- 
pressing our ontological exigency, although they indicate 
that to satisfy this constant human need it is necessary to pene- 
trate beyond the peripheral region of the technical and the 
problematic. Being is that which resists the attempt of un- 
regulated thought to reduce the data of experience to simpler 
constituents more and more deprived of intrinsic significance.” 
The resurgence of metaphysics is contingent upon the repu- 
diation of the elementarist assumption that what is given must 
be decomposed into analytically simpler parts to arrive at its 
genuine structure. When the problematic approach is pushed 
to the extreme, its confusion of ontic and noetic simplicity 


29] bid., p. 262. 
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leads to the absurd contention that the more impoverished 
and fragmentary is also the more real. 

A discreet indifference may be maintained concerning our 
metaphysical wants only at the cost of mutilating the concrete 
existence of man. This politique de l’intelligence or sys- 
tematic refusal to pose the ultimate question of being is akin 
to the idealist destruction of the dramatic aspect of our life. 
Its personal, tragic and aspiring features are neutralized and 
rendered meaningless in a world that is arbitrarily limited to 
the manageable and the assimilable. The plea for the primacy 
of being cannot be dismissed as an anachronistic attempt to 
revive an outmoded dogmatism which has been definitively 
refuted by idealism. For the latter doctrine is itself a form 
of dogmatism, a dogmatic refusal to consider man in his con- 
crete existence. While being itself is metaproblematic, our 
apprehension of it involves a number of problems. Yet the 
study of being does not occupy the same status as inquiries of 
a less general nature. For the interrogation of being supposes 
a previous affirmation on the part of that which is investi- 
gated, an affirmation in relation to which the mind is itself 
passive, or rather, in which the inquiring person himself par- 
ticipates. Since this participation is presupposed by the ob- 
ject of thought and constitutes the subject, it transcends this 
epistemological opposition. Thus being is not an ideal prod- 
uct of the transcendental subject nor that which is posited as 
an object. It is not so much that which is affirmed as that 
which affirms itself as an inexhaustible mystery. Hence Mar- 
cel would agree with Hartmann that, contrary to the so-called 
kopernikanische Wendung of Kant and later German ideal- 
ism, thought is first immanent in being as a condition for the 
intentional immanence of being in thought.” This imbedding 
and suspension of thought in being (for the knower himself 
is first of all a being) implies a participation that is prior to 
every epistemological investigation and that cannot be ac- 
counted for problematically by any theory of knowledge. The 





8°bid., p. 269; Hartmann, of. cit., pp. 216-8. 
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claim of metaphysics to be first philosophy is based upon this 
affirmation of the sphere of mystery in which we are impli- 
cated. 

Previously, we saw that human existence and the union of 
body and soul become problems only when reflection dis- 
solves the given totality into logically anterior terms where- 
with it seeks to reconstitute them in the real order synthetic- 
ally. In the phenomenological order a similar condition 
arises when the mystery of evil is approached as something to 
be analyzed and contemplated apart from its effect upon me. 
When evil, by a methodic severance, is no longer suffered 
and experienced, it simply ceases to be evil and is converted 
into an object of discourse. This rejection of the academic 
separation of the metaphysical and the vital recalls Kierke- 
gaard’s attack upon the Hegelian dons, since in both cases 
the very reality of the creaturely is at stake. To be a creature 
—as both Pascal and Saint Teresa remind us—is to be em- 
barked upon a voyage, to be implicated in a larger reality that 
makes its constant demands upon us and from which we are 
forbidden to withdraw. When existence is viewed as a spec- 
tacle before one rather than as the act whereby being is ef- 
fectively participated, the observer equivalently deifies him- 
self. 

While reflection functions legitimately only within the 
limits of the problematic, still a démarche disengaging us 
from experience in a non-abstractive way is required to attain 
the mystery of being. Marcel terms this disengagement a rec- 
ollection, an operation that can be performed by man alone, 
since only he is not a mere living thing in which life and being 
simple coincide. As the foundation for ontology, recollection 
enables me to survey my life without withdrawing from it as 
the pure subject of knowledge, as critical philosophy would 
demand. Nor is it the same thing to enter into oneself and 
to be for oneself in the manner of the Hegelian Fiir-sich-sein. 
For “in this retreat, I carry with me what I am and what per- 
haps my life is not.” In recollection, I can review my life 
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and pass judgment upon it without introducing a division that 
would render responsibility dubious.” I participate in being 
only as it offers itself to me: hence the self into which I enter 
is not autonomous. The Pauline “we are not our own” con- 
tains a profound metaphysical as well as a theological truth. 
The givenness of all created being leads Marcel to reject the 
Kantian doctrine of the autonomous self both on the moral 
and on the theoretical levels.” Autonomy is above all a non- 
heteronomy that has been presupposed and refused, as indi- 
cated in the expression: “I want to conduct my own affairs.” 
This correlation obtains only in the sphere of management: 
I can dispose of what I have, and in some degree even my 
life can be administered either by myself or by another. But 
neither autonomy nor heteronomy apply when the category 
of possession or having has been transcended. 

This consideration leads to the important distinction be- 
tween being and having, for in the depths of personal being 
the commonalty of love prevails.” I cannot use another person 
as such, nor can I treat my own self as a thing to be disposed 
of either by me or by another. To have, in the sense of pos- 
sessing, is to exercise power over an object or over a certain 
domain that is external to oneself. But in a more intimate 
way, to have means to contain some reality as implied in one’s 
own being. Thus this body has a certain property or, proto- 
typically, a person has a secret. What I have remains a secret 
so long as I can conceal it; yet in this dialectic of interiority 
there is a permanent danger that my secret will be disclosed 
or even that I may betray it. Thus it is characteristic of what 
I have that it be exposable, and that it render me vulnerable 
to this extent. For being and having merge imperceptibly in 
many instances: what I have is a prolongation of what I am, 
and to have is to engage in the polarity of myself and the other 
as other. This truth is confirmed by the previous examination 


31Position, p. 274. 

32Ftre, pp. 188-95, 252-4. 

33“Esquisse d’une phénoménologie de l’avoir,” Recherches philosophiques (3:1933-4), 
reprinted in Etre. 
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of “my body,” which is a representative type of having, inso- 
far as the body is an object. All other kinds of possession are 
founded on my claim upon my body. Yet in another way I am 
my body, for it is not merely an instrument to be used, but a 
constituent of my person to be reverenced. — 

What one has can be lost, a consideration that involves the 
owner as such in constant anxiety and fear. Yet even here, 
my implication is not absolute with respect to what is essen- 
tially alienable from me. While the self is engaged in the 
dialectic of problems, it can still view itself as beyond this 
entire field of tensions. While I have a secret, I am in my 
own being a participation in the order of mystery accessible 
to love rather than to technique. Being cannot be adminis- 
tered as a thing possessed, but must be approached by an in- 
vocation and shared as a free presence. Yet even at the center 
of the mystery of being, the creature is not an autonomous 
entity. Man’s metaphysical condition may be defined by the 
twofold recognition of the existence of that which is irreduci- 
ble to his own thought and that which is an au-dela with re- 
spect to his own being.” As the creaturely situation of a free 
being, this position is essentially defectible: like what we 
have, what we are can also be lost. Anxiety or inquietude is 
the pathos arising from the recognition of this risk, when 
such knowledge is unaccompanied by a strong adherence to 
the center of our being in God. The danger to which we are 
always exposed is the denial of our ontological exigency. We 
can pretend to be other than we are and should be, whether 
this flight from ourselves and our duty be a deification or a 
sub-human depreciation. 

Marcel’s thought culminates in his meditations upon the 
ontological issue at stake in human existence, the test to which 
we are put as men.” To be a man is to accept the risk and to 
assume the responsibility for one’s choice. This stake Marcel 


34Etre, p. 227; on the philosophical import of invocation and prayer, cf. Journal, 


pp. 169-70, 274. 
85Jbid., pp. 129-32, 291-2; Journal, pp. 179, 197, 228, 282. 
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calls the soul, for in the perspective of eternity the only thing 
that I can win or lose is my soul. Since my being is not con- 
fused with my life, this being is continually menaced and 
placed in jeopardy. Hope and salvation find a place only in 
a world where genuine lesions are possible: for the Stoic and 
Spinozistic sage neither experience is real, since eternal loss 
is not admitted as a real alternative. In thoroughly Kierke- 
gaardian fashion, Marcel notes that the ontic structure of our 
world recommends and almost requires the treason of despair.” 
Unless we recognize the proximity of despair, the momentous 
nature of our decisions escapes us, and we are lulled into false 
security by the regulated mediocrity of daily life. At every 
moment we are solicited to deny our high vocation, to break 
the bonds that unite us with the existent universe, and to turn 
from God as the source of our being. Suicide gives expres- 
sion to this supreme refusal to admit the derived and par- 
ticipated character of our being. As against the theocentric 
counsel of a Cardinal de Bérulle that we are here to serve, 
suicide is the assertion of absolute dominion over oneself. Yet 
the possibility of suicide is itself the priming-point of meta- 
physical speculation for the task of first philosophy is to exor- 
cise despair. 

Hope is meaningless and futile unless it portends the power 
to satisfy the ontological exigency; hence every form of hope 
is ultimately directed to salvation and bears upon the invisible 
world.” On this reckoning, the most truly human men are the 
saints of God, and a study of the varieties of sanctity is indis- 
pensable for any sound theory of being. The Augustinian 
counsel that we return into ourselves and seek out God and the 
soul therein is the theological counterpart of recollection, for 





36Unlike the Danish thinker, however, Marcel respects human society, his doctrine 
of participation thus preparing the way for his acceptance of the Church as the 
communion of the faithful. “Interdependence of spiritual destinies, plan of salvation 
—for me that is what is most sublime and unique in Catholicism” (Etre, p. 26) ; 
cf. Journal, p. 52, on the criteriological function of the Church. 

37Extracts from the continuation of his metaphysical journal bearing on hope 


have appeared in Etudes (223:1935). 
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in both cases the detachment is a heightened participation 
rather than a desertion from the temporal scene. This mys- 
terious way of having nothing and yet possessing all things 
stands in sharp contrast to the false detachment of the apa- 
thetic sage or of the investigator who alienates life by reduc- 
ing it to a spectacle and a laboratory specimen. Hope surges 
highest in the saint, for he is most open to the world as God 
made it and most responsive to the divine plan in his regard. 

To possess means to be possessed and enclosed by the things 
for which we are solicitous, whereas charity involves an abso- 
lute gift of oneself to another person and hence the immediate 
presence of the other as a thou as well as my own more inti- 
mate presence to myself. Marcel has devoted many passages to 
a penetrating analysis of disponibilité and its philosophical 
consequences.” Initially, the creature is alienated from himself 
and from other persons through his involvement in the sphere 
of possessions. His entire interest is centered about safeguard- 
ing and increasing what he owns, even at the expense of his 
own inner growth and the welfare of others. He is occupied 
with himself in such a way that he is the easy victim of what 
Thomas Hardy calls an unhope which usually develops into 
hopelessness or despair. The spiritual life, on the contrary, is 
a gradual conversion from having to being: an interiorization 
that is the condition for entering into communion with other 
persons, and a detachment or spiritual poverty that is no im- 
poverishment but the entrance upon a fuller participation in 
the riches of being. Just as pessimism finds its metaphysical 
roots in the unavailability of the selfish, so hope and joy are 
founded on one’s receptivity and readiness to extend credit to 
the universe. If contemporary civilization is bankrupt, this is 
the consequence of its reluctance or inability to transcend the 
exploitation of environment as the supreme social end and to 
make a forceful affirmation of the primacy of being. 

Suicide and martyrdom, the fruits of despair and hope re- 


38E tre, pp. 99-101; “Appartenance et Disponibilité,’” Revue d’histoire et de philo- 
sophie religieuses (19:1939). 
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spectively, thus appear as contradictory responses of man be- 
fore the possibility of death. Inspired by pride or Aubris, a 
man locates the source of his strength in himself alone, thus 
fracturing the communion of being. Whereas pride acts as a 
destructive principle against others or against oneself, “meta- 
physically speaking, the only authentic hope is that which 
reaches out to what does not depend upon us, that whose 
strength is humility, not pride.”” The suicide wishes to render 
himself completely unavailable for others, whereas the martyr 
(as a dedicated person) is available to the point of offering 
his life as a witness for another. Death itself appears to Marcel 
as the “springboard of an absolute hope,” even though it is 
also a perpetual incitement to treason. For while death is the 
extreme form of spatial separation, the invitation to despair 
that this event arouses can in turn be refused and thereby 
overcome. Only where there is a real capacity for default is 
there also room for hope and steadfastness: the blessed man 
is “he that could have transgressed, and hath not transgressed, 
and could do evil things, and hath not done them.” To remain 
loyal to the spiritual order is possible only for one who is 
personally and completely engaged in a drama that includes 
and surpasses him, and who freely opens himself to God as 
the supreme being. 

In human fidelity,“ Marcel perceives not only a moral phe- 


3°Position, p. 283. 
4Notes sur la fidelité,” Vie intellectuelle (34:1935). According to J. Maritain: 


A Preface to Metaphysics (New York, 1939), pp. 50-3, Marcel’s approach to being 
through a study of fidelity attains to a concrete analogue rather than to being itself. 
What Marcel would dispute is his alleged reduction of intentionality to a pure ex- 
perience, together with the charge (Maritain, of. cit., p. 60, n.) that he conceives 
the intellect idealistically and returns the discussion to the subjective domain. A 
similar accusation of idealism was lodged by M. de Corte: La philosophie de Gabriel 
Marcel (Paris, s.d.), ch. 2. De Corte justly signalizes the close relation between 
art and philosophy in Marcel, and the consequent modification this entails in the 
notions of being and metaphysics. On the traditional view, the deliverances of 
Marcel’s meditations are true, but do not convey formally ontological truth by reason 
of an incomplete disengagement of being from its concrete embodiment. For his own 
part, Marcel has been unable to follow contemporary Thomists on many points in 
theory of knowledge, ontology and natural theology; cf. Etre, pp. 38, 51, 150, 175. 
For Marcel’s agreement with Maritain’s critique of anti-realism, cf. ibid., pp. 278-80. 
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nomenon but also an index to the properly ontic core of human 
existence. For it is a witness to a factor that is permanent not 
in a mechanical irresistible way, but as the unfailing expres- 
sion of a free participation in being. Just as Aristotle sym- 
bolized the function of thought in a world of flux under the 
image of a valiant military stand that converts a retreat into 
victory, so Marcel views this voluntary and persistent recti- 
tude as the sign of a zone of reality which is irreducible to 
our own caprices and which makes an absolute demand upon 
our allegiance. This stable adherence at once confirms our 
creaturely status as participant entities placed in a state of 
peril, and specifies the mode of that participation as one be- 
fitting free persons who accept their engagement. To maintain 
oneself in this state is the natural preparation for grace: 
fidelity directs us to the substance of invisible reality, endows 
us with a hope that will not waver, and renders us available to 
others. A man cannot make an unconditional promise concern- 
ing a future performance merely on the basis of keeping his 
word, of being true to himself. If this were the only ground 
for fidelity it would be an illusory and presumptuous commit- 
ment. But fidelity is not directed primarily to myself, but is 
itself a response to a previous engagement in which I am in. 
volved, an answer to a certain prise de l’étre upon me.” 

At the end of our investigation, then, we return to the act of 
spiritual humility as the foundation of metaphysical specula- 
tion as well as of the religious life. This recognition of a 
transcendent reality which cannot be coerced or limited links 
this study of fidelity with the Scholastic concept of an obedi- 
ential potentiality, since both prepare the way for the order 
of grace by affirming that man’s capacity for God is neither 
exhausted by his natural apprehension nor dependent upon 
himself for its elevation and perfect realization. As a Christian 
philosopher, Marcel at once maintains the distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, and refuses to isolate his 
thought artificially from its concrete setting in a world where 


41Etre, pp. 56-64. 
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Christian influence indirectly penetrates far beyond confes- 
sional circles.” For twenty years before he himself had any 
intention of entering the Church, Marcel’s historical situation 
in peri-Christian zones prepared his mind to give a favorable 
reception to concepts like presence and salvation that would 
otherwise have been totally foreign to him. The faithfulness 
exhibited toward those whom we love and from whom space 
or death separate us, but whose presence we continue to recog- 
nize and maintain, led him to a more general consideration of 
fidelity in the presence of the mystery of being. By developing 
the notion of created human nature and its ontological exi- 
gency, the natural point of insertion for revealed mysteries was 
uncovered. For revelation can be addressed only to engaged 
beings, to men who share in a reality that admittedly surpasses 
their ability to represent and delimit it in problematic 
formulas. 

Philosophy cannot carry us beyond the threshold of the 
mystery of being, yet to lead us this far is its chief office and 
its greatest glory. The metaphysical inquiry ends where it 
begins: in the sense of wonderment at a reality that gives it- 
self freely to us without being itself depleted. Where the con- 
ditions for ordinary living and working tend to extinguish 
this natural piety, a society is in grave danger of disintegra- 
tion for lack of substance and purpose. Then it is that the 
prophetic office of the philosopher in the secular order must 
be exercised. The voices which such a civilization will most 
readily heed are those of men whom it has nurtured, who have 
experienced all its anguish, and who seek its renewal from 
within. Both as dramatist and as philosopher, Gabriel Marcel 
writes with rare authenticity when he presents the spiritual 
and intellectual crisis through which contemporary Europe 
is passing. His plea for the primacy of being and of ontology 
may not be ignored or underestimated. His is not the despair- 
ing indictment of a trahison des clercs, but the challenging 
summons to a new fidelity among men of good will. 





42Position, pp. 298-301. 











Genetics and Human Traits 


SISTER M. ELLEN O’ HANLON, O. P. 


man is the same as it is in animals. The soul of man, 

however, being spiritual, cannot have a genetic basis. 
Nevertheless there is a definite interdependence between the 
body and soul of the human being. As the genetic constitu- 
tion affects the quality and kind of body, it must in this indi- 
rect way affect the spiritual nature of the individual man. 
The relation of the rational faculties, intellect and will, and 
the bodily instrument, as they cooperate in human activity, 
may be summarized in the following order: good acts flow 
from good faculties; good faculties from good nature; and 
good nature depends upon both matter and form, that is, body 
and soul. 

Eugenics is concerned with the genetical principles and the 
laws of heredity as they apply to man. Most of the knowledge 
we have, relative to heredity in man, is scientific, in the strict 
sense, Only by analogy, since the experimental evidence is 
derived directly from animals and plants. Although the in- 
vestigator of the hereditary principles which are discoverable 
in plants and animals has full control of the objects of his 
experiments, nevertheless, all biological investigations are 
necessarily complicated. The innumerable forces and factors 
in living things cannot be held constant. 

There are two lines of approach to the answers to the prob- 
lems of human heredity: the compilation of human statistics, 
and the study of hereditary characters in plants and animals. 
Statistical data concerning man are often supported by the 
factual data which result from experimental breeding of 
plants and animals. 

In order to analyze the data which apply to hereditary 
characters in man, a special technique is required. The 
factual evidence which applies to human beings is not—as it 
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is in the case of animals and plants—subject to complete anal- 
ysis. The investigator of human heredity has no control over 
or certain knowledge of the hereditary constitution of his 
subjects. He does not have, in the strict sense, an F, or an F, 
generation ; neither does he begin with parents who are known 
with certainty to be genetically pure for a particular charac- 
ter. The number of generations, too, which correspond to 
even the longest human life span is relatively few. Moreover, 
any single family, however large, is too small to give a real 
Mendelian ratio. The method of grouping similar families 
in order to draw conclusions from larger numbers, is not 
entirely satisfactory. ‘These ratios are always more or less 
erratic, because even though all of the parents concerned 
appear to be of a definite genetic constitution, they are not for 
that reason necessarily so. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly in both plants and 
animals that cases of heredity in which the mechanism is as 
simple as that in the garden pea, are the exception rather than 
the rule. It is now also clear that the mechanism which oper- 
ates in the production of many hereditary characters is a very 
complicated organization. There is substantial evidence for a 
great variety of genetical operations, such as, multiple factors 
for a single character, the interaction of several factors to pro- 
duce or to vary a single character, the phenomena of linkage 
and crossing over, mutations, epistasis, sex-linked characters, 
sex-influenced characters, and sex-limited characters, to men- 
tion only a few of the complications which, to the student of 
genetics, are at once perplexing and intriguing. These 
hereditary mechanisms are at least no less complex in man 
than they are in the lower forms of life. Particularly in man 
it is much less difficult to interpret the hereditary complex in 
the light of its effects than it is to predict these effects with 
any degree of certainty. There are, therefore, many difficul- 
ties which are baffling to the student of human heredity and 
which compel him to suspend judgment on many questions. 
But without the conclusions drawn from an already enormous 
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amount of experimental work in both plant and animal 
breeding, in many instances data which have been compiled 
from human histories and pedigrees and which are now satis- 
factorily interpreted would otherwise remain enigmas. 

The genetical principles deduced from the experimental 
work on animals have been and are continuing to be of para- 
mount importance in the solution of many of the problems of 
human heredity. The knowledge thus gained from the geneti- 
cist is probably not much less important, if more difficult to 
apply, than the knowledge which the endocrinologist and the 
pathologist have obtained through their experimental studies 
on animals, all of which is of such practical value in the 
medical profession. 

Genealogical records and many historical incidents offer 
much information concerning the transmission of human 
characteristics, physical, physiological, and psychological, 
from generation to generation. It is quite obvious that the 
physical traits of man, like those of Mendel’s peas and Mor- 
gan’s fruit flies, are handed down through genes or factors in 
the chromosomes. 

In man the heritable characters which challenge the great- 
est interest are naturally those which confer some particular 
advantage or conspicuous abnormality. Obviously, there are 
some hereditary characters, such as eye color, hair color and 
texture, stature, body form, and other structural features 
which are more or less indifferent either to health or abilities 
and, consequently, attract less attention. 

The heredity of the four well-defined human blood groups 
is knowledge which is important in helping to settle disputed 
parentage and other blood relationships. This knowledge of 
the four distinct blood groups in man is becoming increas- 
ingly familiar, because the use of blood transfusions is becom- 
ing a common medical practice and the typing of the blood 
of both donor and receiver is a necessary procedure unless, of 
course, only the blood plasma is employed. 

Among the prominent human characters and traits which 
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are now known to be hereditary, it is the defect or abnormality 
which challenges our attention and gives cause for serious 
caution and alarm. Some of the physical defects which are 
known to be hereditary include: albinism, certain bone 
deformities, brittle bones, cataract, color blindness and vari- 
ous other eye defects, some of which range to total blindness, 
certain kinds of deafness, paucity of sweat glands and other 
skin defects and aberrancies, some rather serious teeth defects 
and deficiencies, and a number of blood disorders, including 
hemophilia. 

The knowledge of genetical principles and their applica- 
tion to some of the perplexing problems which daily confront 
the doctor are rapidly becoming more understood and better 
appreciated. Until very recently, however, training in 
genetics has been not only woefully lacking, but practically 
ignored both in the prerequisites for, and in the medical 
course itself. The ordinary physician, therefore, who is in 
possession of an adequate knowledge of the genetical princi- 
ples which apply to human heredity is, unfortunately, the 
exception rather than the rule. But it is the physician, more 
than anyone else, who has easy access to the statistics embrac- 
ing individual histories, family pedigrees, and records of 
human defects and abnormalities, including all types of physi- 
ological, pathological, and psychological cases. It is regret- 
table that every physician is not equipped to interpret fully or 
at least to recognize the significance of his professional records, 
according to the known laws which apply to some of his cases. 
All physicians and medical statisticians, particularly those 
who practice in the major clinics, hospitals, and other larger 
institutions, should realize the importance of a knowledge of 
genetics. They will then be alert to the mutual advantage of 
pooling the results of their consultations, experiences and 
practice with the vast accumulation of knowledge which has 
already been obtained through definitely planned and care- 
fully controlled research in the field of genetics. Such an 
alliance is certain to accelerate progress in the solution of 
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some of the more challenging problems in human heredity. 
These problems are still to be investigated and much of the 
future research must be done by those trained in medicine. It 
is desirable, too, that public health officers, nurses, social wel- 
fare workers, teachers, personnel directors, and administrators 
generally, be convinced of the known facts of human heredity 
through a firsthand study of the genetical principles which 
govern them. Briefly, there must be a sympathetic profes- 
sional understanding of our common problems and an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the importance of their solutions. 

A knowledge of the fundamentals of heredity necessarily 
exerts a wholesome influence on conscientious young men and 
young women who are contemplating marriage. Only the 
family physician who has an adequate understanding of the 
principles of heredity stands in a key position here to offer 
sound advice. 

A thoughtful consideration of the principles of genetics 
leads to the conclusion that there is no justification either for 
the position of the extreme advocate of the importance of 
environment or for that of the extreme advocate of the impor- 
tance of heredity. Both heredity and environment are impor- 
tant. Heredity is fundamental, and therefore more important, 
from the point of view of nature. From the point of view of 
development, environment or nurture is extremely important; 
for, given the best heredity imaginable, the consistent and 
finest possible development of the individual depends almost 
entirely upon a proper environment.. On the other hand, even 
an ideal environment cannot compensate directly for any real 
hereditary defect or abnormality, such as feeble-mindedness, 
albinism, blindness, deafness, or any other serious inherent 
irregularity. 

All of the inherited features and traits in any individual 
depend upon the gametes, that is to say, the cells which con- 
tributed to his making. Within certain limits, to be sure, 
inherited qualities are elastic, and therefore can be modified 
to a greater or less degree. The developing embryo which 
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results from the zygote formed from the gametes is thus sub- 
jected to various prenatal influences and, according as the 
necessary basis is present in the initial cells, they may be 
affected by the particular influences of environment, during 
both pre- and postnatal development. 

If an inherited dispositive quality, for example, in the 
faculty which would be used for mathematics or music, is car- 
ried in the gametes, in one or in both of them, it might be 
expected that with the right conditions for training and edu- 
cation, including the proper hygienic practices which pro- 
mote general physical health, the person would later exhibit 
his mathematical or musical talent in action. Better nurture 
and better education are beneficial for the individual, because 
they help to effect the fullest and the best expression of his 
inherent qualities, although the hereditary basis for any char- 
acter or quality, itself remains unchanged. Briefly, we might 
say that an extremely bad heredity, such as idiocy, is little 
improved by environment; but, without the care and nurture 
which make for him an exceptional and unique environment, 
the idiot would not even survive. The great majority of 
human beings, hereditarily speaking, rank somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes of mental abilities and there can be 
no doubt that even a rather poor mental inheritance will be 
greatly improved by a good or an ideal environment. It must 
be borne in mind, nevertheless, that the individual will pass 
on none of the improvement which resulted from his excep- 
tionally fortunate environment. The gametes are indifferent 
to this kind of improvement. In such cases, so far as the par- 
ent’s contribution to the succeeding generation is concerned, 
the child must begin at zero. 

The number of hereditary characters which already have 
been investigated in man run into the hundreds. For some of 
these the genetical bases are quite satisfactorily interpreted. 
A large number of human characters, however, which are 
believed to be inherited, are as yet but vaguely understood. 
The reason for this is either that there has not been available 
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a sufficient number of family histories; or that these charac- 
ters are the expression of strictly human attributes for which 
there is no animal counterpart; or that the experimental 
method cannot be applied to man. 

The same general laws of heredity apply to man as io lower 
organisms. Nevertheless man is to a considerable extent capa- 
ble of controlling his own environment. This tends to cause a 
very definite and profound modification of the character 
which is inherited. Thus a male child may inherit from his 
mother the recessive sex-linked gene which ordinarily results 
in hemophilia; but if he is given recurrent preventive blood 
transfusions from infancy forward, the symptoms of this dis- 
ease may be averted and the child may grow up to be an 
apparently normal man. His hereditary constitution is un- 
changed, nevertheless, and he will therefore pass on to the 
next generation, that is, to his daughters, this defective gene 
which will cause them to be, like their paternal grandmother, 
carriers of this defect. 

On the other hand, one who inherited the normal auditory 
equipment, may (because of disease or accident during pre- 
natal development or very early childhood) become a deaf 
mute. The person so afflicted, however, will not transmit his 
acquired characters to his progeny. Before passing judgment 
in all such cases, one must be sure whether the cause is 
primarily a matter of heredity or one of environment; for any 
finished character is a compensatory result of both. 

Diseases may be caused by a variety of factors, such as vita- 
min deficiency, occupational hazard, microorganisms, all of 
which are quite independent of any hereditary basis. There 
are, however, cases in which there are predisposing factors 
which are apparently hereditary. For example, the tendency 
to diabetes is evidently inherited as a recessive; its actual 
appearance therefore in an individual who has inherited it 
from both parents might easily be influenced by excessive food 
or other faults in his diet. The defect is in one of the en- 
docrine glands (The Islets of Langerhans), and medication, 
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that is, the injection of insulin, though not a cure, is palliative 
in character. Insulin shock, ordinarily considered a serious 
result following an overdose of this hormone, is now used in 
mental therapy and has a place in the treatment of dementia 
praecox, a mental disorder which has a genetic basis. Certain 
defects of the endocrine glands are responsible for mental as 
well as physical derangements. This is one of the several 
places in medical practice where the sciences of endocrinology 
and genetics might advantageously join forces. 

In cancer, the role of heredity has been vigorously debated. 
Certain strains of mice have been developed which are appar- 
ently immune to cancer; and other strains are readily sus- 
ceptible. Experiments with mice (for example, those con- 
ducted by Dr. Maud Slye of the University of Chicago) have 
been extensive. The methods and the technique employed 
well illustrate how genetics and pathology can work together. 
Inspection of human pedigrees reveals high incidence of can- 
cer in some families. In the study of this situation a number 
of elements combine to complicate an analysis of the human 
cancer problem. First of all, cancer is of various kinds and 
the primary cause is uncertain. The disease itself has been 
called a mass of “cells on a rampage,” and its immediate on- 
slaught is likely to be a response to some kind of irritation. 
In preceding generations, the proper diagnosis and record of 
deaths from cancer were not made and much valuable infor- 
mation is thus wanting. Moreover, affliction by cancer is 
generally one of middle or later life; no doubt many who have 
died earlier from other causes have thereby evaded it. In 
spite of the fact that our present knowledge of cancer leaves 
much to be desired, there is evidence that one who marries 
into a family in which the cancer record is high takes a con- 
siderable risk for his progeny, particularly if there is a cancer 
record in his own family. 

There is another type of disease liability which includes 
such germ diseases as syphilis and gonorrhea in which the 
onset may be prenatal or at birth. For this reason, such dis- 
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eases are often inaccurately said to be “inherited.” Such cases 
are more exactly designated as congenital infections; for a 
disease germ cannot enter a chromosome and cannot therefore 
be a part of one’s biological inheritance. It may, however, 
often attack a defective body with more disastrous results than 
with a well-formed one. Still other types of maladies owe at 
least their origin directly to environmental conditions as, for 
example, the high incidence of goitre and other thyroid dis- 
orders in areas where iodine is lacking in the water or food. 
But predisposition to the bad effects of unfavorable environ- 
ment may to a certain degree be inherited, as in the case of 
endemic goitre. Here the variations in the efficiency of the 
thyroid are evidently due to heredity. Thus heredity and en- 
vironment—of whatever kind—should not be considered inde- 
pendently of each other. 

Concerning psychological attributes, mentality and intelli- 
gence, all of which are greatly affected by training and envi- 
ronment, the role ascribed to heredity is often considered a 
minor one. In these matters, so many factors enter into the 
problem that it is difficult to draw scientific conclusions with 
certainty. Even in a single family, the children who differ 
in their physical inheritance are likely also to vary in their 
mental equipment; and each successive child of a family in 
this rapidly changing world, is bound to experience an en- 
vironment and training different from that of his brothers and 
sisters. Here again is a situation in the study of human traits 
which presents another and, no doubt, the greatest difficulty. 

However exactly one set of hereditary factors may dupli- 
cate another, however much one human body may resemble 
another, and however similar may be the environment to 
which these are subjected, there is in each human individual 
a complex of human attributes numerically and also qualita- 
tively distinctly his own; these are his operative habits, apti- 
tudes, or abilities. This fact is demonstrated by identical 
twins reared together and, par excellence, by the Dionne quin- 
tuplets. The individuality, the personality, the intangible, 
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spiritual identity which makes each twin of an identical pair, 
or each of the quintuplets, a distinct personality is certainly a 
result neither of genetical inheritance nor of environmental 
influence alone. The operative habits which distinguish one 
person from another have been developed by the individual’s 
use of his intelligence under the control of the will. 

In an endeavor to determine the relation between heredity 
and environment, Dr. Horatio H. Newman has spent more 
than a quarter of a century on the study of twins. In a book’ 
published in 1937, he and two of his colleagues, one a psychol- 
ogist and the other a statistician, presented the results of their 
collaboration which extended over a period of ten years. The 
first part of the investigation consisted in a study of fifty pairs 
of fraternal twins and fifty pairs of identical twins, each pair 
of whom were reared together. The purpose of this study was 
to form a comparison between the similarities and differences 
in the two types of twins. The second part of the research em- 
braced a study of nineteen pairs of identical twins, each pair 
of whom had been separated either in infancy or in early 
childhood and subsequently reared apart. In the majority of 
these cases, too, the separated twins grew up under quite dis- 
similar environments. This study was made in order to evalu- 
ate the influence of different environmental factors on identi- 
cal genetic constitutions. It is interesting to note that in regard 
to personality the authors say: 

In most of the traits measured the identical twins are much more alike 
than fraternal twins as indicated by higher correlations. This is true of 
physical dimensions, of intelligence, and educational achievement. The only 
group of traits in which the identical twins are not much more alike consists 
of those commonly classed under the head of personality. 


(We assume that these authors mean by traits of personality 
the distinctly human or spiritual traits.) 

Human beings are active agents in the use of their environ- 
ment and free to subject themselves or not to various outside 





1Tqwins, by Newman, Freeman and Holsinger (Chicago, 1937). 
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influences. There are incidents in the life of any one of us 
when a choice between two courses of action is important in 
the shaping of our future. Either twin of an identical pair 
might have made a choice which the other rejected for reasons 
which cannot now be accounted for. If this is true of major 
decisions, it is certainly more so in minor matters. For ex- 
ample, handwriting, manner of speech, emotional attitudes, 
temperamental characteristics, and a hundred and one other 
personality traits are the result of operative habits which, in 
their formation, at the outset at least, involved the free choice 
of action. 

The human body, especially the brain, is the instrument 
through which the intellect operates and manifests itself. Bod- 
ily differences, then, are essentially correlative to variations 
in personality. If, through heredity, the bodily mechanism 
is defective, malformed or maladjusted, and its functioning 
imperfect or pathological, the expression of the spiritual na- 
ture, the personality, of such an individual, may in some in- 
stances be imperfect or even grotesque. Nevertheless, the high- 
er faculties of intellect and will, and the truly human traits 
of personality are not generated in or by the human instru- 
ment. It is vain therefore to hope that they can be modified 
by the practices of the eugenist or controlled by the decree of 
the totalitarian. 
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Caesar, Cicero and the 
High School Teacher 


PATRICK J. DOWNING 
I 


AESAR, to the high school student, may seem to be 
( merely a wicked pagan wading “through slaughter to 
a throne,” but there is much in his life which can be 
used in character teaching by way of illustration. The gen- 
eral who could offer to march against Ariovistus with the 
tenth legion alone, and who could take his place in the battle 
line with his men, as he did in the fight with the Nervii, was 
not a man who was doing his present job with the sole aim of 
going up higher. Here was a man who was ready to die for 
his country. His sober account of his activities in Gaul is that 
of a public official with a public trust, and he went about his 
work in a businesslike way. Whatever we may think of his 
personal ambitions, he was trying to live up to his responsi- 
bilities as a Roman governor. 

Caesar, in common with his fellow Romans, must have be- 
lieved that in Gaul he was fighting a war of survival. Before 
Caesar had gone to Gaul, Cicero had won an acquittal for an 
unscrupulous governor of the southern province of Gaul by 
playing up the Gallic menace. As the only witnesses against 
Fonteius were Gauls, Cicero so worked upon the prejudices 
and fears of the jury that they refused to believe the testimony 
of these traditional enemies of Rome (‘“The Paradox of Gal- 
lo-Roman Relations,” by Norman DeWitt, in the Classical 
Journal, April, 1942). In 390 B.c., the Romans had had to 
pay the Gauls a ransom for the repossession of their city, pil- 
laged and burned. In 102 and 101 the Germanic barbarians 
in a tremendous horde had reached northern Italy, there to be 
stopped by Marius, Caesar’s uncle by marriage. Caesar had 
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good reason to fear lest the Helvetians might imitate the ex- 
ample of these invaders. In 63 B.c., Cicero had referred to 
the Gauls as the only people able and apparently not unwill- 
ing to make war on the Roman people: quae gens una restat 
quae bellum populo Romano facere posse et non nolle videa- 
tur (In Catilinam III, 9). Even Caesar’s ambition could have 
been a legitimate one, for he was the only man then alive who 
could have applied the proper remedies which might have re- 
generated the Roman system under a form of government 
which alone had become possible for it. 

Caesar’s motives and the case made out for his patriotism 
are at least one of the topics which the Christian teacher may 
touch upon in the classroom. Occasional discussions of this 
kind may serve to bring to the fore of attention those deeper 
meanings which pupils, preoccupied with their own private 
war with subjunctives and ablatives absolute, never catch sight 
of unless their existence is pointed out by the alert teacher. It 
is possible to teach Caesar with no end in view save that of 
success in examinations. This method when applied to Latin 
can always be relied on to convince youngsters that Latin is a 
dead language. Latin can look as dead as a teacher desires to 
make it, or it can be one of the most vital subjects in the cur- 
riculum; and it can function as a transmission belt for the 
conveyance of dynamic Christian concepts. 

The main duty of the teacher of Caesar or Cicero is to train 
boys and girls to read Latin. This objective was stated as pri- 
mary by the famous Classical Investigation Committee (The 
Classical Investigation, Part I, General Report, Princeton 
University Press, 1924, p. 32). Much time is being devoted to 
instruction and research work in matters that have at best only 
an external connection with the learning of Latin. Such meth- 
ods may persuade the public that Latin classes are merely 
classes in Roman civilization. Sooner or later, if that is all 
there is to the teaching of the classics, someone is going to ob- 
serve that, as Egyptian civilization can be taught without the 
Egyptian language, these new courses in Roman civilization 
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may well be given without forcing children to make futile at- 
tempts to learn the Latin language. For people will recog- 
nize that languages are not learned in this way. The boy or 
girl who has acquired some satisfactory proficiency in the 
reading of Latin did not gain that ability while being side- 
tracked into researches on the marriage ceremonies of the 
Romans or by spending hours in the public library collecting 
data on the building of Roman aqueducts. The drudgery and 
routine labor of learning Latin cannot be removed by wishful 
thinking or by optimistic emphasis on extraneous issues. The 
high school student will achieve some satisfactory power over 
Latin if he imitates the boy of whom Horace said: multa tulit 
fecitque puer sudavit et alsit (Ars Poetica, 413). 

A correct balance between background and text was struck 
in the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum. Under the heading of eruditio 
the teacher is enjoined, as Father Schwickerath puts it, to ex- 
plain the “historical, archaeological, geographical, political, 
ethical, and religious details according to the contents” (Cath. 
Enc., “Ratio Studiorum”). With this preparation the stu- 
dent is enabled to see his text in its true perspective. This 
method aims at creating a realization of what the author was 
thinking of when he wrote and why he wrote as he did. The 
student thus instructed is in a fair way to see the subject from 
those angles from which it was viewed by the author. Such 
an approach often leads straight to a point of ethical inter- 
est, and at such a point the Christian teacher has an oppor- 


tunity to sow a few seeds of doctrine. 
In Caesar and in practically all the ancient classics we can 


find a factual refutation of one of the cardinal principles of 
Marxian Communism. Marx laid it down as a guiding tenet 
that there were no immutable principles of morality, and that 
ethics, like everything else in human affairs, was the product 
of economic conditions. Both Caesar and his enemies, how- 
ever, appeal to the principles of justice recognized by us as 
familiar. They were not always right in the conclusions they 
drew from their general notions of justice, but these notions 
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they did have, and their principles of justice did not differ 
from ours. All the fundamental moral concepts on which 
our ethics is based are contained somewhere in the corpus 
of the ancient classics. 

From the Christian standpoint, Caesar may have been 
cruel; although he himself and his friends, and sometimes his 
enemies, considered him a clement and mild man. As a rule 
he did not deal in harshness out of any preference for severity. 
He was unrelenting when he judged that military necessity 
demanded stern measures. For a conqueror in those times 
he must have been remarkably mild to have earned from Sal- 
lust the famous encomium: Caesar dando, sublevando, igno- 
scendo gloriam adeptus (Catilina, liv). His giving, while not 
inspired by supernatural motives, was a form of generosity; 
his helping of others was at least not hostile to the Christian 
concept of charity. Many of Caesar’s qualities are worthy 
of imitation and of comparison or contrast with the conduct 
of some who have known the higher Christian standards of 
morality. Caesar was at least superficially fair in presenting 
the case for his enemies; he was appreciative of the good work 
of his officers and men; and he gave credit to loyal Gauls for 
their support; he seems to have exhibited many of the charac- 
teristics which we associate with the name of gentleman. 

Keeping the spotlight on Caesar as a man and a general 
is one of the methods of arousing interest in his narrative. 
Among the most arresting of Caesar’s characteristics is his 
alertness. It is good for students to have set before them con- 
crete examples of the value of strict attention to the task in 
hand. Caesar’s mind never wanders from the situation con- 
fronting him; he knows what he is going to do and what the 
enemy is planning to do. Boys take great pleasure im noting 
how Caesar outwitted the other side, but they will not observe 
this and other factors that make for human interest without 
guidance and direction from the teacher. If a tolerable 
translation and arid grammatical detail represent the maxi- 
mum requirements, that will be all most pupils will give or 
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get, and the existence of anything else will never be suspected. 
But the joy of discovery will beam on their faces if light is 
turned on the content and significance of the narrative, and 
if the end is not obscured in the clouds of misdirected means 
In their day-by-day translations of sections of a Roman classic 
young people are likely to lose the thread of the narrative or 
argument. The wise teacher will frequently sum up what 
has gone before. It is usually beyond the capacity of the 
brightest pupils to do this by themselves with a Latin classic. 


IT 


When Cicero became consul in 63 B.C., the situation in 
Rome was similar to the state of things which obtained in this 
country before the Communists by the fortunes of war found 
that they were in the same boat with those who favored the 
American way of life. Subversive elements in Rome had been 
using the Trojan-horse method of infiltration and had got their 
fifth columnists planted in several parts of the Roman system. 
Antonius, Cicero’s colleague, was at least a fellow traveler if 
not an active exponent of the party line. Cicero had the wis- 
dom to understand the significance of the movement that was 
going on and the patriotism to take suitable measures. The 
radicals, as radicals do, had tried to protect themselves under 
the aegis of the very constitution they were bent on overthrow- 
ing. They thought they had Cicero’s hands tied. To observe 
the letter of the law meant to let the conspiracy go unchecked 
and gather strength for another assault on the Roman Com- 
monwealth. To suppress the conspiracy in the only way it 
could be suppressed involved Cicero’s exposure to reprisals 
on the part of the many Catilinarians who by the nature of 
the case could not be exterminated. Cicero clearly foresaw 
that if he did what the circumstances demanded, some day a 
strict accounting would be exacted of him by his own enemies 
and those of the State. To him it was evident that a rigid 
adherence to the wording of the constitution would perhaps 
preserve the constitution for a time but would spell the 
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eventual ruin of his country. Cicero, having to choose be- 
tween a squeamish literal legalism and the ultimate fate of 
Roman institutions, placed himself firmly on the side of pa- 
triotism and did his duty regardless of consequences. We 
know hew unmistaken was his prevision of that invidia which 
was to overwhelm him. Perhaps there will be disagreement 
on the constitutional problem faced by Cicero, and some may 
think that Cicero’s solution was not the right one; neverthe- 
less Cicero believed that he was acting for the best interests 
of his country and he made his decision despite certain knowl- 
edge that powerful groups would make every effort to wring 
from him a high price for his decision. This is the important 
aspect of the matter to remember. 

Cicero’s conduct in his perilous and difficult position is 
an example worthy to be placed before the high school student 
in our own comparable national exigencies. This thread of 
interpretation, when carried through the reading of the 
Catilinarian orations, makes them a fascinating study for 
the young, who always admire the tactics of a bold patriot 
in action. If syllabus requirements permit, it is advisable to 
have the class read at least an abridged edition of Sallust’s 
Catilina before they take up the orations against the con- 
spirator. There are textbooks in which Sallust and Cicero 
are found in the same volume, notably, Third Year Latin, 
by Harrington and McDuffee (Ginn), and Latin, Third 
Year, by Lord and Woodruff (Silver, Burdett). 

The Pro Archia, though at first sight it appears to put the 
field of human endeavor on a decidedly low plane, does, as 
a matter of fact, locate that field on a level which is one 
of the steps leading to the Christian ideal of life. When 
Cicero says: nihil esse in vita magno opere expetendum nisi 
laudem atque honestatem (Pro Archia, 6), it is well to re- 
member that /audem atque honestatem is a hendiadys contain- 
ing the one idea, that of righteous glory. This is not the 
totality of the Christian ideal, but it is part of the natural 
foundation upon which grace may build. The Christian 
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teacher may point out that, whereas he is more interested in 
the glory of the world to come, the pagans were too ex- 
clusively devoted to the glory of this world. The very short- 
comings of the pagans provide points of departure for Chris- 
tian moralizing. When the student realizes why the pagans, 
who aimed at the target of human aspiration, missed the 
mark, he will understand better the Christian concept of life. 

Cicero’s Pro Archia could be used as the basis for a lec- 
ture on the meaning of life. It is difficult to convince the 
young, whose bodily life is vigorous and insistent, that hu- 
man happiness per se is essentially composed of rational 
elements. And yet this is precisely what the pagan Cicero 
is trying to demonstrate in the Pro Archia. To the young, 
beatitude without the body would appear to be a dry sort of 
happiness. With the aid of Cicero we can show that even a 
pagan knew that we are only then enjoying a genuine hap- 
piness when, undisturbed by the clamorings of physical crav- 
ings, we give free play to that superior part of us by which 
we are specified as human. Cicero and the best of the pagan 
thinkers, uninfluenced as they were by Christian revelation, 
always regarded human happiness from its subjective side 
as consisting in the exercise of man’s distinctively human 
activities, those of the intellect and the will. This in a half- 
hearted way is true even of Epicurus. The eminent pagan 
philosophers—and Cicero knew them well—did not so much 
contradict the Christian concept of beatitude as fail to realize 
the true implications of the tendencies of the intellect and 
will, tendencies which even in a philosophical sense can be 
explained as leading man to some kind of possession of God. 
Many of the pagans had a fundamentally correct estimate of 
the nature of human happiness, but they did not carry their 
reasoning far enough. Boys and girls will not fully under- 
stand the historical significance of the Christian system unless 
they are given some firsthand acquaintance with the thought 
life of the paganism which preceded Christianity, environed 
its infancy, and contested with it for survival. 
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The Pro Archia rightly interpreted will make students 
understand what their teachers are trying to do for them. 
From this magnificent oration they will learn that educa- 
tion enables the mind to find within itself the true source of 
contentment. Cicero is in agreement with all the ascetical 
writers in their condemnation of effusio ad exteriora. His 
Pro Archia is a clear call to the human spirit to look within 
itself and to seek therein what bliss is possible for us in this 
short course of life. Religion, the chief source of internal 
serenity, is not mentioned by Cicero in this speech. This 
omission can be explained variously. The fact is that the 
religious ideals of Archias would have had no bearing on 
the case before the court. Let it not be forgotten, however, 
that Cicero’s view of life is sound pedagogy and gives a 
meaning to education that in its fundamental characteristics 
is traditionally Christian. It is a waste of time for us to tell 
our youth not to dissipate their energies on trashy fiction and 
stupid movies unless we train their minds to the appreciation 
of some of the really fine things that are to be discovered in 
books and entertainment. Natural pleasures of some kind 
our youth are going to have; all their thoughts will not be 
of God and holy things. Why not, then, try to instill into them 
a love of the highest rational and aesthetic pleasures. 

By the time the young are ready for a speech like the Pro 
Archia they are old enough for instruction on the true mean- 
ing of education. They are then prepared to understand the 
aim and intent of the humanistic side of their school cur- 
riculum, which is to develop and strengthen their minds so 
as to make them independent generators of vital interests 
capable of supplying currents of thought necessary to carry 
them through life as self-moving rational agencies. When 
this self-governing power is lifted from the level of the natural 
to those supernatural sources of energy which Christ has 
opened up to us, something praeclarum ac singulare (Pro 
Archia, 7) far superior to anything that Cicero could have 
conceived is brought about by divine grace. 
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The oration on the Manilian Law raises the question of 
how much power may be safely entrusted to one man. This 
is a problem of the greatest importance to the people of our 
time. The present war has to do with this very problem. 
Did Cicero solve this problem correctly for his own country? 
This is a question worth discussing in the classroom. Its dis- 
cussion will show that the ancients faced the same difficulties 
as we, and will indicate the continuity of the pattern of history. 

Cicero was an ardent student of ethical questions. His at- 
titude toward duty was far remote from that of the utilitarian. 
Fortunately parts of the De Officiis may now be found in sec- 
ondary textbooks. If these are read in the classroom, the 
teacher will not lack material “to point a moral or adorn a 
tale,” for many of the selections from the De Officits combine 
the story element with the moral issue. Cicero’s description 
of glory may well warm the heart of any Christian reader: 


Quod si qui simulatione et inani ostentatione et ficto non modo sermone, 
sed etiam vultu stabilem se gloriam consequi posse rentur, vehementer 
errant. Vera gloria radices agit atque etiam propagatur, ficta omnia celeriter 
tamquam flosculi decidunt, nec simulatum potest quicquam esse diuturnum 
(De Officiis, Il, xii, 43). 

In a paper entitled “Cicero and Gloria” published in the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, vol. 72, Father Francis A. Sullivan, S.J., presents 
a delineation of Cicero’s character that deserves careful study 
by anyone who may be inclined to ask what price classics in 
a Christian secondary school. 

In the light of these two examples it is easier to understand 
what St. Basil meant in his famous homily on the study of 
pagan literature, in which he manifests toward the pagan 
masters that spirit of plain common sense which has come 
down as a heritage of Christian pedagogy. According to the 
great Cappadocian the student of the pagan classics need not 
hand himself over completely to their guidance. Accepting 
and rejecting, the Christian reader will receive from them 
the moral values which they are able to impart. 








Book Reviews 
CURRENT ISSUES 


Towarps AN ABIDING Peace. By R. M. Maclver. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 195. $2.50. 

“ ‘Blessed are the peacemakers’, but not always the peace-treatymakers. 
For the peace-treatymakers are often, even if unwittingly, the next war- 
makers. No generation has arisen, or will arise, to call down blessing on the 
treatymakers of Versailles.” These sentences from Professor Maclver’s 
book (p. 6) are a clear enough indication of its general trend, as well as 
of its provocative character, its brilliancy and its vigor. Seldom indeed 
has a sociologist turned the weapons of his science so effectively upon the 
problems of his time as Professor MaclIver does in this book. 

The author is aware that the making of a peace requires as much of an 
adjustment as the making of a war. The danger is “the simple ethnocentric 
character of national sentiment” (p. 10). Men easily develop the sense of 
superiority of their own nation into “foolish notions about other nations” 
(Ibid). The horrors of the Nazi system have, in this regard, led to psycho- 
logical dangers in quarters which one expected to be bulwarks of levelheaded- 
ness. Professor Maclver is not disturbed by the considerations to which 
such people succumb. “If the Germans [he might have said “the Nazis’ ] 
were to win this war, they would impose a horrible peace. The ultimate 
vindication of our cause is that we shall seek a peace infinitely preferable 
and vastly more secure than that which our enemies would impose” (p. 42). 
He continues by saying that men who, no matter how high their station, 
“condemn alike all Germans or all Japanese, lumping them all together as 
people, as the wicked against the righteous, still show in this respect the 
undeveloped mentality of childhood. They are in this respect not grown 
up” (p. 44). His “shortest way with defeated enemies” is the golden rule: 
treat them as you would want to be treated in a similar situation; let them 
bring the necessary sacrifices, but do not humiliate them—do not develop 
the superiority complex toward them with which the Nazis have tried to 
fill their own people with respect to the rest of the world. 

The parts of Professor MacIver’s book in which these general considera- 
tions are set forth easily top the best of the current literature on peace. In 
years to come he will be able to look back with pride upon his work—at a 
time when those intellectuals who have considered it their duty to provide 
the rationalizations for the current wave of hatred will be embarrassed by 
the memory of their writings. He embodies the voice of reason—which finds 
it so hard to prevail in times when unreason threatens to become the rule 
rather than the exception. It is, however, a matter of regret that his message 
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loses much of its force because some of his practical suggestions are hardly 
realistic. At the end of this war we may hope that progress can be measured 
by yards, but we must be prepared to accept an advance of inches in some 
fields. Professor Maclver would like to cover ground in terms of miles: 
An International Confederation with substantial powers is to be set up, and 
national armaments are not merely to be “reduced, but entirely abolished” 
(p. 38). But, “nature does not make jumps,” and even of our errors we 
can, in many cases, free ourselves only by degrees. There remains much food 
for thought in the chapters dealing with international organization, but 
they look too much like some of the elaborate “blueprints” for an ideal peace 
to which a great deal of thinking is devoted at the present time, without 
consideration of their chances of being adopted. 

Still, so far as the psychological approach to peace is concerned, Professor 
Maclver’s book has no peer in current literature. He does not refer to the 
Papal peace program, but few writers have come so close as he does to its 
spirit of international goodwill and mutual reconciliation. 

University of Notre Dame. F. A. HERMENS. 


Our AGE oF UNREASON. By Franz Alexander. Philadelphia: Lippincott 

Company, 1942. Pp. 371. $3.00. 

Dr. Alexander wants to establish a new social economic order based on the 
permanent bearings of his Freudian psychodynamics of human nature. His 
point of view is that of “modern materialism,” and he is emphatically op- 
posed to any “return to medieval obscurantism and the substitution for 
critical scientific thought of the scholastic dogmatism of Thomas Aquinas” 
(p. 21). 

The author offers a reinterpretation of Freud’s theory of life and death 
instinct. The energy-saving principle of inertia accounts for easy but faulty 
adaptive behavior and, in extreme cases, for infantile regression. The factor 
of surplus-energy (especially sex) on the other hand is the driving power 
for mental creative self-expression and maturation. Frustration sets in 
motion an aggressive reaction, a recourse to force in the struggle for survival. 
This hostile destructive impulse must be kept in check if social life is to 
become possible. The human animal must learn to realize that only by 
sacrificing some of his immediate interests and by helping others will he 
secure his own welfare all the more efficiently in the long run. Otherwise, 
not only neurotic and psychotic regressions but also dictatorship will follow. 
Totalitarianism spreads of necessity what the Germans call neatly “bicyclist’s 
psychology” (p. 265). Every subject, according to his rank, crouches down 
before his superior, only to press down all the harder upon his own inferiors. 
The lowest group of citizens, too, must relieve its all too deeply humiliated 
pride and coerced activity, and so scapegoats have to be found, for example, 
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Jews and inferior races. Another method by which the leaders play up to 
the resentment of their people is to involve them in foreign wars whereby 
weaker nations can be tyrannized. The intrinsic logic of the system leads 
thus to an ever-growing imperialistic expansion and therefore to extreme 
violence and unhappiness. Nevertheless, dictatorship can satisfy for a while; 
it can even appear preferable to other systems, in so far as, where self- 
assertion and independent accomplishment become difficult, the leaders can 
guarantee security and relief from personal responsibilities. But democracy 
offers the true solution of reason in a compromise between conflicting in- 
terests: it allows moderate self-expression and social compositive but pro- 
ductive cooperation. Of course this social justice and security can not count 
upon the mythos of a life and a happiness after death (p. 28). 

Dr. Alexander seems to identify self-love with selfishness; since it thus 
opposes social welfare—Dr. Alexander’s ultimate norm for “moral” goodness 
—it must be qualified negatively. Primitive irrational egotism was only 
partly overcome in the development of social life from the family to the clan, 
to the social economic class, to the nation. “The next step toward world 
peace appears to involve the abandonment of nationalism and the cultivation 
of a broader humanitarian sentiment” (p. 332). In order, on the one hand, 
to control the particularistic tendencies and the latent individualism of the 
smaller groups, and on the other, to develop the cohesion of the supra- 
national organization, recourse must be taken to “the superior suppressive 
force of the powerful exploiting group,” since the peaceful, free cooperation 
of all the constituents cannot be obtained. Dr. Alexander’s universalism does 
not allow him to sympathize with the small nations. Hitler’s “astute political 
instinct” (p. 333) confirms his view that it “seems inevitable that the smaller 
groups must first be merged forcibly into the larger social unit, the demand 
and discipline of which ultimately creates a new type of socialized individual” 
(p. 333). The Norwegians, Dutch, Greeks and Irish should ponder over 
the full import of this new “peace program’! 

Lest it degenerate into mob rule it must always remain democracy’s task 
and perpetual test to educate its whole people, all its adult citizens, to become 
responsible and intelligent, in every respect mature leaders. This problem 
of the “cultural domestication of the human animal” (pp. 22, 167, 323) will 
be solved triumphantly by tomorrow’s pedagogues who will “make the con- 
stituent groups relinquish their particularism voluntarily and thereby enjoy 
greater security and prosperity. . . . Selfishness, clan spirit, and class con- 
sciousness must be replaced by free consent and enlightened self-interest, all 
of which takes time” (p. 333). Dr. Alexander does not explain how this 
“free consent” can be harmonized with the determinism of his materialistic 


system. 
Freud was too great a pessimist when stating his “theory of the innate 
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destructiveness of man as an insuperable obstacle to peace” and that “foreign 
wars are the price of internal stability” (p. 334). The difficulty vanishes 
before Dr. Alexander’s confidence. Indeed “killing is not the only outlet for 
aggression; it can be expressed in political, legal and academic competition 
or in the mastery of nature” (p. 335). The destructive attitude will disappear 
and international peace will result as soon as the leaders of the future democ- 
racy succeed in securing the individual interests so efficiently that there will 
be no further need for unsocial self-assertion (p. 335). Freud was of the 
opinion that “conflict of interest among mankind is in the main usually 
decided by the use of force” (p. 323). Again Dr. Alexander disagrees with 
his master. Future “educated” mankind will settle its differences by media- 
tion, individuals and particular groups as well as nations and groups of 
nations (p. 328 f.). Whereas at present social conscience stops officially at 
national boundaries (p. 330), it will be the triumph of future democratic 
education to develop an international world-wide social conscience. 

In Dr. Alexander’s Utopia, man is merely an animal and his education 
is domestication; his soul is dark and empty; his sublimations of “culture” 
have become windbag illusions; his personality has been degraded into non- 
religious, amoral, biological-social animality. Tragedy, therefore, reads in 
man’s eyes: he has to face grim, unavoidable death without hope. 

Spokane. Francis R. MULLER. 


Lr CANADA VU PAR UN AMERICAIN. Par W. H. Chamberlin. Traduit par 

Roger Duhamel. Montréal: Editions de l’Arbre. Pp. 317. $1.50. 

This second World War has brought about, between Canada and the 
United States, interrelations which undoubtedly will be intensified when peace 
has been restored. Nevertheless, these two countries, geographically side by 
side, remain quite unknown to each other. Or rather, as Mr. Chamberlin 
seems aptly to describe the situation, while Canadians are well informed about 
the American people, the latter do not manifest a proportionate interest in 
their northern neighbors. Desirous of a more intimate union between these 
countries, Mr. Chamberlin wrote Canada Today and Tomorrow, of which 
the present work is a French translation. 

Mr. Chamberlin sojourned several months in Canada; he observed life 
there with a keen mind and consulted high personalities in the realms of 
politics and business. To guarantee to his study a high degree of objectivity, 
he imposed upon himself the hard task of reading numerous historical works 
and a great number of official reports. All this he accomplished without bias, 
guided by a remarkable spirit of impartiality. Mr. Chamberlin pays a well 
merited tribute of admiration to Canada’s war effort. At the end of 1941, 
he writes, the enlisted forces of the Canadian army numbered 424,605 men, 
proportionately an equivalent of 5,000,000 men in the United States military 
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services. The Canadian navy, 350 ships, convoyed 800 transports, carrying 
more than 50,000,000 tons of supplies. With the same note of sympathy 
and careful objectivity, the author draws attention to the progress of Canadian 
aviation and the signal services it rendered and still dispenses to the common 
cause. This development of Canadian military organization is particularly 
noteworthy in view of the fact that, before 1939, the regular army of Canada 
numbered only 4,500 men. 

By thus imparting to his countrymen the knowledge of Canada’s prodigious 
war effort, Mr. Chamberlin contributes not a little to a strengthening of the 
bonds that should unite the two countries, and prepares a more active collabo- 
ration after the war has ended. Here and there, certain statements could 
easily be challenged; but honest sincerity and a sympathetic spirit pervade 
the whole book and give it genuine authority. The translation is due to the 
pen of a talented young Montreal lawyer, engaged in journalism. 

L’Immaculée-Conception, Montreal. Lton Pou.ior. 


HISTORY 


THe CurisTIAN PHILosopHy OF History. By Shirley Jackson Case. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. 222. $2.00. 

It is not as a true Christian that Dr. Case writes, and hence his book 
is not truly a Christian philosophy of history. In no instance does he confess 
his belief in the divinity of Christ, or call Him Lord. Rather, besides 
presuming to interpret biblical verses according to his own fancy, he 
proceeds to emasculate the whole deposit of Christian faith by substituting 
the theory of man’s brutish ancestry as a far more adequate explanation 
for man’s proneness to evil than the orthodox one of Adam’s fall. He puts 
it this way, “We used to be content to think that all evil was traceable 
to an Adamic taint stamped upon the race of mankind by its progenitor’s 
infraction of a dietary rule imposed on him by God. Now we know 
that the natural impulses of men stem from a brutish ancestry.” The 
implication here is that there is morality (of a very wicked sort) among 
the brutes, so that “religion faces the herculean task of making moral 
and spiritual ideals flower above a beastly strain of savage blood inherited 
perhaps from a Neanderthal man.” The coup de disgrace comes when he 
continues, “It is fortunate indeed that we have eons of time for the accom- 
plishment of this gigantic task” (p. 213). The founder of Christianity 
said, “I shall come as a thief in the night.” Dr. Case optimistically gives 
the whole human race “eons of time” to rise to a higher moral level. 
He ignores the fact that the salvation of each individual must be worked 
out in his own lifetime, which is very short. 

Dr. Case’s statements are often astonishing. He makes St. Paul a 
Presbyterian and a pessimist (p. 5), while the preaching of that Vessel 
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of Election to the Gentiles is called a mere incident. For a supposed 
Christian, Dr. Case is oddly lacking in any concept of a Church of Christ 
as a divine institution. For him, the churches are all human, groping, 
shifting with the sands of expediency, incapable of survival without an 
economic foundation, and each unaware at the outset of its full mission 
or of its durability. His views on Augustinian philosophy are curious, while 
he frankly disparages the value of metaphysics and of Scholasticism. His 
interpretation of the Hebrew philosophy of history will elicit no encomiums 
from the descendants of Abraham. 

But these are minor faults. His major weakness springs from the fact 
that he has no understanding of the Incarnation, little appreciation of a 
personal Messias, no belief in ageless dogmas, and no knowledge of the 
Holy Ghost working in history by grace and illumination. I do not 
recall his ever mentioning the Trinity, without which there is no Christianity. 
The “divine energy” is a neat but impersonal modernistic phrase which 
Dr. Case loves tc use, whereas genuine Christianity would invariably speak 
of the vivifying and sanctifying mission of the Holy Spirit. 

The title of this work is a misnomer. The book is rather a philosophy of 
Christian and non-Christian philosophies of history, with a decided leaning 
to the very modern and eclectic interpretation, which is too clever to reject 
the advantage of the Christian name, but not courageous enough to accept 
the fulness of Christian revelation. It is eruditely written; it shows the 
author’s vast reading, research, and experience in the field of religion, but it 
suffers from lack of order, is repetitious and rambles too far afield. The 
author’s cardinal error lies in his placing too much emphasis on the power 
of history, which, pursued scientifically and dispassionately, is offered by 
him as a panacea and as the corrective influence on the claims of canon, 
dogma and inspiration—all of which is rationalism in religious disguise. 

He does strike a fine note in his definition of history, and when he says 
that in the present threat of disaster to our civilization, “no one can stand 
on the sidelines indifferently watching the progress of the game.” He pleads 
that all are participants who have to contribute their share to ultimate 
victory or defeat. God is working through frail human nature inspiring 
man to a more strenuous pursuit of a righteous way of life and to the 
establishment of His Kingdom. 

Does scientific history show him this, or some glimmering faith? 

Caldwell College. Paut C. Pgerrorra. 


A Suort History or CivitizATion. By Henry S. Lucas. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. Pp. ix, 994. $4.50. 
In his Preface Professor Lucas states that “this volume, with certain 
modifications, contains the substance of an elementary course in the history 
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of civilization given at the University of Washington since 1937. The point 
cf view throughout is that of the historian of culture. Political, social, and 
economic phenomena have been properly subordinated to the general cultural 
development.” 

Professor Lucas has admirably succeeded in his purpose. His text is almost 
alone of the general histories in really subordinating political and economic 
to what is known as cultural history. The chapters on art, literature and 
science are unusually good. Attractive and well chosen illustrations add a 
great deal to their understanding. There is a separate chapter on medieval 
inventions and technology as well as many pages devoted to the development 
of science from the sixteenth century. Professor Lucas’ sections on philosophy 
might have been somewhat fuller. He seems to write too little to give the 
student an adequate impression of the basic philosophical positions of the 
major thinkers. The maps and general illustrations in black and white are 
effective. A general bibliography concludes each chapter. The volume is 
attractively bound and the type is readable. 

There remain one general criticism and a few minor suggestions and 
corrections. Professor Lucas has not entirely solved the problem of avoiding 
the abruptness in change of subject characteristic of the syllabus outline. His 
story at times does not flow smoothly. The space allotted to the major 
periods of history appears to be sound, but the author has neglected the 
remarkable achievements of science and technology in the twentieth century. 
It seems a pity to continue to use incorrect forms of Arabic names which 
have crept into our dictionaries. Why write Mohammed, Moslem, Moham- 
medanism, Ommiad, Mo’awiya instead of Muhammad, Muslim, Islam, 
Umayyad, and Mu’awiya? Since Bedouin is a plural noun, “s” cannot be 
added any more than we can add an “‘s’”’ to sheep. The Nicene Creed was 
not adopted at the Council of Nicaea (325) but at the Council of Constan- 
tinople (381). Nor ought Professor Lucas to write that Henry VIII “could 
not induce the Pope to grant him a divorce, this being contrary to Catholic 
teaching,” when in his excellent book The Renaissance and Reformation he 
correctly states that the suit was for an annulment. 

Brooklyn College. IRVING RAYMOND. 


ANCIENT Russia. By George Vernadsky. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 425. $5.00. 

This is the first of a projected series of ten volumes dealing with the history 
of Russia, and to be written by G. Vernadsky of Yale, in collaboration with 
M. Karpovich of Harvard. 

The present volume covers the period from the beginnings to the middle 
of the ninth century. It studies the early migrations of peoples in the area 
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of southern Russia and the Caucasus, southern Siberia and central Asia; the 
vestiges of their respective cultures; the interrelation of their migrations 
both with the Roman (later, Byzantine) Empire and with the Iranic and 
Arabic States. 

In dealing with these complicated events, Professor Vernadsky shows a 
remarkable command of all the evidence available and a daring but discern- 
ing power of conjecture. Among his conclusions, the following are of 
special interest: that the ancestors of the Eastern Slavs of our day lived from 
time immemorial in the Donets basin; that the name “Rus” existed in 
southern Russia as early as the fourth century, and was borrowed (not intro- 
duced) by the later Swedish invaders; that the “Rus” who organized political 
life in the neighborhood of Novgorod in the middle of the ninth century are 
to be identified with the Danes and distinguished from the “Rus” of the 
South. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


LITERATURE 


GERARD MANLEY HopkINs, Priest AND Port. By John Pick. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 169. $2.75. 

Fathering the fame of Gerard Manley Hopkins since 1918, when it 
first published his poems, the Oxford University Press now presents, in 
addition to the letters and notebooks already published, this study of 
Hopkins by John Pick. The author has confined himself, with few exceptions, 
to material available to the general public, but he has given a new and 
necessary interpretation which, within the limits of the field he has chosen, 
is easily the most important yet offered. 

For twenty-five years Hopkins’ work has been an arena for much con- 
troversy, misunderstanding and a kind of mystagogical interpretation. Apart 
from the superficial difficulties of his verse form (which modern poets 
have found not strange but rather helpful), there was a real difficulty for 
many readers in understanding the Jesuit priest who confronted one behind 
most of his writings. This difficulty Mr. Pick has tried to solve, and his 
attempt forms the strongest part of his book. Taking the twenty-four years 
of Hopkins’ life as layman and the twenty-one years as Jesuit, he shows 
the essential differences in the outlook, environment and literary production 
of each period. Further, he approaches the second period through the media 
of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, the Constitutions of the Society 
of Jesus, as well as the intellectual interests of this Jesuit, all of which were 
the wellsprings of his life and work. Thus he is able to show Hopkins’ 
ideals emerging from the later writings: the putting on of Christ, the 
Ignatian disinterestedness, the religious man’s attitude to the glistering foil 
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of fame, the sacramentalism of the natural world, the heroism of the priest 
in the face of trial and desolation, the priestly concern for souls. Many of 
these problems come to a head in Hopkins during his life in Dublin, and 
Mr. Pick’s analysis of them during that period is the best that I have 
yet seen. Yet I think that he could have improved it still more by utilizing 
the unpublished notes of Hopkins’ retreats in Ireland. The incursion into 
the essence of mysticism was, however, not entirely convincing because Mr. 
Pick did not apply his conclusions to certain passages which obviously call 
for special treatment; still more, he did not leave room for what theologians 
call “mixed contemplation.” But it is possible that such questions will 
never finally be settled. 

So much for the Priest. In his treatment of the Poet, the author furnishes 
exegetic comment on single poems, buttressing it occasionally with explana- 
tions from the poet himself. The comments are sensitive and penetrating, 
and the digressions into the writings of other authors are stimulating. Such 
criticism is basic, but it furnishes only the fundament on which literary 
criticism rests. A proof of this is the strange effect on the reader of the 
criticism of writers like F. R. Leavis or E. E. Phare coming on the heels 
of the author’s comments. Perhaps Mr. Pick did not feel entirely happy 
in combining the two separate fields even though they did, in effect, fuse 
in the personality of Hopkins himself. Thus I find that the effect of 
Chapter II is blurred when the exposition of the Spiritual Exercises seems 
to taper off into a discussion of the aesthetics of beauty; both are well done, 
but unhappily situated. I was disappointed that the integration of the 
preacher and poet, though stated, was not sufficiently shown in Chapter V. 

Hopkins, like any significant poet, worked simultaneously at different 
levels. Most of his poems, and the Deutschland in particular, show this. 
In a whole chapter given to it, Mr. Pick interprets that great poem in 
terms of the poet’s initial vocation to religious life. But for some readers 
it rises to levels of significance that are ordinarily attained only after 
long years of faithful service of Christ. Such, too, one feels is the nature 
of some of his Dublin sonnets. The larger issues still—the place of Hopkins 
in the tradition of poetry—do not come within the scope of this book, 
and perhaps rightly, for Mr. Pick has been intent mainly on the problems 
of the poet himself. He has written a good book, and one hopes for a 
wide number of readers who, after studying it, will turn to the poet 
himself, and who will come to understand better one of the most inspiring 
writers in our literature, a poet who could also write: “The only just 
judge, the only just literary critic, is Christ, who prizes, is proud of, and 
admires, more than any man, more than the receiver himself can, the gifts 


of his own making.” 
St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg. GERALD F. LAHEY. 
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Poetry AS A Means or Grace. By Charles Grosvenor Osgood. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 125. $2.00. 
The contents of this book form the response to a request made by the 

students in Princeton Theological Seminary for guidance in reading. Pro- 
fessor Osgood has in mind, however, a wider public—all who “wish to keep 
themselves articulate and to insure the perennial flow of their springs of 
spiritual life against the drouth of routine in business or profession.” The 
accumulated knowledge and experience of forty years of study and teaching 
and more than sixty of close association with his Church have enabled the 
writer to offer advice which is illuminated by inspiration, erudition and 
wisdom. 

In the first chapter he makes a plea for the reading of poetry as a means of 
refreshment and strength in the daily round of duty. There are, he writes, 
three kinds of literature with which we have to deal: current, of which much 
is ephemeral ; books that survive as antiques, such as The Works and Days 
of Hesiod or Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici; the perennial and date- 
less creations of the great masters. It is secular literature of this third class 
that the writer commends for lifelong contemplation. He adds that the best 
can be derived from secular literature only when it becomes ancillary to the 
convictions that proceed from an intelligent faith in God and in His revealed 
Truth. By such a relationship, it is not humiliated but exalted, not dimmed 
but illuminated, since it is raised to a higher end, much as the pagan Virgil 
is “dignified and illuminated by his services to the Christian Dante” in the 
Divine Comedy. Secular literature may serve “as the sycamore tree served 
Zacchaeus to gain a clearer sight of the Incarnate Truth.” 

Professor Osgood’s theme is that secular literature illustrates and verifies 
spiritual values from a wide census of human experience. Since great poetry, 
especially, extends the range of man’s vision, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
he suggests that each of his readers choose a poet as a friend is chosen. This 
poet-elect should be one who is congenial and responsive; he should be 
thought about in odd moments; and a bit of him should be read as often as 
possible. The preferential choice of one poet need not exclude the others; 
but he should have the right of way. Moreover, he should be great in certain 
particulars: he should be focal ; of encyclopedic stature; inexhaustible; a deep, 
passionate and reasoned humanist; a singer; an inspirer of poetry in others; 
an artist. 

In the four remaining chapters, these seven canons are exemplified by four 
preeminent literary figures—Dante, Spenser, Milton, and Johnson. The chap- 
ter on Dante is the most satisfying since this poet alone of the four can 
measure up to the seven requirements in their fulness. He is focal, synthe- 
sizing the great civilizations preceding him: Hebrew tradition, fused with 
Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, and Statius from which, by the distilling power of 
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his genius, he derived the essence of classical tradition; the medieval refine- 
ment of Provengal poetry; the tradition of Christian ritual, liturgy and sym- 
bolism; the ordered conclusion of thirteen centuries of Christian meditation 
and experience embodied in the writings of the Fathers and in the Summa 
Theologica. He is encyclopedic, including within his scope all things which 
the mind can contemplate. Furthermore, like his contemporaries, he did not 
view this knowledge as divided into exclusive departments but as various 
aspects of one thing. He is so inexhaustible that the profoundest student of 
Dante would be the first to declare that he had never travelled over the vast 
expanses of that mind. Finally, he is the passionate humanist, the singer, the 
creator of poets, and the artist, par excellence. 

Spenser, as a second exemplar, is shown to be a confirmed Platonist in his 
“expanding vision of the true Realities, his conviction that Love is the only 
mounting Guide of Life, the only progressive Interpreter of Truth and 
Beauty, the only reliable Determinant of action, being an emanation of God 
Himself.” Milton is revealed to us as “poet” in the largest sense of the 
term, “the maker, the architectonic artist, the supermind, the genius with 
the encyclopedic range and a talent for song such as God has vouchsafed to 
but few since the world began.” The fourth exemplar to be measured by the 
criteria laid down is Samuel Johnson, whose humanity was such that his 
readers will find in him “a loyal, understanding and manly friend” whose 
words carry wisdom, fortitude and faith to “all sorts and conditions of men.” 

Not all will be in entire agreement with Professor Osgood’s preferences 
—for example, that of Spenser’s charm over Dante’s; nor with his statement 
that a study of Milton’s Satan brings a clearer notion of the real nature of 
evil and damnation than can be gained from Dante. 

No doubt, many a reader will be convinced that it would be good for him 
“to dwell within the immediate range of a great poet’s mind, to submit to 
its expanding power.” Then perhaps, as Dante was, the reader may be brought 
“to the summits where the ascent with Beatrice begins.” Professor Osgood 
concludes that, as a handmaid to prayer and spiritual reading, poetry should 


serve a man’s soul. 
College of New Rochelle. MortHerR GRACE. 


PRIMER FOR AMERICA. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 166. $2.00. 

The author of ten other volumes of poetry and an adept in nearly all 
the other forms of literature, has made his eleventh book of verse. His 
enthusiastic Foreword tells how spontaneously, how compellingly “this batch 
of ballads” got written at “three sittings more or less. . . . I didn’t have to 
do much of the writing, once they started to come. They took over the 
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pencil. They came fast. Ballad leapt over ballad, wanting so to come. 
Sometimes I had three or four on my hands, going at once. It was exciting.” 

There are indeed signs of all that “avalanche” (the author’s word) 
in Mr. Coffin’s work, so many signs of haste and non-revision that the 
occasional nuggets of fine thought poetically well turned in words are 
too much heaped over with rubble of mediocrity—or less. “Two stanzas from 
“Little Red School” will illustrate—the first the rubble, the second the 


nugget: 


The little house where boys and girls 
Sat with heavy heart, 

The red house with the single room 
Was where we got our start. 


Very close to corn and truth, 
To cows and all creation, 
America sat with naked feet 
And learned to be a nation. 


Mr. Coffin believes that ‘““We have the mighty makings of a new kind 
of society. .. . We already have the working model of the new United States 
of the World which the human race is going to build if the human race 
is going to survive.” This is big talk, so big that one expects to find in 
Primer for America poems which truly illustrate so grand a scheme of 
things. And yet, only appendages to American culture and civilization are 
celebrated, with loud emphasis on such things as cut-plug, the Saturday night 
bath, belly-shaking American laughter, codfish for breakfast, etc., unto a 
very bad understatement of the worth of America. This Primer for America 
is no “textbook” either for newcome Americans, or for other peoples to 


build upon and so survive. 


Fordham University. Rosert E. HoLianp. 


Tuts MAn Was IRELAND. By Robert Farren. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1943. Pp. 229. $3.00. 
This poem, hardly an epic in the accepted academic sense, is a vast mosaic 
fashioned from the colorful and heroic -deeds of one of Ireland’s greatest 
saints. The reader follows the life of the Saint from birth to death: 


The child of druidic 
and Christian prophecy 
budded in Gartan 

on the boughs of winter, 


until in section XX, “The End of the Day,” Saint Colmcille is found fallen 
before the altar, and dying 
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. . - he blessed the brethren, and blessed the whole of Iona, 
and all Ireland, and Alba, and all the World. 


In a variety of meters adapted to tale, episode or description, Mr. Farren 
gives one an unforgettable picture of this many-sided spiritual titan who is a 
perfect mirror, the very prototype of the whole Irish race. 

The poem makes difficult reading at times, though footnotes are plentiful 
and the Glossary generous in length. One must be deeply versed in Irish 
lore, historical and otherwise, to appreciate fully this splendid work. How- 
ever, it is a “must” book for all educated Irishmen and scholars desiring to 
know a great Irish saint from the viewpoint of an outstanding poet. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. CHARLEs J. QuirRK. 


ADVENTURES OF ALONSO. By Thomas Atwood Digges. Edited by Reverend 
Thomas J. McMahon. New York: United States Catholic Historical 
Society, 1943. Pp. xxviii, 129. $5.00. 

This facsimile edition of Adventures of Alonso is a very important contri- 
bution to rare Americana. In his Introduction, Professor Elias states that 
The Power of Sympathy, which appeared in Boston in 1789, may be the first 
American novel published in America. It was probably not the first novel 
written by an American citizen. According to circumstantial evidence, Ad- 
ventures of Alonso, by Thomas Digges of Warburton Manor, Maryland, was 
published in London in 1775. Besides explicit external data, Professor Elias 
establishes the authorship by inferences from the contents of the book. Thomas 
Atwood Digges was sent to Oxford for his education. He returned to 
America but in 1767 sailed for Lisbon. Some time later, he went to London 
and in June, 1775, the London Magazine noted the appearance of Adventures. 

In content and style, it is typical of the early American novels. The author 
omits the sentimental sermonizing of his contemporaries but substitutes long 
and tiresome political discussions. He frequently interrupts the thread of 
the narrative with these digressions in an attempt to win for the Portuguese 
the goodwill of the English. The plot reminds one of the morbid stories 
of many of our operas. The protagonist is a young Portuguese, whose future 
in business has been planned by his father, a merchant. He is sent to England 
for his education. On his return home, he upsets his father’s plans by eloping 
with a married woman, Donna Eugenia. Then a series of tragic events 
follow. His mother dies of grief. Eugenia’s husband, Don Pedro, kills a 
man who, he suspects, betrayed him. Alonso and Eugenia continue to travel 
from place to place until all his money is spent. He decides to seek his 
fortune in America. But before sailing, he places Eugenia in a convent for 
protection until he should return. He is not scrupulous about the way in 
which he makes his fortune, and so we find him failing in an attempt to 
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smuggle a valuable diamond out of Brazil. He escapes from prison and 
engages in trading in contraband. He is finally captured by the Moors but 
again manages to escape. At long last, he returns home. Here other tragedies 
await him. He learns that Eugenia has become a nun. He goes to the 
convent to see her, but arrives only in time to hear the chanting of the funeral 
service for his beloved Eugenia! He gains his father’s forgiveness and returns 
home, resolved to follow in his father’s footsteps. 

It is strange that a Catholic should write such a tale. There is absolutely 
nothing to admire in the character of the hero. There is an anticlerical strain 
running through the book; but the reader will not take it seriously. It is too 
obviously ridiculous. The real value of the book is external and it will be 
of interest only to the student of American literature. 

The reproduction in facsimile by the Heffernan Press of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, is a splendid piece of printing. 


St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn. Tuomas F. STAck. 


Tue CONSPIRACY OF THE CARPENTERS. By Hermann Borchardt. Trans- 
lated by Barrows Mussey. With an Introduction by Franz Werfel. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1943. Pp. 636. $2.75. 

This is a typically Central-European novel. It was not meant to be en- 
tertaining; nor indeed can it be called a novel according to the normal tra- 
ditions of English literature. It is an enormous canvas covered with a detailed 
painting of the happenings in an imaginary country which might be almost 
anywhere in the world. This country’s religion is Christian (Catholic and 
Protestant) ; its government runs along Christian lines; the forces menacing 
it are anti-Christian: the venal, cringing “Liberals” and Dr. Urban with his 
totalitarian party which stands for a mixture of Nazism, fascism, communism 
and “democracy.” The attack of the totalitarians is defeated and the Christ- 
ian forces supported by the guilds (the “Carpenters”) triumph. The story 
itself is thus obviously not that of Germany or even of Austria; it rather 
symbolizes the general conflict between the spiritual and anti-spiritual powers 
of our time. This work was originally in the form of an epic drama of no 
less than two thousand pages; it was on the advice of Franz Werfel that 
it was recast and reduced to its present dimensions. 

The author is singularly fitted to write a fictional treatise on spiritual 
forces in conflict. A Jew by birth, he is a convert to Lutheranism who has 
a deep understanding of Catholic values. After the rise of Hitler in Germany, 
he left for the U. S. S. R.; whence, however, he was rejected as a “spy” 
and “counter-revolutionary.” He returned to Germany hoping to find a haven 
for his wife and children. Advised to leave the country, he refused; and was 
thrown into a concentration camp. Few men have observed and experienced 
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more deeply than Dr. Borchardt the diabolical aspects of both pagan powers 
of our time. 

Written from a “rightist” point of view in the political sense, the real 
significance of the work lies in its profoundly moral purpose. The goal of 
the Christian State here portrayed is not merely social reform as an end in 
itself but rather as a means of spiritual redemption. Thus one is not surprised 
to find that in a speech of the totalitarian leader, Dr. Urban, the speaker 
emphasizes the deep inner connection between a Christian culture and the 
consciousness of death (p. 186). Again, the author’s acute sense of the re- 
ligious concept of life is apparent in the words of Dr. Merckel, the murdered 
Christian chancellor, who wrote: 

So long as sin is within man’s field of vision, Antichrist can have no power over 
him. For it is not the sinful man, knowing sin and wallowing in sins, who has 
departed from God, but he for whom “sin” is a religious anachronism. 

To our man of progress, the word “sin” belongs in a book of religion. In our 
modern, practical life, where there are errors, missteps and possibly “victims of 
society,” “sins” are no longer to be met with (p. 479). 


There are passages of literary beauty in this uneven volume. The trans- 
formation of the great mobmaster, after his military defeat, into “Mr. Go- 
lightly,” the incarnation of the average man, is a ghostly, demoniacal and 
subtle psychological analysis. In spite of the vastness of the picture here at- 
tempted this work will still help the reader to a clearer understanding of 


the problems of our time. 
Bethlehem, Conn. FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL. 


BENEATH ANOTHER SUN. By Ernst Lothar. Translated by Barrows 
Mussey. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 
420. $2.75. . 

The book contains, in the form of a novel, the little-known tragedy of a 
forgotten people—the evacuation from South Tyrol of the German-speaking 
minority, carried out by the SS-leader Himmler. All German citizens—the 
decree ran—had to return to the Reich forthwith. Furthermore, those con- 
sidered undesirable by the Italian government could be forced to leave South 
Tyrol and to be taken into the “protection” of the German authorities. Ernst 
Lothar tells us the story of one of these typical Tyrolean families. An old 
man, more than 91 years old, rooted in the earth of Bozen like an oak, is 
compelled to leave the country together with his three grandchildren. One 
evening a bus stops before his house—what emigrant does not know this 
vehicle of unimaginable terror ?—and together with hundreds of other victims 
he and his family leave for an unknown destiny. Andreas, the oldest of the 
three grandchildren, whose character, in its vigor and simplicity, shows much 
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similarity to that of Andreas Hofer who died in 1809 in his fight against 
Napoleon, resolved to dedicate his life and work to the liberation of his 
country. He meets an American family that gives him much spiritual and 
moral help, and we witness the growing strength and enthusiasm of the young 
daughter who, finally, marries Andreas and acts heroically in the hour of his 
death. 

The Tyroleans are removed to Pilsen, then already conquered by Hitler, 
and incorporated by the protectorate. ‘You can change the borders of coun- 
tries but not the borders of human nature.” ‘These words serve as a motto 
of the second part of the novel which describes the underground movement 
in Czechoslovakia. Andreas joins four people, representatives of four sup- 
pressed nations, who, under the pretext of a chamber music quartet, work 
together for the day of liberation. Andreas, an engineer, drafts the project 
for the assassination of Hitler who is supposed to attend a celebration of the 
Skoda Werke; but at the last moment Hitler does not come; Andreas flees 
since his conspiracy has been discovered. When, however, the Nazis threaten 
hundreds of innocent hostages with immediate death, Andreas delivers himself 
up to save them. 

The Tyrolean landscape and the mountain atmosphere are beautifully 
described. The characters, even those of secondary importance, are strongly 
drawn. The tragic fate of these uprooted people, peasants, woodcarvers, 
teachers, is deeply touching. Nevertheless, this old upright Murmelter, the 
grandfather, would have made his peace with the Third Reich if Hitler 
had taken care of Tyrol as he did of Danzig. It is a strong nationalistic, 
narrow-minded attitude which all these Tyroleans betray. Contempt for the 
foreigner who does not speak German, willingness “to say Heil Hitler if 
Hitler helps us now.” This is their attitude. We do not hear many words of 
condemnation of the crimes committed between 1933 and 1939. Of course, 
the author is not responsible for the lack of democratic viewpoints among the 
Tyroleans. For their lack of broadmindedness they had to atone bitterly. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. WERNER PEISER. 


WRATH OF THE EAGtes. By Frederick Heydenau. Translated by Barrows 
Mussey. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 318. $2.50. 
Fundamentally the novel deals with the heroism of a hundred thousand 

warriors in Yugoslavia who fight under a mighty leader in a section of Bosnia 

to free their beloved country from hated oppressors. “Each man was an 
army in himself, alive with self-sacrifice, ready for death and aflame with 
wrath. Their holy anger seemed to float above them constantly like a black 


cloud” (p. 7). 
Sheer horror of warfare is detailed throughout. Across the pages are 
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flung numbing scenes of cruelty on the part of the oppressors, raw suffer- 
ing on the part of the oppressed, physical torture, mental humiliation, hope 
long deferred for breaking hearts. Pulsing through the entire terror is 
grandeur of sacrifice that freedom may again live. 

Arresting strength and beauty of description of earth and sky and sea 
permeate the violence amazingly. In calm days the mountain towers, “somber, 
massive, like petrified thunder” (p. 7). In stormy days the mountain re- 
verberates with the tempest-voice of wild melody. “Every rocky crevice had 
a voice. Fissures piped shrilly; gorges and ravines droned the bass; and the 
tops of the spruces beat time for the storm-symphony” (p. 183). In the 
spring, thick walls of melting snow roar down cliffs, “and spray flashes 
back in breath-taking fury;” but there are charmingly gentle touches of 
description of ferns and berries and moss-grown hollows, of snow-white 
pigeons whose red eyes gleam “‘in their heads like tiny candles.” 

Depressingly, there is almost no manifestation, throughout the entire agony 
of battle, of recognition on the part of the brave warriors and their grateful 
countrymen that prayer to a good God counts as a vital factor. A few 
scattered expressions of prayerlike import do occur; but they are indeed 
scattered, and they are truly few. 

Fordham University. LEONORA ARENT. 


Victor Huco ET LEs ILLUMINES DE SON TEMps. Par Auguste Viatte. 

Montreal: Les Editions de l’Arbre, 1942. Pp. 284. $1.25. 

This study of one of the most disconcerting aspects of the great French 
poet will appeal chiefly to scholars. It is well documented and brings 
to light much material hitherto unavailable. It will not, however, be without 
interest to the general reader. It presents an abstruse subject in a way that 
is at once both human and ironical. 

The first part is the richest in material. The author analyzes many schools 
of religious and social thinking both anterior to and contemporary with Victor 
Hugo. M. Viatte’s exposition brings order out of this chaos of conflicting 
opinions. Although Victor Hugo has been frequently classified as a Sweden- 
borgian, he appears in this study not as a disciple of any particular sect but 
rather as the product of that general atmosphere of morbid religiosity which 
surrounded so many literary circles of the early nineteenth century. 

Several scholars, particularly Gustave Simon and Paul Hazard, have 
already made us familiar with Hugo’s attempt to communicate with Plato, 
Sophocles and Dante by means of the “ouija board.” The present work 
throws much new light on Hugo’s first steps in the direction of spiritism and 
his final adherence to it. Spiritism and its practices so completely took hold 
of him that in Jersey he lived in fear of insanity, the fate of his friend, the 
unfortunate Vacquerie. 
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Hugo’s distress over the death of his daughter in 1843, and his hope that 
he could establish some sort of communication with the dead girl, played 
an important part in the poet’s conversion to spiritism. But what is particu- 
larly novel is the revelation of how closely Hugo’s thought, as expressed in 
his works, has followed the teaching of the “illuminés” of his time. They 
were indeed quite justified in claiming the poet as one of themselves. They 
could point to the Contemplations, for instance, as a thorough and detailed 
expression of their own tenets. 

M. Viatte in the third part of his book has rendered a service to literary 
history by helping to clear up a widespread misconception concerning the 
originality and the depth of Hugo’s philosophy. It is surprising that genuine 
philosophers, such as Renouvier, have been deluded into accepting as meta- 
physical insights what were merely verbal images. M. Viatte realizes that 
Hugo’s philosophy is not a system but a series of themes, not necessarily 
related and often commonplace, with which his imagination delighted in 
playing. It will be easier now to account for the weakness of that philosophy 
by the weakness of its sources. With this new evidence of the mental frailties 
of the lyric giant, it will be difficult to escape the conclusion so wittily ex- 
pressed by André Gide, who when asked, “Who is the greatest French poet?” 
answered, ‘“‘C’est Victor Hugo, hélas!” 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


THE INDEX TO AMERICAN CATHOLIC PAMPHLETs. Vol. II (January, 
1937-July, 1942). By Eugene P. Willging. Scranton: University of Scran- 
ton, 1942. Pp. xii, 84. $1.25. 

This Supplement to the Index which first appeared in 1937 contains over 
1250 titles, almost as many for the period of five years as in the original list 
covering a much longer span. The material compiled covers the fields of phil- 
osophy, liturgy, sociology, history, politics and—-a new section—juvenile 
reading. Subdivisions refer to questions from astrology to Buchmanism, boy 
scouts to church calendars, marriage, miracles and missals. For the most part 
the output is apologetical. 

It has not been the intention of the compiler to comment on Catholic peri- 
odical publication during the past five years: but the total speaks for itself. 
Little has been done in literature, the arts, and history, other than the con- 
temporary. The work, however, is intended as a check-list of what remains 
in print, indicating where librarians, custodians of pamphlet-racks and the 
rightfully curious individual can obtain opinions on strikes, cooperative guilds, 
communism, encyclical interpretation, catechetical discussion, parental respon- 
sibility, church music and Catholic action. Publishers, addresses and prices 


are given. 
Fordham University. J. E. Tosi. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Gop INFINITE, THE WorLD AND Reason. By William J. Brosnan, S.J. 

New York: Fordham University Press, 1943. Pp. 246. $2.25. 

God Infinite, the World and Reason is the third volume of an English 
series in theodicy by Father Brosnan, S.J. These three volumes, God and 
Reason, God Infinite and Reason, and God Infinite, the World and Reason, 
are a translation, with some further development and explanation, of Father 
Brosnan’s Latin text: Institutiones Theologiae Naturalis. The present vol- 
ume contains seven theses on God’s knowledge, creation, conservation, con- 
cursus, providence, and the problem of evil in the world. 

The chief merit of the book lies in the complete, accurate and fair sum- 
maries and digests of the thought of contemporary philosophers and thinkers 
regarding the relations of a supreme being to the world and the activity in 
this world. The book is frankly apologetic in purpose, in form and in tone; 
perhaps too much so to be successful in convincing those for whom it was 
intended. Father Brosnan not only champions Catholic doctrine on God’s 
relations to the world but also the doctrines of Suarez and Molina. The 
author sets himself the task of demonstrating these conclusions from prin- 
ciples understandable by and acceptable to these modern thinkers. The aim 
is indeed a laudable one but the reviewer seriously doubts whether it be pos- 
sible of attainment. Whatever we are to know scientifically of God, the pure 
act of existence, it would seem, must be demonstrated from the principles 
of a consistent existential metaphysics. The existential character of the 
metaphysics employed in the present work is not always apparent. 

Some real difficulties against the position of Suarez and Molina are not 
touched by the author. To cite but a few examples: The greatest difficulty 
against Suarez’ simultaneous concursus is that it logically leads to the doc- 
trine of occasionalism. No mention of this difficulty is made. Again, in the 
question of God’s first causality in the action of free beings, the author pro- 
poses almost as a complete disjunction, the positions of Bafiez and that of 
Suarez. He does not consider the position of Sylvester Maurus, Remer, 
Boyer, Arnou, Billot and the rest who teach a praemotio physica non praede- 
terminans. 

The main point, it seems to the present reviewer, to be established in the 
explanation of God’s knowledge of the futuribles, is the medium in which 
God knows them. To say that God knows them because they are true, is a 
true a posteriori conclusion. But a priori and ontologically they are true 
because God first knows them; God’s knowledge is causative of all created 
truth. To maintain that God knows them in themselves, as the author does, 
seems to be meaningless, since all immediate cognition consists of an inten- 
tional union of the cognoscens and the cognitum. In God this union must 
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be the perfect one of identity. A further development of a metaphysics of 
knowing which would explain God’s knowledge of things in themselves, 
should prove extremely interesting. 

While Father Brosnan apparently uses the syllogistic method of demon- 
stration, his arguments are invariably conditional syllogisms, which some- 
times necessitate long and involved proofs of the major and minor premises. 
In these proofs of the major and minor he abandons the syllogistic form. 

The book is well edited: nicely bound and the printing easily readable. 
The author is to be congratulated upon the fine order and clear division of 
his work. The last thesis is especially well done. It should be read by all 
who have intellectual difficulties regarding the existence of evils in this 


world. 
St. Louis University. Joun J. O’Brien. 


INTRODUCTION TO SEMANTICS. By Rudolph Carnap. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 263. $3.50. 

FORMALIZATION OF Locic. By Rudolph Carnap. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1943. Pp. xv, 159. $3.00. 

In the Preface to the first of these two books, which are Volume I and 
Volume II of “a series of small books which will appear under the common 
title Studies in Semantics,” Professor Carnap outlines the plan of the entire 
series and indicates the scope of these first two volumes. As its title indi- 
cates, the first volume “gives a general introduction to the field and an ex- 
planation of the most important concepts, many of which will be used in 
later studies” (p. ix). It contains five chapters and an Appendix. The first 
chapter points out the relations between the three parts of “semiotic,’’ which 
is C. W. Morris’ term for the theory of signs and languages: pragmatics, 
semantics, and syntax. Semantics receives explicit treatment in the second 
chapter, and the third, under the heading ‘“L-semantics,” presents logic as 
a special part of semantics. The fourth chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
pure syntax, “i.e. the theory of syntactical systems or calculi” (p. 155), and 
the relations between semantics and syntax, “especially relations of interpre- 
tation” (p. 202), form the subject of the closing chapter. The Appendix 
contains some remarks on terminology, an outline of further semantical 
problems (notably philosophical problems, pp. 245-246), and a statement 
of certain modifications in Carnap’s Logical Syntax of Language necessi- 
tated by his later investigations. 

The problem of the formalization of logic, which is investigated in Vol- 
ume II, is stated by Professor Carnap as the question “whether—and in 
what way—it is possible to construct a calculus as a full formalization of 
propositional and functional logic, i.e. such that the principal logical signs 
can be interpreted only in the normal way” (Vol. II, p. 3). The prin- 
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cipal logical signs referred to are the signs of negation and disjunction and 
other connectives defined on the basis of these (see, e.g., p. 8, and the tables 
on pp. 12 and 82, for the propositional calculus, and p. 137 for the func- 
tional calculus). In the case of the functional calculus, the principal logical 
signs include also the universal and existential operators (called “quanti- 
fiers” in most of the earlier manuals). The normal way of interpreting 
these signs is described as one which would be both true and not contrary 
to the semantical rules diagrammatically expressed in the customary truth- 
tables for connectives (see, e.g., pp. 36 ff). As for operators in the func- 
tional calculus, their normal interpretation would be one not contrary to 
the semantical rules of truth laid down in the system in which they occur 
(see Vol. II, pp. 159-160; also Vol. I, pp. 31-32). Professor Carnap finds 
that neither the propositional nor the functional calculus in its accepted form 
is a full formalization of logic, because both calculi admit of non-normal 
but true interpretations (pp. 94-96, 137-140). He then proceeds to discuss 
two alternative methods of excluding these non-normal interpretations, thus 
indicating the ways in which a full formalization is possible. 

Although both these volumes will demand careful study from the in- 
terested reader, and had best be considered with reference to Carnap’s Logical 
Syntax of Language to which frequent allusion is made, an understanding 
of their content is facilitated by the author’s clear and orderly method of 
exposition, and by frequent cross-references. As regards this latter point, 
Volume I in particular would be much improved if explicit reference were 
made not only to points already treated but to those as yet undiscussed ; too 
often the words “we shall see later . . . ” are unaccompanied by mention of 
the exact pages or sections in which later discussions are found. The sum- 
maries at the beginning of each section are very helpful, as is also the 
Glossary on p. 251 of Vol. I, which gives the equivalents, as found in The 
Logical Syntax of Language, of Carnap’s present terminology. 

Professor Carnap’s notion of philosophy is expressed in the following state- 
ment (Vol. I, p. 250): “ ... the task of philosophy is semiotical analysis; 
the problems of philosophy concern—not the ultimate nature of being but— 
the semiotical structure of the language of science, including the theoretical 
part of everyday language.” From this point of view, it must be admitted 
that these studies in semantics, and especially his formalization of logic, 
constitute a worthwhile contribution to philosophy. Whether he will be as 
successful in dealing with non-extensional logic as with extensional logic is 
a question to which his next volume on modal logic will provide an answer 
(see Vol. II, p. xiv, for the scope of his proposed work). Not until this vol- 
ume has appeared will it be possible to attempt anything like an adequate 
estimate of Carnap’s work as a whole. 

Those who, like the present reviewer, find the aforesaid notion of philoso- 
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phy historically incorrect and fundamentally unjustifiable, will be inclined 
to view studies in semantics, and semiotical analysis in general, merely as 
prolegomena to philosophy itself. It is not impossible that Professor Carnap 
himself may come to share this view as a result of his further investigations. 
When the analysis of syntactical and semantical systems and of their mutual 
relations has been carried out as completely as possible, we shall presumably 
be better able to make an intelligent and accurate use of signs in relation to 
their ‘“designata,” thus avoiding ambiguities and similar confusions. Yet 
there is much that we shall still want to know about these designata them- 
selves and their interrelations; and it is at least a possibility that without 
raising any questions about their “ultimate nature,” we shall discover that 
some of these designata cannot be adequately investigated by the methods 
and techniques of the positive sciences. Some of the “absolute concepts” 
which are designated by what Professor Carnap calls “radical terms” may 
well appear, on further analysis, to be of this sort. His attempt to talk about 
them “in a non-metaphysical, scientific way” need not, as he says his fellow 
empiricists are afraid it will, “open the back door to speculative metaphysics, 
which was put out at the front door” (Vol. I, pp. vii-viii) ; but it may sug- 
gest to himself and to them the possibility of a metaphysics which is scientific 
in a non-positivistic sense: firmly based on experience, yet not limited by 
empiricist presuppositions. 

The speculative metaphysics which these thinkers have rejected is that 
metaphysics which Kant called a necessary illusion. Recognizing its illusory 
character notwithstanding the attempts of Hegel and others to rehabilitate 
it, Carnap and his associates have devoted themselves to the task of showing 
that it is not a necessary illusion at all. The marvelous ingenuity with which 
they have accomplished this task may lead to the discovery of another type of 
speculative metaphysics which they will recognize as a necessity yet not an 


illusion. 
Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN WELLMUTH. 


How to Tu1nk. By Arthur D. Fearon. San Francisco: College Publish- 

ing Company, 1943. Pp. 193. 

The subtitle of this book is “How to Analyze, Associate, Memorize, and 
Reason.” The author has long been of the opinion that students in our high 
schools and colleges are seriously handicapped by a lack of training in the 
elements of correct thinking at a sufficiently early age. Such training, in his 
opinion, might well be given as early as the second year of high school with- 
out any prejudice to a more extensive course in logic later on in college. The 
present work is an endeavor to make this view practical. It aims to present 
the essentials of logic in such a clear and simple manner as to enable any 
intelligent person over fourteen years of age to gain a practical mastery of 
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them in a brief time. Only the most fundamental and most useful parts of 
logic are dwelt upon: there is no discussion of such topics as figures, moods, 
divisions of ideas and terms, compound propositions and dilemmas. The sim- 
plest kind of language is used consistently. Illustrations and exercises are given 
in abundance, and in dealing with propositions and syllogisms excellent use is 
made of visual aids. Repetition is so frequent as to be overdone. At times 
accuracy is deliberately sacrificed to facility of expression and simplicity. It 
is too bad that an eminently efficacious zeal for simplicity should be attended 
by the following lapses: “The first proposition [of the syllogism] is called 
the major proposition because its predicate has a greater application than its 
subject. The second proposition is called the minor proposition because its 
subject has less application than its predicate (pp. 105-106)... . A fact is 
something outside of us” (p. 146). 

That part of the book which deals with reasoning (pp. 73-172) is especially 
commendable. It can be read and studied independently of the other parts. 

Fordham University. GEorGE McGovern. 


RELIGION 


HERITAGE AND Destiny. By John A. Mackay. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. Pp. viii, 109. $1.50. 

The author’s name gives assurance of a thoughtful book, done in a 
graceful style, not seldom lit with good phrases. The thesis is: ‘Inasmuch 
as a sense of heritage is the chief determinant of destiny, the destiny of man 
is fulfilled in the sphere of history when God is chosen as his true heritage 
in personal, cultural, and national life” (p. vii). The first chapter indicates 
the “apocalyptic power of retrospection” by reference to the Germany, 
Russia, Japan, and Italy of today. Chapter Two, “God and Israel,” illus- 
trates the thesis: the destiny of Israel, as achieved and missed, is intelligible 
only in terms of its remembrance or forgetfulness of its heritage—God, who 
covenanted with the people of Israel, and willed to bless the nations through 
the “flower from the root of Jesse.” 

Chapter Three excellently develops the idea of man that is the Christian 
heritage, in contrast with alien notions. In the Christian concept, man is 
the image of God, ‘made for community, for personal relations in love with 
God and with man” (p. 45). The great human problem of sin—man’s 
contravention of his own nature by consent to his inner egoism—receives its 
solution through faith in Christ. Dr. Mackay has a high concept of faith: 


it involves 


the total consent of a human personality to God as well as intellectual assent to ideas 
about Him. . . . When a man meets God in Jesus Christ, who was crucified by the 
world’s sin and for the world’s sin suffered death, faith leads him to identify himself 
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with Christ and with God’s purpose in Him as his chief heritage. In doing so, he, 
too, dies to everything in human nature and in history which was responsible for 
what happened on Golgotha (p. 51). 


Thus he comes to love, and to a new life. There are good Joannine and 
Pauline echoes in this description, though it seems to move simply on the 
plane of ethical experience, and does not come to grips with the mystical 
element in faith—the indwelling of Christ in the inmost self by faith (Eph. 
3:17). Nevertheless, Dr. Mackay’s insistence, here and elsewhere (pp. 31, 
53, 65 ff.), on the significance of the Cross of Christ reveals deep religious 
insight. 

Chapter Four analyzes our present cultural situation and its two charac- 
teristics—a sense of emptiness, and a sentiment of fear. The remedy is the 
re-entrance of God into life and culture; for with Him comes knowledge and 
power. In this connection, one is delighted to find a definition of grace 
reminiscent of the Greek Fathers: grace is “that divine energy which makes 
every wilderness blossom and conquers death in all its forms” (p. 77). 

The last chapter points out to the United States its destiny, in terms of 
its heritage. Interestingly, we are made a “covenant nation.” Our heritage 
is God—the God of the Founding Fathers. And our past inspiration has 
been the Book, “the supreme spiritual influence in North American civiliza- 
tion” (p. 101), which has produced among us a “spiritual inwardness.” 
Because of our heritage we are committed to an acknowledgment of the 
sovereignty of God, to penitence, to active zeal for human brotherhood, to 
the provision of a just political order. This last chapter is the most unsatis- 
factory; it illustrates the major defects of the book—its undecisive generalities 
and its simplifications. 

However, Dr. Mackay, besides supplying some good themes for meditation, 
has set an old thesis in needed relief. The word “remember” is indeed dynamic. 


But one must remember everything. 
Woodstock College. JoHN CourTNEY Murray. 


Tue ETERNAL Purpose. By Blanche Mary Kelly. With an Introduction by 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. 
131. $1.50. 

Miss Kelly has, according to the Reverend James M. Gillis, “made what 
is perhaps a unique compilation of texts appropriate to those who are be- 
wildered or saddened.” ‘These Scriptural texts are grouped under nine 
headings, ranging from “The Soul in Anguish” to “The Eternal Purpose,” 
in which “The soul affirms the unspeakable wisdom manifest in God’s dis- 


pensations.” 
The compiler’s objective seems to be a presentation of the Scriptures as a 


means of consolation for the sorrowful. The book is successful in so far 
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as it demonstrates the possibility of finding a Scriptural quotation suitable for 
the expression of every human need. In her attempt, however, to present 
the Scriptures in a handy form, Miss Kelly has obscured that quality which 
she must have desired to make available to her readers, the quality described 
by Father Gillis as “a mystical joy in the Divine Word.” This obscurity is 
the result, no doubt, of wrenching the Divine Word from its context. For 
example, in the appendix, which identifies the quotations found on each 
page of the text, we read that part two of Section Five, entitled “The soul 
undergoing purgation suffers in joy and confidence,” is made up of Ps. 41:12, 
Ps. 45:2, Job 15:15, Job 19:8, etc. This particular compilation of texts 
can, indeed, be applied to the soul in the purgative state, but it seems inadvis- 
able to take a verse from one psalm, a verse from another psalm, and then 
one from Job, etc., when Psalm 41 as it stands is a much more satisfactory 
expression of the joy and confidence of a soul undergoing purgation. The 
compilation remains only a compilation, but Psalm 41 is a spiritual as well 
as an artistic masterpiece. The former begins with an address to the soul, 
the latter with an address to God which lifts it immediately to a higher 
plane. Then, in the psalm the need for encouraging the soul is made em- 
phatic by introducing the verse, ““Why art thou sad .. .” in the middle and at 
the end. ‘This repetition serves, also, to give unity to the psalm, a quality 
which is absent from the compilation. 

This is but one example of the general character of The Eternal Purpose. 
It is regrettable that Miss Kelly did not use her collection as the back- 
ground of an essay on the good to be derived from reading the Scriptures, 
rather than offering to the public this lengthy series of texts which in their 
present sequence lack the inspiration of their original order. 

Nazareth College, Kentucky. SisteR Mary Ransom, S.C.N. 


WeE STAND WITH Curist. An Essay in Catholic Apologetics. By Joseph 
Clifford Fenton, $§.T.D. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1943. 
Pp. 463. $3.75. 

This book is an important contribution to the literature of formal Catholic 
Apologetics. If we may take the author’s own norm, that a book of Apolo- 
getics is to be judged according to the clarity and perfection with which it 
establishes the evidence that Catholic dogma is revealed by God, this work 
deserves to rank among the best. The impressive array of pertinent evidence 
which is the most notable feature of the book creates a powerfully convincing 
argument for the divinity of the Catholic religion. The author confines 
himself almost entirely to a positive and irenic exposure of the data rather 
than embarking upon the examination and refutation of adverse theories. 
He prefers also to omit the scientific apparatus which would justify the 
accuracy of the details of his argument. 
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After the manner of the best recent manuals, Doctor Fenton expounds 
the Catholic concept of Revelation, the historical value of the primary sources, 
the claims of Our Lord as found in the sources, and finally the valid criteria 
which may be used to prove the justice of Christ’s claims. In treating the 
concept of Revelation, its possibility and discernibility (pp. 1-99) the author 
adheres closely to the teaching of the Vatican Council under the guidance 
of Garrigou-Lagrange. The orderly application of this teaching throughout 
all the chapters of the book gives it an admirable unity and coherence. The 
prepared reader will follow without difficulty the concise exposition in these 
pages; but it must be confessed that one who is unacquainted with the termi- 
nology of Scholastic metaphysics may at times be bewildered by the closeness 
of the argument. A fuller treatment might perhaps have been accorded to 
the historicity of the Gospels, especially the Fourth (pp. 100-127). Some 
words on the Synoptic Problem and a positive development of the literary 
integrity of the Gospels might profitably have been given against the ruinous 
partition theories which still hold the field. The chapters which give the 
data of Our Lord’s claims and apply to them the criteria of miracle and 
prophecy (pp. 128-403) are characterized by a singular fullness of presenta- 
tion. Texts are quoted in full. Three superb chapters are devoted to the 
Message of Jesus (including divinity texts) in order to show that Christ 
taught a definite and original religious system. ‘These pages are far more 
than a catalogue of texts: the author brings to bear everywhere a notable 
power of brief and penetrating commentary which illuminates the texts. 
The argument from the fulfilment of prophecy is also worthy of special praise. 
The Church as a motive of credibility is treated less extensively (pp. 404-428). 
A full development of this argument would, of course, require another volume. 
These are some of the excellences of an excellent book. 

On the negative side, the style at times gives the impression of a tour de 
force because of the frequent use of words like obviously and manifestly. 
Among the statements which seem to be exaggerated are these: 


There would be no proper demonstration of the fact that Jesus really taught a 
definite religious system which could be shown as credible without a proof that 
He declared Himself actually divine (p. 188). ... In order to utilize the social 
miracle of the Church in favor of the teachings of Jesus we must first be certain 
from an historical point of view that the teachings advanced by this Church as 
divine revelation are actually those which were proposed as such by Jesus of 
Nazareth (p. 241)... . Should they [the books of the New Testament] prove to be 
other than scientifically acceptable, then we shall have no means of knowing with 
anything like historical exactness the very truth which we must understand in order 
to prove the credibility of Catholic dogma (p. 113). . . . Not even the Son Himself, 
in His capacity as true man was aware of it [i. e. the date of the Last Judgment] 


(p. 175). 
It would seem that in these instances the author has not accurately expressed 
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his meaning. However, We Stand with Christ will open the magnificent 
field of Catholic Apologetics to a multitude of readers to whom it has been 
hitherto almost closed. It should be introduced to every inquirer who is 
seeking a full statement and justification of Christ’s claims. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. Joun J. HEENAN. 


THE HyMNns OF THE DoMINICAN MIssAL AND Breviary. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Aquinas Byrnes, O.P. St. Louis, Missouri: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1943. Pp. xi, 694. $4.75. 

This book of liturgical poetry is a necessary publication. For of the one 
hundred and eighty-nine Latin hymns here published, eighty-three do not 
occur at all in the Roman rite, fifty-three differ textually from the same 
hymns as found in the Roman rite—owing largely to the frequently drastic 
revisions of Pope Urban VIII—and only fifty-three are textually identical 
in the two rites (p. ix). In addition to the hymns, the Rhymed Office of 
St. Thomas Aquinas is published as an example of that type of sacred poetry 
in which the structure of the office “. . . is left unchanged. The psalms and 
lessons retain their usual prose form, but all other parts are given a poetic 
form” (p. 7). On the page opposite each Latin hymn the best available 
metrical translation is printed. Since these translations are drawn from 
twenty-eight different authors, not all fulfill equally well the requirements 
of an ideal metrical as cited by Father Byrnes: “(a) a literal translation of 
the text, (b) idiomatic English, (c) retention of the meter of the original” 
(p. ix). Seventy-five of these translations are drawn from Anglican sources 
and among these are some of the finest. The fifty-nine contributed by the 
editor are excellent. There is (pp. 665-679) a thumb nail sketch of each 
Latin and English author. 

But the book contains much more than hymns and metrical translation as 
it includes all of the information necessary for intelligent appreciation. Among 
the topics discussed in the brief Introduction are quantitative and accentual 
poetry, the Urbanic Revision, and an explanation and model of each of the 
nine varieties of meter found in the hymns of the missal and breviary. In 
the notes at the bottom of the page on which the hymn occurs is given the 
name of the author of the hymn, if known; the meter; the name of the 
metrical translator; the use of the hymn in the liturgy; Father Byrnes’s literal 
prose translation ; explanations of words and phrases which occur in the hymn. 
The peculiar value of these explanations is the frequent references to Scripture 
intended “merely as hints about the possible source of some thought or phrase 
in the text, since the hymns are here studied with the Bible as a background”’ 
(p. xi). The richness of meaning and accuracy achieved through these notes 
can be appreciated only by illustration. The first stanza of the usual hymn 


for Terce reads as follows: 
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Nunc sancte nobis Spiritus, 
Unum Patri cum Filio, 
Dignare promptus ingeri . 
Nostro refusus pectori (p. 18). 


Here are Father Byrnes’s explanatory observations: 


Nunc. About 9 A.M., the hour when Terce is said, and when, as generally believed, 
the Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles. “It is but the third hour of the day” 
(Acts 2:5), ie. nine o’clock. Spiritus, from spiro. The Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is called the Spirit, Breath of God, either because of His peculiar mode of 
procession (spiration), or because of the great event of Pentecost. “And suddenly 
there was a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole 
house where they were sitting” (Acts 2:2). Unum, etc. This line presents an unusual 
construction, but is practically equivalent to unum (i. e. in nature, substance) cum 
Patre et Filio. The use of the neuter unum is justified by the Vulgate. “The Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost. And these three are (unum) one” (I John 5: 7). 
“I and the Father are (unum) one’ (John 10: 30). Patri is dative because unum 
is used to express affinity, relationship, etc. Promptus (agreeing with Spiritus) is 
used adverbially. Refusus (equivalent to diffusus) is by prolepsis used for refundi, 
since the Holy Ghost must first be infused before He can be diffused in the soul. 
Pectori is a poetic dative of place, “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, 
by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom. 5: 5). 


The importance of this book for Dominican tertiaries, conventual and 
lay, is self-evident. But it is a fascinating book even for those who have no 
personal affiliation with Dominicanism. One becomes aware through this 
book of many things: what “liturgical tradition” means, for instance; or the 
many possible ways of expressing the Dominican contemplata aliis tradere. 
One realizes, too, the possibility of teaching dogma in a way that combines 


theological accuracy with beauty. 
Notre Dame College, §. I., N. Y. James V. MULLANEY. 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS. By Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1942. Pp. 404. $2.50. 

These sixty-five sermons and addresses, delivered within the last four years, 
are in style neither richly imaginative nor highly emotional; their special 
quality is rather a serene application of Catholic doctrine to the issues of the 
day made in a spirit of scholarly detachment and with exceptional clarity. 
If His Excellency’s book, Sanctity in America, was a token of his interest in 
and his wide knowledge of the many holy men and women who lived and 
labored here, this present volume is no less a revelation of his knowledge of 
the history of the Church in America, so marvelous that it is an evident sign 
of Her supernatural character. These speeches were delivered in twenty-six 
States for the erection of Sees or the installations of Bishops, so that the author 
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has seen what the Church is today, and knows her past from history. In the 
other discourses the exposition of Catholic principles is timely and so admirably 
clear that the book is of special value for the laity, while the priest will find 


much for his own reading and solid matter for his short sermons. 
New York City. Raymonp M. O’Pray. 


QUAESTIONES DE Mystica TERMINOLOGIA AD MENTEM PSEUDO-AREOPA- 
GITAE ET SANCTORUM PatTruM. Auctore Paschale P. Parente, S.T.D., 
Ph.D. Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1941. 
Pp. ix, 58. 

The accepted terminology of authors on the spiritual life takes its origin 
from the writings of the pseudo-Areopagite. From the fifth to the fifteenth 
century, he was considered to be St. Dionysius, the contemporary of St. 
Paul, and, at least from the ninth century on, he became the universally 
acknowledged authority in mystical theology both in the Eastern and 
Western -Church. When critical studies, however, begun by Laurentius 
Valla in the fifteenth century and lasting up to Stiglmayr in the nineteenth, 
enabled scholars to conclude that the now problematic author belonged at 
the very earliest to the later half of the fifth century, together with distrust 
of spurious teachings that echoed Neoplatonism there came a controversial 
and liberal use of the mystical terminology which he had introduced. We 
cannot proceed far, therefore, in a systematic inquiry into the science of 
the spiritual life without having to extricate ourselves from perplexities 
that are sure to arise from the varying and often vague notions that 
lurk behind a terminology that has been adopted among the writers for 
common use. In more recent times especially, controversy among the Masters 
and confusion among the less pretentious writers have not been uncommon, 
and this may be due largely to a seemingly assumed liberty in the use of 
such ordinary yet fundamental terms as mystical, contemplation, and ascetical. 
With the hope of obviating in some respect such inaccurate and improper 
usages, the author of this scholarly brochure has evidently given much 
patient research during his patristic studies in an endeavor to bring to the 
fore the strict and traditional meanings which have been identified with 
these terms and are consonant with the teachings of the Apostolic Fathers 
in their writings on Christian spirituality. 

There are but nine brief chapters to this work, but they are informative, 
thought-provoking and satisfying. After a summary but comprehensive con- 
sideration of the spiritual life with emphasis upon the special influence of 
God and the cooperation which is expected of the soul, the origin and 
etymology of the term “mystical,” its adaptation with special significance 
by the pseudo-Dionysius and the influence which he exerted as the father 
of Mystical Theology are detailed with a student’s instinct. Then the 
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Greek and Latin Fathers of the first to the fifth century are approached 
and with carefully selected and telling excerpts from their writings and 
exacting commentary by the author, their teaching is proved to be similar 
to that of the pseudo-Areopagite and consistent among themselves regarding 
the progressive stages of the spiritual life under the aspects of asceticism, 
acquired and infused contemplation. The final chapter contains a most 
useful classification of the various acceptations of the term mystical, contem- 
plation, and ascetical in their strict and traditional meaning, which the 
author bases upon the earliest usages from Apostolic times, as well as in 
their wider intimations as we are accustomed to find them in use in the 
more recent writers. Independently therefore of the writings of the pseudo- 
Dionysius who must have been influenced by the early Fathers, the author 
convincingly establishes the traditional usages and the definite meanings of at 
least the three terms that are employed in Catholic mystical theology. 
Incidentally, throughout the work, appealing leads are given for the solution 
of some of the mooted questions, such as the general call to mystical 
contemplation, the distinction between acquired and infused contemplation, 
asceticism and mysticism. Doctor Parente has made a reliable contribution, 
in excellent Latin (and may it soon be in English), to mystical studies 
which will be welcomed by the ex professo student as well as by the 
conscientious director of souls. 


Auriesville, N. Y. Leo M. WEBER. 


Tue PatH oF Humiuity. By the author of Spiritual Progress. Translated 
from the French. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 1942. 
Pp. ix, 292. $2.00. 

This series of meditations should help to make better known the distinctly 
Christian virtue of humility. The exercises of the book, which are planned 
to cover approximately a month’s time, begin with a brief but adequate psy- 
chological study of pride. The basis of humility in the great central Christian 
dogmas of Creation, the Fall and Redemption, the necessity of Grace, is cov- 
ered. A whole “week” is devoted to meditation on Jesus humble. A fourth 
“week” is devoted to meditations that expose humility’s counterfeits and give 
practical directions in its acquisition. Particularly valuable are the considera- 
tions on the very deceptive “rational humility,” and the acute distinction 
between the exercise of humility in the active life and the contemplative 
respectively. A fifth “week” deals with the transforming power of humility, 
which reaches its culmination in a consideration of the relation of humility to 
that other specifically Christian virtue, divine charity. 

The meditations and reflections assume a depth of knowledge of Catholic 
dogmas that is at least the equivalent of a good college course in dogma. The 
considerations and resolution are necessarily couched in somewhat general 
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terms. These two observations suggest that not all can profit from these 
meditations and that still fewer can embark seriously on this series without 


competent direction. 
Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. By Stephen J. Hartdegen, 
O.F.M. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. xxv, 220. $2.50. 
A Harmony OF THE GospELs. By Rev. Newton Thompson, §.T.D. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. xiii, 230. $2.50. 

Father Hartdegen has used the text of the Revised New Testament pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine; 
and he has provided the reader with every aid which scholarship and careful 
typography could make available. Besides a clear outline of chronology 
(pp. ix-xix), there is an Index to each Evangelist (pp. xx-xxiv), an Outline 
of the public ministry of Christ (pp. xxv), Preliminary notes on the time of 
Christ’s birth and the Genealogy of Christ (pp. 3-4), the beginning and 
duration of the ministry (pp. 17-19), the day of Christ’s death (pp. 170-172), 
a select Bibliography, an admirable outline of contemporaneous events during 
the years 37 B. c. to 30 A. D. and a general Index (pp. 209-220), and 339 
most useful footnotes scattered throughout the volume. When one adds that 
there are maps of Palestine and of Jerusalem and a plan of the Temple, it 
is clear that this is a very model of what a Harmony of the Gospels should 
be. It should be in the hands not only of every priest and seminarian, but 
of every one accustomed to reading or meditating the Gospel story. 

Father Thompson has used the unrevised Challoner-Reims text, and has 
followed in every detail the order of events in Fillion’s Life of Christ. 


SCIENCE 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SEMIMICRO QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. By 
G. B. Heisig. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1943. Pp. xiii, 
331. $2.50. 

This text has been written essentially in terms of the standard classical 
procedure for qualitative analysis of the ions, reducing the quantities of the 
substances to be determined and the reagents for their determination propor- 
tionately until relatively small amounts are employed. Apparatus is thus re- 
duced in size, and time, equipment and material conserved. 

The Suggestions to Instructors are well thought out, clearly put and 
adaptable to any type of course—macro as well as micro. The Introduction 
states the scope of the text and lists in a logical manner the ions to be 
detected. The number of anions mentioned are more than are usually con- 
sidered in an elementary course in Qualitative Analysis. 
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The theoretical portion of the book, Chapters I to VII, inclusive, treats 
in detail of the theoretical considerations which must be covered in teaching 
such a course to beginners. However, with such great stress laid on the 
Debye-Hiickel, Bronsted, Lewis and Werner concepts, further use might well 
be made of organic reagents, both as separatory and confirmatory agents. 
The summary of the modern theory of ionization is very good, as are the 
problems and exercises at the end of each chapter. 

In discussing the derivation of the water constant on page 39, the numera- 
tor in the first equation should appear as a squared term in accordance with 
the Mass Action Law. The explanation of precipitation and solution of 
difficultly soluble substances is excellent. It would seem, however, that the 
term “colloidal solution” is a misnomer from the definitions usually given 
for both a solution and a colloid. It would also seem that with so much 
stress laid on the Bronsted theory and the activity concept, that a greater 
amount of space might have been devoted to a development of the theoretical 
aspects on the spatial arrangement of the coordinated groups in the Werner 
compounds. 

The sections on hydrolysis, buffers, amphiprotic bodies and activities are 
exceptionally clear and well written. This is particularly true of the applica- 
tion of the activity concept to ionization, solubility product and hydrolysis 
constants. 

The practical, or experimental, portion of the book is subdivided into a 
consideration of procedures for the separation and detection of the cations 
and anions, to each of which has been assigned six chapters, and one 
chapter on systematic analytic procedures, including a little of the commoner 
dry reactions. 

The methods employed for determination of the cations are, essentially, 
standard. It might be argued that the determination of sodium ion by zinc 
uranyl acetate could lead to erroneous results when the sample to be 
analyzed has been too long in contact with glass. The reviewer has had 
such unhappy experiences with samples supposedly sodium-free after their 
solutions had been allowed to stand for one to two weeks, although the 
freshly prepared solution gave no reaction for sodium. 

The procedures for the anions are based on the work done by the author’s 
former students. These call for the use of strontium and cadmium acetates 
in addition to the usual calcium, barium and silver salts, and the substitution 
of nickel for zinc. As is usually the case, several of the anions may appear in 
more than one place in the scheme, owing to their reactivities at various 
dilutions. This may lead to some confusion, particularly with a beginning 
analyst. 

The book is well bound and free from typographical errors, the main 
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exception to the latter statement appearing on page 263. It is a readable 
text and should be a welcome addition to the literature on Qualitative 


Analysis. 
Fordham University. Watter A. Hynes. 


Trait To Licut. By Robert P. Parsons. Indianapolis and New York: 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1943. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

This biography is a comprehensive record of the life of Dr. Joseph Gold- 
berger, taken from the testimony of his associates, from the results of his 
years of research in bacteriology, from his correspondence with his wife and, 
lastly, from Parsons’ own slight acquaintance with the man, which inspired 
the biographer with an infectious hero worship. 

Born in the ghetto world of the New York lower east side, Joseph, as a 
boy, read books while delivering matzoth and gefiillte fish from his father’s 
grocery store. At Bellevue College, he worked with feverish energy, thought 
with deadly logic, and was liked and admired by all who knew him. After 
a successful plunge into private practice, Dr. Goldberger gravitated toward 
the one post that presented excellent opportunities for research and still 
offered a definite though meager income. He entered the United States 
Public Health Service. His first paper, “The Etiology, Symptoms and Diag- 
nosis of Yellow Fever,” published after tireless investigation and a bout of 
yellow fever, was a masterpiece of precision. He continued to fight typhoid, 
yellow fever, diphtheria, dengue fever, typhus, measles (in the days when it 
was a killer), influenza and pellagra, and wrote voluminously, always with 
complete accuracy. 

He rid the world of a leprous specter that ravaged thousands below the 
Mason-Dixon line. Before Goldberger entered on the scene, Pellagra re- 
search was in a state of complete confusion, apart from the fact that it was 
identified by a classic triad of “dementia, dermatitis and diarrhea.” Com- 
petent men had reported that it was an infectious disease ‘caused by a living 
micro-organism of unknown origin.” Dr. Goldberger arrived at the theory 
that a dietary deficiency was the real cause, and that infection was only a 
sequela. In carefully controlled experiments, he was able to produce the 
disease in volunteer human guinea pigs, and to cure it with phenomenal 
speed. To silence dissenters, who maintained its infectious origin, he injected 
the blood of pellagrous patients into his own veins. His work in this field 
finally led to the discovery and synthesis of the Vitamin B series. 

His investigation into a mysterious outbreak of diphtheria in Detroit, in 
1931, gives an interesting insight into his rigidly conditioned psychology. 
When a patient recovers from an attack of this disease, a throat culture test 
must be negative (proof that the patient is not a carrier of the diphtheria 
germ) before he can be discharged. Goldberger traced the epidemic to the 
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negligence of the city bacteriologist, who reported negative tests without 
miscroscopic checks. In Goldberger’s report to the Surgeon General he 
states: “the series of extraordinary facts can only be explained by the assump- 
tion that, at least during July, August and September, the release cultures 
were not examined. What his reason was, it is probable that he alone can 
tell.” Dr. Goldberger could not comprehend the motives of a man who was 
simply lazy. To him, the situation was a monstrous riddle, so much so 
that he could not bring himself to address the culprit. His habitual tolerance 
deserted him when he witnessed a betrayal of science. 

The biographer tries to portray his subject as he really was: not a cold 
laboratory technician, an animated test tube, but a warmhearted and kindly 
man, who loved his wife and family, had the usual financial anxieties, and 
made tremendous sacrifices to his work, as a matter of course. His courage 
was immense. When in the midst of his research on typhus he contracted 
the disease, he went to bed with thermometer, pencil and notebook, wrote 
his wife, explaining that he would be unable to correspond for a few weeks 
because he was “going into the brush,” and then took careful notes, until 
he lapsed into delirium. Particularly in his letters to his wife does he reveal 
himself most clearly. “Have just come in from the morning’s work and 
find the telegram telling me that ‘little daughter’ is a boy. They say that 
‘three of a kind’ is a good hand at poker. I hope for their dear mother’s 
sake that it may be true of our ‘three of a kind’... hug our baby for me 
and make him welcome for me, for I know that you are happy to have him.” 
Says Dr. Parsons: “He had health, great physical strength and a mind that 
certainly had no peer in its particular sphere of medicine. He loved life 
with a fierce and unselfish passion, loved everything in it that was true and 
beautiful—literature, music, drama, art, history . . . everything except the 
false, the base, the ugly, the greedy.” 

In the first stages of his fatal illness, Dr. Goldberger disagreed with the 
optimistic diagnosis of eminent physicians. “Give the gentlemen my com- 
pliments, and ask them to forgive me if I do not agree with their diagnosis.” 
Dr. Goldberger was right. He died of cancer, in his fifties. 

While Robert Parsons’ book is an honest tribute, a carefully organized 
and detailed history of a great scientist, its literary merit is slight. If this 
is not a dull book that is because no book about Dr. Joseph Goldberger could 
be dull. 

New York Medical College. BiaiseE A. PASQUARELLI. 


TuereE Is a River. The Story of Edgar Cayce. By Thomas Sugrue. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. x, 453. $3.60. 
This book, a biography of Mr. Cayce and a report on his achievements in 
the field of “clairvoyance,” conveys a good idea of the man, his surroundings, 
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his ancestry, and the general conditions of his life. But it is neither a 
historian’s documented account nor a psychologist’s careful analysis. 

When a small boy Cayce was not a good scholar. An “apparition” promised 
him that he would improve. One evening he fell asleep over his spelling- 
lesson, and when he awoke some minutes later found that he knew not 
only his present lesson but the whole book. He could “‘see” its pages and 
tell what pictures were on them. He later found that he could put himself 
into a particular sleep during which he knew and saw things of which he 
was totally unaware and even ignorant when awake. He could—and 
can—reach out, as it were, to far-off places, realize things going on there. 

The main use to which this gift has been put is not one of healing but of 
diagnosis and indication of remedies. Mr. Cayce describes exactly and in 
minute detail the state of a patient’s body, whether the patient be present 
or not, and prescribes remedies. It is noteworthy that he is in no way hostile 
to “official” medicine, and sometimes recommends surgical treatment, but 
he seems to ascribe equal efficacy to osteopathy, homoeopathy, etc. His 
diagnoses have been repeatedly checked in cases which have also been under 
the observation of physicians, or they have been justified by subsequent 
developments. 

Some case reports are included in an Appendix and many others are 
given throughout the book, but there is no mention of unsuccessful treatment. 
Surely some patients with incurable diseases must have sought help from 
Mr. Cayce’s “readings’”—this is the name given to the seances—and one 
would like to know how such patients were handled. 

An amazing feature of this case of clairvoyance is the extensive and 
reliable knowledge of anatomy, pathology and therapeutics displayed by 
Mr. Cayce in the state of auto-hypnosis. Even more amazing, in one who 
claims to have no reading acquaintance with medical literature, is his 
knowledge of medical terminology and of remedies, drugs or medicines 
which today are obsolete or unknown to the layman. The prescriptions 
are very precise, as for example the one for massage (p. 415). It would 
be interesting to know how this knowledge comes to Mr. Cayce while in 
hypnotic sleep. Some advance toward the solution of this problem might 
be made by questioning him while he is in this state. The indications fur- 
nished by the author are meager. 

The “readings” are not exclusively concerned with physical troubles. A 
chapter entitled “Philosophy” (pp. 361-382) contains some extracts from 
readings, reminiscent of the doctrines of Christian Science (of which, if 
this reviewer is right, Mr. Cayce is a follower). For example, he speaks 
of the “‘person as a manifestation of the Creative Forces,” a “corpuscle in 
the body of that force called God.” There can be no doubt of a strong 
religious, even mystical, trend in Mr. Cayce’s personality. 
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Though well presented, the evidence is not sufficient for forming an 
opinion, still less for devising an explanation. Mr. Sugrue attempts an 
“explanation,” which is quite obscure, being based on a curious mixture of 
gnostic, hermetic, theosophic and kindred notions. ‘“The metaphysical thought 
which emerges from the readings . . . is a Christianized version of the 
mystery religions of ancient Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, India and Greece.” 
Mr. Sugrue asserts that Jesus was educated in the “doctrine of the cabala” 
by the Essenes. These and similar statements will hardly stand critical 
investigation. They are mentioned here to characterize the mentality of 
the author. 

Catholic University of America. RupoiF ALLERS. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 


THE TRvuE LiFe: SocioLoGy OF THE SUPERNATURAL. By Luigi Sturzo. 
Translated from the Italian by Barbara Barclay Carter. Washington: 
The Catholic University of America Press; Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1943. Pp. 312. $3.00. 

In the important Introduction to this work Don Sturzo lays down his 
thesis, and the rest of the book is merely an exemplification of what he has 
to say there. What he is trying to do is to seize the essence of the Christian 
life—to show just what it is that makes Christian society “tick.” This, he 
explains, is his justification for entering a field that is essentially theological 
and mystical. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first, Society in God, he 
examines and interprets the supernatural life in the individual and in social 
formations in the light of revelation and of historical and mystical experience. 
The six chapters of this first part deal with the Supernatural, Vocation (a 
particularly effective chapter), Predestination, Communion, Mystical Union, 
and the Glory of God. The second part, From Earth to Heaven, is an 
interpretation of world-history from the standpoint of the supernatural. Its 
six chapters discuss in turn Evil, the World, History, the Incarnation in 
History, Christianity in History, and New Heavens and a New Earth. 

There is nothing really new in Don Sturzo’s presentation of the Christian 
life—except the reason why he is presenting it. Like St. Augustine, he is 
intensely preoccupied with man in his concrete, historical situation. He 
knows that human nature was destined to a supernatural end, that it has 
fallen, and that it has been raised irom its fallen state through the Incarna- 
tion and the Redemption. Since these are facts and not the mere product of 
a religious imagination, it is Don Sturzo’s contention that the course of 
human society cannot be understood correctly without taking into account 
these facts and the enormous part which they have played in the lives of men. 
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In the Introduction Don Sturzo explains his conception of the relation 
of sociology and the supernatural. It is an excellent exposition of the so-called 
Augustinian or historical point of view by one who may be counted among its 
most modern and authentic spokesmen. 

The true life is the complete life, it is the life of the spirit at its highest 
level, it is the supernatural life. A purely natural life is only a mental 
abstraction. Don Sturzo is acutely aware not only of the absolute necessity 
of the supernatural for the attainment of a supernatural destiny but of the 
moral need of the supernatural if nature is to function properly even in its 
own order. Because he is so much engrossed with man in his historical, 
concrete situation, Don Sturzo regards the science of sociology as “not a study 
of society in the abstract as a metaphysical entity, nor a study from the moral 
standpoint of what society should be in political and economic or other fields, 
but it is a study of society as it is in the concrete—its origins, structure, form, 
character, process—with the aim of discovering the inner laws that are bound 
up with its very nature.” 

Because society is not a conceptual hypothesis or some mysterious being out- 
side and above the individuals of whom it is composed, it follows that true 
sociology is the science of society in its concrete existence and in its historical 
development. The supernatural, however, is an historical and social fact. 
Don Sturzo’s conclusion follows logically enough: therefore, the supernatural 
must fall within the field of sociological investigation. 

Of course, even positive sociologists have felt the need of studying the 
phenomena of morals and of religion as proper objects of their science. Their 
mistake was in eliminating or at least in minimizing human freedom and in 
abandoning any idea of the supernatural. They reduce religion as a social 
fact to pure naturalism or to a political moralism fostered by the dominant 
classes for their own interest. These errors spring from considering sociology 
as a purely experimental science of external facts, and eliminating both philos- 
ophy, as a metaphysical construction, and history, as the inner process of 
society. The positivist method has produced interesting studies and pene- 
trating analyses; but it lacks a soul, it does not rise to human value and it 
cannot find a truly scientific synthesis. 

Don Sturzo complains against historians, philosophers and theologians not 
only that they do not recognize the scientific character of sociology but that 
they question whether it may be described as a special branch of study, with 
its own proper subject. In a former work, Essai de Sociologie (Paris, 1935), 
the author vindicated for sociology the character of a special science, whose 
object is the study of society in the concrete. In the present work Don Sturzo 
studies the supernatural life in human society as integrating, synthesizing 
and transcending nature. The mistake of so many sociologists, philosophers 
and theologians is to imagine that there is such a thing as a purely natural 
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man actually existing. This is the error of “abstractionism.” By this term 
he does not refer to the legitimate derivation of a theory from facts but 
to an interpretation of concrete reality which makes separate entities of its 
essential factors apart from their concrete synthesis. For example: philoso- 
phers and theologians study natural man as related or opposed to super- 
natural man; and this is a legitimate scientific study. If, however, we were 
to imagine that by these methods we can discover the natural man in the 
concrete with no shadow of the supernatural about him, or else the super- 
naturalized man stripped of all natural characteristics, then we should be 
guilty of abstractionism. We should be presenting as concrete what is a 
mental abstraction of our own, or presenting as a synthesis what is only a 
philosophical or theological analysis. The truth of the matter is that natural 
society has never really existed free from any influence of the supernatural. 

For Don Sturzo, then, the supernatural is not a separate section of social 
life, something juxtaposed to the natural, which individuals may accept or 
reject at will. Society for him, when it is studied in its complex wholeness 
and in the concrete, is found to exist within the atmosphere of the super- 
natural, to which it acts and reacts according to the sociological laws which 
are its natural basis. It is necessary to take account of the theological and 
mystical elements of society in order to gain a deeper understanding of what 
society actually is in its concrete existence. His is an “historicist” sociology 
and he is mainly concerned with the study of supernaturalism in history, 
especially as it manifests itself among Christian peoples. The present work, 
like its predecessors, is imbued with this “historicism.” He himself prefers 
the term “Integral Sociology” to indicate that, since the object of sociology 
is society in the concrete and not in the abstract, the study of sociology must 
take into consideration all the factors that go to make up the life of man in 
concrete society, including—and not ignoring—the supernatural factors. 

Don Sturzo realizes that there is nothing unusual or novel about this 
approach to the study of sociology. He tells us that a sociologist who accepts 
individual liberty writes differently from one who accepts social determinism, 
and a sociologist who accepts the existence of God writes differently from one 
who is an atheist: both are concerned with theology without knowing it. So 
too a Mohammedan or a Hindu sociologist has the experience of his own 
religion and of the environment in which he lives; hence he will present 
problems otherwise than a Christian and Western sociologist, even if he does 
not go into religious and supernatural questions. Sociology cannot draw away 
its skirts before the complex reality of society and of history, and at the 
same time claim to be the sole true science of social facts. The concrete 
remains at the basis of all Don Sturzo’s research. 

What is the result? “For integral sociology, that is for sociology as the 
science of the concrete, it is needful to believe in the supernatural. Any 
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other sociology—abstractionist, analytical, morphological, particular—may 
yield many interesting studies worthy of the name of science, but only as 
contributions to sociology.” It is Don Sturzo’s contention that, if a sociologist 
wants to build up an integral sociology in the sense in which he has defined 
it, only a believer is in a position to introduce us to the world of the super- 
natural, which for a non-believer is not only unexplored but unexplorable. 

Does this mean that sociology thus conceived ceases to be a pure and true 
science? On the contrary: “Only a believer will be able to penetrate more 
deeply into the syntheses of that concrete reality which is the supernatural 
life in the world.” 

One may or may not agree completely with Don Sturzo’s account of the 
various factors that go to make up what is known as the Christian life. 
What is of importance in the present work is the appraisal he puts upon the 
Christian life and outlook in any exposition of sociology that is to be genuinely 
integral. For this reason The True Life is a valuable contribution to a study 
of the true meaning of the term “Christian philosophy.” 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. WILLIAM R. O’Connor. 


THE Socrat MEssaGE OF Jesus. By Igino Giordani. Paterson, New Jersey: 

St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 406. $4.00. 

There exist a number of treatments of the social thought of the Gospels. 
Most of them are somewhat unsatisfactory, however, for two reasons. First, 
they generally fail to interpret the sacred text in the light of social and 
economic conditions prevailing in the first century. This is a grave defect; 
for one cannot assume without proof that such concepts as riches, poverty, 
war, taxes, had the same meaning or carried the same connotations in Our 
Lord’s day as in our own. Secondly, there has been a tendency on the part 
of most writers to try to force New Testament social thought into the cate- 
gories of modern social and economic science. As a matter of fact the social 
thought of the Gospels is so distinctive that it deserves a treatment according 
to its own categories. Any other treatment tends to distort it. 

Better perhaps than any previous writer, Giordani has succeeded in over- 
coming these defects. As a result his work is probably the best discussion to 
date of the social teaching of Our Lord. He has used archaeological evidence, 
the rabbinical writings, Josephus, and other sources in order to sketch the 
social background of the sacred text. Nor has he unwisely tried to force New 
Testament thought into the framework of modern materialistic Sdciology. 
For example, he has given due weight to the Kingdom of God and super- 
natural charity—concepts which are enormously important for an understand- 
ing of Our Lord’s view of society, but quite foreign to modern social science. 

Only occasionally does Giordani fall below his own high standard of 
accuracy. One questionable statement is perhaps important enough to deserve 
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mention. On p. 267 it is stated that wealth in the first-century Empire was 
largely parasitic, being derived from such sources as conquest, tax-farming, 
loans at interest, extortion, and the like. The author adds, “Only secondarily 
did [wealth] derive from agriculture and to an even less extent from com- 
merce and industry.” As a matter of fact commercial agriculture and 
interregional commerce were very typical sources of wealth and even the 
importance of industry must not be overlooked. Indeed, the rich farmer- 
capitalist would seem to be the most typical example of the “rich” man of 
whom Our Lord spoke. Consider the vineyard-owner who employed so 
many laborers (Mt. 20:1), the rentier in Lk. 20:9, the master of the unjust 
steward in Lk. 16:1, and the rich fool in Lk. 12:16. 

Dr. Zizzamia has done an excellent job in translation. The book reads 
as though it had been composed in English. Moreover, it is faithful to the 
original. As a sort of work of supererogation, the translator has been at 
pains to correct mistakes in the original. The reviewer noted, for example, 
two misprints in Greek quotations in the original which have been corrected 
in the translation. 

Everyone interested in social thought should read this book and should 
pray for the speedy appearance of the second volume of Giordani’s trilogy in 
translation, his excellent I] messaggio sociale degli A postoli. 

Catholic University of America. Paut HANLy FurFey. 


Tue CurisTIAN State. By Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. vii, 355. $3.75. 

The purpose of this volume is “not the presentation of a new philosophy 
of the State; rather it is an attempt to show how the present-day problems 
can best be solved in the light of Christian philosophy. A critical analysis 
of modern statal theories will uncover and confirm their inherent weakness 
and aberrations” (pp. xviii-xix). This would lead the reader to expect a 
thorough presentation of contemporary political problems, a penetrating 
exposition and evaluation of modern theories, and a clear development of 
the political thought which Christian philosophy has elaborated in the 
course of two thousand years. What he gets is a rather heavy college text 
in Scholastic political philosophy. 

Of this complex purpose, the presentation of positive Scholastic thought 
comes nearest fulfilment. In this respect, the author’s treatment is extensive. 
Not content to deal with the broader problems of the origin of society, the 
State and civil authority, of the purpose and function of political organiza- 
tion, and of the relation of the State to individual, family and the Church, 
Osgniach comes down to grips with such more specific questions as labor 
unions, divorce, suicide and—not to prolong the list—sterilization, which he 


discusses in a lengthy appendix. 
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Such a compendious undertaking is fraught with pitfalls, not all of which 
the author avoids, and to which, in the reviewer’s opinion, he adds some 
of his own making. Chief among these is his failure to present either 
modern political theories or the traditional Scholastic view in historical 
perspective. Theories of Hobbes, Rousseau, Spencer, Hegel, Kant et al. 
are rather abruptly summarized and bottled up in categories which are 
ready-made for facile censure. Of the long and bloody development of 
Christian political thought hardly a word is said; one could easily get the 
impression that, with the advent of Christianity, it burst full-blown upon 
the world, instead of requiring 1600 years of hard growth before it reached 
its present stature. While it is true that the author’s approach is primarily 
philosophical and not historical, it is likewise true that, like a human person, 
philosophical theory cannot be understood without a thorough grasp of its 
past, of the forces which gave it birth and molded its character. Thus, to 
cite but one example, the author briefly dispatches the claim that the State 
is not a necessity of nature, but a necessary evil consequent upon original 
sin; a claim from which, incidentally, he endeavors to salvage St. Augustine. 
Whether or not St. Augustine was of such a conviction—and the reviewer 
believes that he was—that concept of the genesis of the State was generally 
accepted in Europe as Augustinian teaching for over a thousand years; 
it was embodied as a key principle in the political thought of the early 
Middle Ages down to the time of Aquinas; garbled with Roman legalistic 
concepts, it persisted and was incorporated into Protestant political thought 
after the Reformation; and thus preserved and further distorted with 
materialistic elements, it has had a deep influence on modern theoretical 
systems, especially in reference to contractual theories of the State and 
conceptions of law as mere force. Other elements in both the views he 
rejects and the one he espouses suffer from similar lack of historical 
treatment, which militates against a clear understanding of either problem 
or solution. 

The void thus created is filled with a plethora of argumentation. Demon- 
strations, which are stringently traditional, are piled up apparently with the 
intention of crushing out opposition almost by sheer weight. Unfortunately, 
weak arguments are sometimes compounded with the strong, and the 
result is like diluting tough cement with an overdose of sand. In disavowing 
custom as the source of civil authority, for instance, Osgniach points to 
the former’s essentially mutable nature as evidence that it cannot be the 
effect of such a “constant and universal factor” as civil authority. However, 
in the general sense in which he is speaking of custom, it is as constant 
and universal a factor as authority itself, and the syllogism does not hold. 
Thus he weakens his position which he has already established by demon- 
strating that civil authority derives from the natural law because of the 
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moral obligation which it must generate, and which, de jure, custom as 
such can never beget. 

The order of presentation is not all that it could be, basic concepts, such 
as that of cosmic and human finality, without which political theory is 
helmless, being postponed until the general treatise is half finished. This 
tends to render the work tediously repetitious; and that, coupled with a 
stolid style, makes it rough reading. 

But despite these shortcomings, Father Osgniach’s work has the virtue 
of stating forcefully the major principles of the traditional theory of the 
Christian State. And that, in these times of excessive academic claptrap in 
things political, is high merit indeed. 

Alma College, Calif. ALEXANDER J. HUMPHREYS. 


Tasoo, A SocioLocicaLt Stupy. By Hutton Webster. Stanford University, 

California: Stanford University Press, 1942. Pp. 393. $4.00. 

In the present work Mr. Webster approaches the subject of taboo from 
a sociological standpoint and reveals the important role which such pro- 
hibitions, resting on a magico-religious sanction, have played in human 
societies; though, as he rightly states, the necessary inner connection of all 
the viewpoints from which taboo has been studied must not be neglected 
in the explanation of this highly complicated phenomenon in primitive life. 

After an introductory chapter on the nature of taboo, the author shows 
how these “imperative thou-shalt-nots” regulate almost the entire life of 
the individual as well as that of the community in primitive societies, and 
thus constitute one of the most powerful socializing forces. They concern: 
“The Reproductive Life” (Chapter II) ; “Sexual Intercourse” (Chapter IV) ; 
“Death and the Dead” (Chapter V); “Strangers and the Strange Phe- 
nomenon” (Chapter VI); “Sacred Persons” (Chapter VII); “Sacr ! 
Things” (Chapter VIII). Three additional chapters: “Sin and Ritual 
Defilement” (Chapter IX); “Economic Aspects of Taboo” (Chapter X) ; 
“Social Aspects of Taboo” (Chapter XI), complete the study. 

The chief value of Webster’s book consists in the large collection of 
material and the comprehensive bibliography attached to each chapter. The 
interpretation of the material, however, has not gone very far in many 
cases. This is not surprising. The facts the author has to deal with are so 
bewilderingly multitudinous, that one easily incurs the risk of oversimplifying 
them or of ignoring some of them to make the facts fit the formula. For 
instance (p. 315), Webster seems to accept the statement (his authorities 
are L. H. Gray and N. Séderblom) that “in the lower stages of culture 
the idea of sin does not imply a breach of divine order.’”’ Later, however 
(p. 318), he says, quoting from P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of Southern 
Nigeria, that with those people the consciousness of having sinned “is not an 
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abstract sentiment but a feeling that they have personally offended the 
gods and ancestors who have shown them the right way and who send all 
their blessings and good fortunes.” ‘Talbot, it is true, distinguishes between 
an abstract sentiment and a feeling of having personally offended the 
gods, but in each case the Nigerians are aware of a breach of the divine 
order, of a departing from the right way shown them by their gods. We 
may add that because of primitive man’s whole environment, his thinking 
is concrete. Abstractions are a rather difficult mental process for him and 
often cannot even be expressed in his own language. According to Mr. 
Webster (pp. 317 ff.), the Ovimbundu of Angola, in spite of many high 
standards of conduct, have no idea of sin as being a violation of a command 
laid down by Suku, their Supreme Being. We admit that among many 
uncivilized peoples the Supreme Being, though regarded as the creator or 
fashioner of the world and of man, is not thought to be interested in man’s 
moral obligations. But on the other hand, there are primitive tribes who 
consider their Supreme Being the author and upholder of the moral law, as 
for instance, the Selk’nam, the Yamana, and the Halakwulup of Tierra del 
Fuego. The author knows the studies of M. Gusinde on these Fuegian 
tribes, for he quotes from them in Chapter V, “Death and the Dead,” but 
he ignores the results of Gusinde’s research in Chapter IX, “Sin and Ritual 
Defilement.” Each of the three tribes believes in a Supreme Being who has 
laid down the moral law and watches over its fulfilment. Criticism is a 
rather thankless task, but we hold that an objective study must be based upon 


all the evidence and not only upon a fraction of it. 
Fordham University. RUDOLPH ARBESMANN. 


INTEREST AND Usury. By Bernard W. Dempsey. With an Introduction 
by Joseph A. Schumpeter. Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943. Pp. xii, 233. $3.00. 

A body of hard and solid knowledge of human affairs, from whatever 
source derived, is once again emerging as the goal of scientific and scholarly 
endeavor in the social and moral fields. Pseudo-precision due to limitation 
of evidence and to one-sided abstraction on the one hand, vague congeries 
of impressions and opinions that go as “information” on the other hand, are 
giving way to the honest effort of studying the essence and the totality of 
social phenomena. As Father Dempsey puts it for the case of the Schoolmen: 
“They did not make their subjects fit their presuppositions. The Roman 
law, Old Testament history, the pagan classics . . . the views of the Church 
Fathers, contemporary civil law—all were grist for the analytical mill” (p. 
146). 

The book under review, in which Father Dempsey gives a comparative 
analytical description of modern interest theory and medieval thought on 
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usury, is a scholarly contribution to this trend. Selecting Wicksell, Schum- 
peter, Fisher, and Keynes as the major representatives for the present time, 
Father Dempsey retraces the logical structures which they use for the ex- 
planation of interest. He then bridges a period of more than three centuries 
as well as several layers in the pyramid of abstractions, and connects these 
modern authors with Molina, Lessius, and Lugo, those learned Jesuits that 
watched the beginnings of Modern Capitalism in Spain, the Low Countries, 
and Italy during the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries. 

The major proposition which the author develops with painstaking care is 
the following: ‘“The circumstances in which the Scholastic would allow that 
a source of legitimate interest exists are those in which, when the demand 
and supply of savings are equal, when all savings are invested, and when 
there is no investment which does not correspond to a subtraction from 
previous income, that is, to funds which have previously been cost and which 
therefore have found their place in the pricing system. In such cases, the 
rate of return over cost, the rate of natural interest, and the average emergent 
loss in the community express ideas with a great deal in common” (p. 206). 
Interest that was right by natural law turns out to be the same as interest 
that is right by equilibrium laws. Many economists—but not all of them, 
and certainly not Schumpeter—will share Father Dempsey’s evident pleasure 
in this pincer attack against the creation of bank credit. 

More doubtful is the correlative proposition that the modern view about 
the damaging character of hoarding (liquidity preference) can be made to 
coincide with the implications or extrapolations of medieval usury analysis. 
“Tf usury be gain from a loan (lucrum ex mutuo), as it was formally defined, 
then the gain from this loan to one’s self is of the same character as the 
gain from pseudo-income when expanding loans were inducing windfall 
gains. The extraction of gain from the use of pseudo-income and from the 
imposition of pseudo-cost are symmetrical processes” (p. 209, author’s italics). 
How can one reconcile this construction of hoarding as a loan to oneself 
with the following statements that occur earlier in the book: “The important 
characteristics of a mutuum are two: (1) that the ownership of the thing 
loaned passes with the loan, and (2) that payment is to be made not by 
returning the identical article but one of the same kind” (p. 143). “The 
critical factor is the transfer of ownership” (p. 144). “The heart of the 
matter . .. rests entirely in the transfer of ownership” (p. 144). 

In addition to the major thesis, the book contains a wealth of relevant 
additions and amendments to the general knowledge of interest theory. The 
devastating correction of Wicksell’s critics, achieved by the simple device 
of accurate and full quotations, is noteworthy. So is the demonstration of the 
unnecessary and non-existent “originality” of many a modern writer. Father 
Dempsey easily convinces the reader that it may be better to repeat a 
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relevant quotation twice or even three times than to speculate, deduce, and 
criticize on the basis of an inadequate study of the texts. An author who has 
carefully studied the 3031 folio pages of Molina’s On Justice and Right 
has indeed the right to count Keynes’s General Theory amongst the “small 
books” (p. 88) and to expect modern economists to read at least their own 
writings carefully. (The author’s quotations from Keynes on p. 88 and 
p. 105 are slightly inaccurate. ) 

The book contains some minor theoretical mistakes. On p. 92 and on 
p. 104 the multiplier effect and the acceleration effect are confused; on 
p. 93 liquidity preference is held to depend exclusively on changes in the 
value of money, and the all important changes in expected interest rates are 
overlooked. ‘Typographical errors are numerous, but only a few of them 
distort the meaning. On p. 41 read “Mises does develop” instead of “Mises 
does not develop”; on. p. 102, line 17, read “appreciating” instead of “ap- 
proaching.” 

Stanford University. Karv Bope. 


Economic ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION. No. 8 Aquin 
Papers. By Franz H. Mueller, M.B.A. St. Paul, Minn.: The College 
of St. Thomas, 1942. Pp. 92. $0.25. 

Unrestrained centralization is a danger to efficiency. The law of mass 
production is checked by the law of diminishing returns. ‘That this is not a 
fallacious idea is amply shown by Dr. Mueller in Economic Aspects of In- 
dustrial Decentralization. 

Big Business mania, and not efficiency, accounts for much large-scale con- 
trol. Much large-scale industry can decentralize with economic, social, 
cultural and religious advantages. Hewever, mass production may still be 
carried on in decentralized industries. The false assumption that mass pro- 
duction is inseparably wedded to centralized industry holds back the process 
of decentralization. The truth of the matter is, as Dr. Mueller presents it, 
that we can and should renounce over-centralization and its human evils. 
We need not renounce the principle of mass production. This technique in 
production can be carried on adequately in decentralized plants. 

We must take into consideration many factors to accomplish the efficient 
outcome of anything in production and consumption. Dr. Mueller proves 
that in general it is as much a mistake to go all-out for centralization as it is 
to go all-out for decentralization. What can be produced efficiently locally 
should be produced locally. The point of consumption should be made as 
much as may be conterminous with the point of production. Always the 
burden and cost of transport is an item that must not be overlooked. 

Dr. Mueller’s careful and scholarly work will help all to acquire a sounder 
knowledge of the modern question of inefficiency and its causes. A sound 
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decentralization of industry and population would give us a better economy. 
Locally owned and locally controlled enterprises, a widespread distribution 
of productive property and capital in machinery, building and land would 
be more favorable for a sound social order and a real democracy. 

Creighton University. Joun C. Rawe. 





CoMPARATIVE Economic SysTEMs. By William N. Loucks and J. Weldon 
Hoot. (Revised Edition.) New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. 
918. $4.00. 

Comparative Economic Systems is an attempt at parallel evaluation of 
“Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, Fascism and Cooperation,” as systems 
of thought and as practical institutions. The assignment is so large, involving 
broad areas of history, philosophy, economics, sociology and current events 
that the authors may be excused if the performance is not of uniformly satis- 
factory quality. 

The chronicle of recent events is a helpful summary that will be a great 
aid in keeping one’s bearings as we are borne about on the current tidal 
wave of news. On the whole it is sound but with disappointing lapses in 
treating of the growth of certain countries. There is, for example, no appre- 
ciation of the elements of democracy in German local government before 
1870 and it is surprising to hear that the Law of Papal Guarantees “gave” 
the Pope supreme power as pontiff of the Church, and so on. The farther we 
get from very recent events, the less satisfactory the narrative becomes. Vico 
does not appear as an intellectual forebear of Fascism. “The authors of the 
American Revolution were not respecters of the past’; yet somehow they did 
a remarkable job of preserving traditional liberties. Thomas More is not 
recognized as a saint and one of the first martyrs to the budding totalitarian 
State, though much space is devoted to his Utopia. “The idea of decadence 
. .. held sway in the minds of the Western World for the thousand years of 
the Middle Ages.” In the specifically economic field, when discussing the 
practicability of socialist theory, no mention is made of the critical work of 


Mises. 
But the root cause of disappointment in reading the book is the rigidly 
conventional treatment of all topics. “Progress” and “Rationalism” are 


attended with all the devotion of their eighteenth-century acolytes. Nowhere 
is the student given any hint that our basic struggle is between Statism and 
men, between Communism, Fascism and National Socialism on the one hand 
and the paramount value of the human person on the other. The conflict 
is not joined between Democracy (with Communism as ally) and Fascism; 
this cliché badly confuses the issue and leaves Capitalism as the defender of 
human liberties, which it never pretended to be. Worst of all is the inex- 
cusable identification of the totalitarian State and corporative society, though 
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conscientious Catholics the world over oppose the one and promote the other. 
Even though a few individual points are made, nowhere is there any hint of 
the ominous general similarity between recent developments in England and 
the United States and the development of the totalitarian States a decade ago. 
On these radical issues, the book reveals little insight into the forces that 


shape events. 
St. Louis University. BERNARD W. DEMPSEY. 


THE GaTeway TO CITIZENSHIP. By Carl B. Hyatt. Washington: U. S. 

Department of Justice, 1943. Pp. 153. 

As its subtitle indicates, this book is ‘“‘a manual of principles and procedures 
for use by members of the bench and bar, the staff of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, civil and educational authorities, and patriotic organi- 
zations in their efforts to dignify and emphasize the significance of citizenship.” 
After a brief treatment of the history and background of the naturalization 
ceremony, the text discusses in detail such parts of the court ceremony as time 
and place; the use of the flag, souvenirs and music; the invocation; the oath 
of allegiance; community participation. In regard to the court ceremony 
the author says: “More and more the addresses given at induction ceremonies 
include emphasis upon the sacredness of human personality and upon the 
inherent, inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which 
have their roots in the Divine—not to be taken away by any human power.” 
The section devoted to Source Material contains statements by Presidents, 
the Judiciary, foreign-born Americans, addresses to new citizens, creeds, codes, 
quotations and suggested programs which it is hoped will be helpful in so 
elevating the naturalization ceremony that the new citizen will be able to look 
at the flag with kind memories of the day he was clothed with citizenship. 
There is a bibliography and an index. 

The book should be a help both to the new and to the native-born citizen. 

Washington, D. C. MatrTHew A. McKavirtt. 
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PIUS XIl ON WORLD PROBLEMS 


In 1909, Father Pacelli was appointed to a very minor posi- 
tion in the State Department of the Vatican. In 1917, he 
was named Papal Nuncio to Bavaria, and in 1920, Arch- 
bishop Pacelli was made the first Papal Nuncio to Berlin. 
In 1930, Cardinal Pacelli was chosen Secretary of State of 
the Vatican City State by Pope Pius XI. Through nine 
years, he was most closely associated with one of the greatest 
Popes of modern times. In 1939, he was elected by the 
College of Cardinals, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the Vicar of Christ on earth. 
















Pope Pius XII has spoken frequently on the problems that 
disturb modern men and on the principles that will solve 
these problems. By the brilliance of his intellect and the ex- 
tent of his experience, by the grace of God and the power 
of his position, he is best fitted to tell all men what is right 
and what is wrong with humanity. 










All of us need and want a compact guide to the thought 
and the doctrine of Pope Pius XII. We want a book that 
summarizes his teachings, that follows his mind in his diverse 
discourses, pronouncements, encyclicals. We want a book 
that gives ready reference to his statements on The War and 
Its Causes, on Peace and Reconstruction, on The State, 
Marriage, Education, The Social Questions, on The Church 
of Today. The volume that we need and want is: 


PIUS XII. ON WORLD PROBLEMS 


The sequence has been arranged by James W. Naughton, 
S.J., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Kansas, who has also integrated 
the doctrine of Pius XII, has prepared an exhaustive bibli- 
ography, and a scholarly index. 












When ordering your copy, will you kindly state that you read 
this announcement in Thought. 






$2.00 per copy 
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